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Preface 


Best known and least well understood of books, the Book of Job is a 
favourite of philosophers and poets, but not of priests. For while its 
intellectual messages attest to truths that have not changed in the 
nearly thirty centuries since its composition, its religious messages are 
profoundly shocking to modern believers. They have been nurtured on 
a sentimental parody of a loving God who watches the fall of every 
sparrow, not that honest appraisal of the Lord, Who "formed light and 
created darkness; made peace and created evil" (Isa. 45:7) to which the 
Hebrew prophets attained more than 2500 years ago. 

I was about twelve years old when I first heard of the Book of 
Job. My English teacher, Mr. Anderson of Sydney High School, 
introducing his class to the novel, suggested that the first example of 
that genre was this Biblical work. This unusual judgement was to 
influence the later part of my life unpredictably and overwhelmingly. 
Immediately on returning home from school, I sat down with the 
Bible, and read the Book of Job, 

On first reading, I found the work (in the King James transla¬ 
tion) to be full of irreconcilable obscurities and self-contradictions 
which, at the time, I attributed to my own incapacity as a young 
reader. I was sure that everyone else understood it perfectly well. As 
the years passed I returned to Job again and again, but neither age, nor 
experience, nor increased comprehension skills did anything to clarify 
the obscurities or resolve the contradictions. Finally, in middle life, 
still as baffled and intrigued by Job as I was a child, I determined to 
devote whatever time was necessary - and it turned to be the rest of 
my life - to penetrating the mysteries of this deepest of books. 

One of the first facts that I discovered was that in innumerable 
of the cruxes of comprehension, the Hebrew text did not say precisely 
(or indeed in many cases even approximately) what any of the nu¬ 
merous translations of Job into modern languages assumed it to mean. 
Each translation gives the impression of having been produced in a 
mind at least half made-up in advance as to what the book was about, 
and when the text contradicted the thesis, all too often it was the text 
which was jettisoned. 

The faithful translator, however, is not over-concerned with 
the suspicion that the text says something incongruous, or even 
blasphemous. The translator's duty is unequivocal. He has to translate 
the words that are there, not those he thinks ought to be, or wishes 
were. Only when we cease trying to reconcile the Book of Job with 
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theories of wisdom literature, guesses as to the location of Uz, conjec¬ 
tures of date and setting, and accept the text at its face value, can we 
begin to fathom its true meaning. 

On the religious level, we can hardly avoid seeing it as a 
didactic work, aimed at demonstrating or maintaining, or at least 
arguing that a God-fearing approach to life is consistent with all the 
events and accidents which appear to contradict it. But the character 
of the God we must fear, and where He is to be found, are surprises 
in store for the reader of this book. 

Inasmuch as "reUgion" in the ancient world encompassed the 
whole, or almost the whole, of men's attempts to make sense of the 
Universe, to create an intellectual model of it, how it came into being 
and how it operated, all for the salutary purpose of manipulating it to 
their own advantage, this book must be acknowledged as occupying a 
sohtary peak. 

At its most accessible level of understanding, it carries monotheism, 
which is surely before atheism* the ultimate evolutionary simplification 
of theistic belief, to its closest possible encounter with reality. In 
resolving, which it does, the problem, inescapable for well-intentioned 
man, of the apparent incompatibility between a fundamentally in just 
Universe, capable of inflicting untold pain on the innocent, and a 
fundamentally benevolent Creator-Governor, it offered a new lease of 
life to God on honourable terms. It offered an alternative to the 
existential nightmare of Ecclesiastes. The spokesmen for God in the 
established religions were never able to accept those terms which 
included, as a bare minimum, a ruthless clarity of vision, an uncom¬ 
promising acceptance of terrible truths about the Universe. 

But there is an entirely different dimension to the Book of Job, 
and it is to making this dimension accessible that the present work has 
principally been devoted. 

The relationship between the Israelite nation and its Lord God 
was governed from the time of the Sinaitic revelation, by the terms of 
three Convenants, in the Books of Exodus, Leviticus and, in a revised 
form, Deuteronomy. Quotations from each of these solemn agreements 
are to be found in the text of the Dialogue, while that of Deuterono¬ 
my is the disguised but unmistakable model for the descriptions of the 
prosperity and downfall of Job in the Prologue. 

The most obvious novelty of my interpretation, based on 
textual evidence rather than preceding it, is that Job is primarily an 
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allegorical figure representing the people of Judah and their King 
Hezekiah in the time of the Assyrian conquests. This is not the hardly- 
conscious device of merging the individual with community which we 
find in many of the Psalms', where the spontaneous outpouring of 
pain at the trials of the people finds expression in the laments of a poet 
speaking for them in the first person, but a supremely conscious 
employment of a literary device, in a work whose every aspect is 
sculptured with professional craft. 

This national-historical underpinning of an allegorical Job is 
emphatically not an optional alternative for readers. It is the essential 
carrier of its most profound messages. Almost nothing of the final 
portion of the book, its resolution, makes any sense at all if we do not 
read the whole of it as an allegory. Indeed it is the veiled story of 
national disaster, the rupture of Convenants between the tribal desert 
God and His chosen people, and the trial of faith of Israel in exile 
which is the true theme of the book, while the superficial layer, 
treating of personal disaster, betrayal and temptation, is merely an 
exceptionally effective and compelling disguise and vehicle. 

The purpose of the author in writing the Book of Job was, I 
believe, to re-draw the nature of the relationship between the people 
of Israel and their God by demonstrating that the Covenants were no 
longer in operation, that they had been unilaterally abrogated by the 
Lord, or in the alternative, so transgressed by the people, that they had 
become inoperative. We can easily see, on reading the story with this 
thought as a considered possibility, that Job representing the Israelite 
nation, believed the betrayal to have been the Lord's, while the Lord 
was equally convinced that His people had deserted Him and His 
ways. 

The bases of these Covenants had been something new in 
national and religious history. While the surrounding nations structu¬ 
red their relationships with their tutelary gods on the premise of 
deities whose actions had all the caprice deduced from the behaviour 
of their own venal lords, kings and emperors^, reserving laws and rules 
of social behaviour for the lower realm, Israel attempted an exercise in 
transcendence. In what we would now term a quantum leap of 
sophistication, the architects of the Jewish religion re-ordered the rules 
of conduct required to gain favour in the upper sphere so that they 
coincided with the conduct rationally , calculated to promote a 
particular value system - orderly society, safe conduct among men and 
women in their dealings with each other, security for the State, peace 
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between the generations, secure tenure and orderly transfer of 
property, harmony of home life, husbandry of resources for the future. 
The demands of the Lord became codified not on the basis of the 
arbitrary and contemptibly selfish spirits of gods fabricated from the 
raw materials of human cupidity, but on the best interests of the 
earthly society, The divine realm became sponsor of a Code of Laws 
for the benefit of the public - Ten Commandments and 603 more. 

The force of these agreements, the Covenants, while hinting at 
individual behaviour and individual disfavour, was essentially a 
collectivist contract. You, as a people, obey my laws and I, as your 
God, will ensure your prosperity, survival and harmony. Disobey, and 
immeasurable disaster will follow. The Covenants, so understood, had 
a very good chance of proving self-fulfilling, for they did indeed spell 
out conduct required to give internal and external strength to a society, 
to preserve it from the principal dangers of internal conflict and 
disintegration which in time must inevitably turn the strongest into 
victims. 

But it was inevitable that among the common people, this 
simply splendid, rational, serviceable system of justice should degene¬ 
rate to the personal level, that the idea would spread that a good and 
just man would earn a good life, and a wicked one, disaster. Indeed, as 
an underlying superstition, this belief is enormously widespread 
amongst believing Jews and Christians to this day. 

Perhaps on a psychological level this proposition too has 
validity, but in the simple terms on which it was understood, that 
virtue conferred prosperity and immunity from the pitfalls of life - it 
is demonstrably false in every time and place. Despite this falsehood, 
the proposition was widely accepted in Israel that the Lord Who 
would reward and punish right and wrong of the nation must do the 
same for each individual within it, posing a theological conundrum 
over which debate has never ceased. This proposition seems to have 
become the evolved dogma of the Israelite view of its Covenants and 
Its God, and also its Wisdom at the time of the writing of the Book of 
Job. It is certainly the "Wisdom" propounded repreatedly by Job's 
friends. 

The author sought to upset these Covenantal interpretations 
of the truths about the Universe essentially because events - the 
Assyrian conquests - and the mundane facts of personal lives had 
demonstrated their invalidity.- Therefore the very survival of the 
Hebrew God, and by unavoidable corollary, the Israelite nation, was 
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in jeopardy. A new and even more realistic foundation for the faith 
had become an urgent necessity. 

Surely rightly, the author judged that the tribal-god relation¬ 
ship of Israel and the Lord, no different in essence from those of other 
more prosperous and successful nations, nations celebrating in triumph 
over the downfall of Israel, could not survive the appalling and 
undeserved reverses of the "Age of Empires". The people in exile and 
at home would surely transfer their allegiance to one who seemed a 
more powerful or faithful god. Indeed this was the fate of the ten 
tribes of Israel in exile. Signs of this fear recur throughout the Book 
of Job. He therefore wrote this book to point the way to a different 
form of relationship between man and god, one no longer dependent 
on reward and punishment, reciprocal rights and duties, bur relying on 
an internalised god, a devotion to righteousness of necessity in the 
teeth of the "living God who denied me (Job) justice, the Almighty 
Who embittered my soul". In doing so, he also freed the Lord to move 
from His exclusive partnership with His chosen people towards that 
universality which has left Him in the Western world as the One Sole 
God, with no rival in the heavens or on the earth. 

Briefly, this is the Book of Job: an heretical interpretation of 
the downfall of the Israelite polity as the unilateral rupture by the 
Lord of the Covenants between God and His people, rather than as 
their fulfillment. It hints at a purpose and timing for this rupture 
analogous to the severance of the umbilical cord between mother and 
offspring, and points the way into a future where the monotheistic 
concept of Judaism might evolve in the direction of universality. It 
seems to harbour as an ultimate purpose the liberation of the human 
sense of justice and right behaviour from all dependence on superna¬ 
tural reward or sanction. Thus the Book of Job contains religious 
innovations as momentous as the Ten Commandments, innovations so 
far in advance of their time that neither Judaism nor Christianity has 
yet been willing fully to absorb them. 

It has taken me more than half a century to arrive at these 
conclusions, but in the last twenty years, in which I have been 
exploring this magical text and making discoveries like an archaeologist 
uncovering artefacts, burrowing ever deeper into darkness to find ever 
deeper truths, I have lived in his company whom I believe the wisest 
man who ever put quill to papyrus, and loved every hour of my days. 


Melbourne, June 1994. 
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INTRODUCTION 




Introduction 


Biblical scholarship has always been a closed field, immune from 
external criticism and appraisal except on such narrow grounds as the 
literary quality of its product. Only from within has it been possible 
to debate the methods and results of textual analysis. This reservation 
of the field to an intimate elite has led to errors systematically 
becoming entrenched, perpetuated, and passed on from teacher to 
student. In it, it has become all too easy to brush aside the occasional 
protest against procedures whose best justification has been the high 
reputations of those who practiced them. 

All the problems and indequacies of Biblical scholarship are 
intensified and concentrated when the yet narrower specialty of Book 
of Job studies is concerned. For this is not only the Biblical work most 
sophisticated in both literary technique and intellectual content, it is 
also textually by far the most difficult to decipher. 

M. Dahood, the great authority on Ugaritic - North-West 
Semitic - asserted extravagantly that 30% of the verses in the Book of 
Job remain untranslated^ (without a faithful translation). If he was 
right, or anywhere near being right, this provides some explanation of 
the startling fact that since I started work on the Book of Job twenty 
years ago, new translations have appeared under the banner of the 
Jewish Publication Society, by Habel, by Hartley, by Mitchell, a half¬ 
translation by Clines has seen the light and a partial one by Van Seims; 
goodness knows how many more are taking shape in university 
libraries and theological departments; besides these there have appeared 
commentaries by McKenna, Janzen, Guyon, Eaton, Vawter, Garland, 
Simundsen, Epp, Penn-Lewis and Gibson, and doubtless others I have 
not seen. 

Indeed, in the modern age of Biblical studies, there have been 
many dozens of translations of the Book of Job, particularly into 
English and German, and the majority have been accompanied by 
commentaries and explanations seeking to justify the selections which 
have been made. In this word "selections” is a major clue as to what 
has being going on. All the recent translators of Job (perhaps not 
Mitchell) have been enormously erudite scholars, steeped m the 
literature of Job as deeply as, if not more deeply than, in the Book of 
Job itself. What they seem to have done h^ been to examine all the 
many versions to which their predecessors have given birth, comparing 
them either critically or indulgently with the Hebrew text, and making 
selections from them. There are many scores of verses in Job where 
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radically different versions have circulated in past literature, so that there 
is scope for innumerable possible combinations, none of them original. 

But if Dahood was right, this process will never get any closer 
to tapping the true meaning of the work, for if a verse has never been 
correctly translated, what boots it which of the wrong versions one 
selects? Conceding a little exaggeration, I believe Dahood was right, 
and it is not by erudition, or the multiplication of selections from such 
scholarship, that any progress will be made. Indeed, heresy though it 
be, I feel constrained to suggest that the more one is immersed in the 
mistakes of the past, the harder it becomes to solve the problems of 
the text with the fresh insights that are needed. 

How we may suspect that Dahood was about right is that 
whichever version of the Book of Job we pick up, or however we mix 
and match parts of versions together, we will always end up with a 
mass of contradictions, illogicalities, inelegancies, which we must then 
try to explain away as well as we can. What is more, we are bound to 
find in our collection of dismembered and re-assembled fragments of 
past versions, innumerable obvious examples of rude assaults on the 
Hebrew text of natures which owe nothing at all to the sort of rigour 
which ought to govern all scholarships and scientific enquiry. 

For this reason, it seemed to me pointless to include any 
review of the literature in this book. Where I have been happy with 
another's translations, I have uses or paraphrased it, frequently without 
acknowledgement. The skeleton I have used for my translation is the 
old JPS one, which itself was the AV made conformable to Jewish 
understanding, and where I have accepted the common view of a verse 
or passage, I have written what is close to a mildly modernised version 
of that. Only where there has been controversy, and I have felt I had 
something to contribute, have I entered the lists. 

The Book of Job is poetic throughout, and almost entirely 
formally poetic. The spirit of the present age of Biblical scholarship 
seems to be quite strongly anti-poetic. To read the great Hebrew 
trumpet-blast of Genesis 1:1 in the New JPS translations is to realise 
to what an extent the very style of these direct and compact poets has 
become an embarrassment. "When God began to create heaven and 
earth - the earth being unformed and void, with darkness over the 
surface of the deep and a wind from God sweeping over the water - 
God said "Let there be light". One may argue that such a version 
recreates the meaning of the Hebrew, but it would be very difficult to 
sustain the argument that it does anything to the spirit but murder it! 
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No poet, I have nevertheless attempted to maintain a form of 
poetic diction and spirit in the translation, and, where specific devices, 
as rhyme, assonance, alliteration, have been employed by the author, 
I have done my best to reproduce them. 

The world of Biblical scholarship has been swept in the past 
century and a half by successive theories relating to the composition 
of its books, the rules governing the grammer and syntax of its prose 
and poetry, its laws of prosody, analyses of its genres and their 
purposes, so that we have reached a state where we can classify the 
scholarly works we read by the theory which has influenced them. 
There is no theory in my translation, other than that translation 
depends on the faithful rendition of words and sentences to recreate as 
closely as possible, first the meaning and then the emotional and 
intellectual ambience of what the translator believed to be the 
intention at the time of writing. 

This book is not a text-book of the Book of Job, nor is it in 
any way a review of the literature, nor does it contain one. For those 
who do want one, I suggest they consult the first volume of Clines, 
and await the second. 

Comments on the translation are largely restricted to where I 
have felt them to be necessary, and the greater part goes without. But 
there are points which, even after the translation has been given and 
justified, need explanation. For example, the first author, the Deutero- 
nomist, or Moses, or God, depending on your point of view, to speak 
of sore lesions from the sole of the foot to the crown of the head, and to 
mean something entirely different from the literal sense, had to explain 
it a little later in the text. So did the second, Isaiah, to ensure that he 
was not misinterpreted. But the author of Job was the third, and he 
perhaps felt that by now the expression had taken on a metaphorical 
mask of its own, and needed no laborious anti-paraphrase to correct 
the literalist's impression. The modern translator has to mend this 
omission with direct comment. 

To generalise, where meaning in the Hebrew depends not 
simply on the words, but also on their associations, the translator has 
an obvious obligation to tell the reader so. This can happen very 
frequently in a book which consists largely of a debate between a 
group of well-educated gentlemen who, like all scholars, delighted in 
displaying their scholarship by quotation and reference. 




I 

The Art of Mistranslation 


The trouble with the Book of Job is quite simply stated. It has been 
misunderstood and mistranslated with unerring consistency for as far 
back as our knowledge stretches. Let me give the example of one very 
simple verse as a sample justification of that statement. Job 40:26 is a 
question asked of Job by God about Leviathan. 

rnb Dpn mnm 

The words used in it are straightforward. An is the kind of reed 
which grows at the foot of trees - apart from grass, the lowest (in 
height) form of vegetable matter. Bightly or wrongly, it is often 
considered to mean bulrush (AV of Isaiah 58:5). The word recurs as 
probably vegetable matter producing smoke when burnt in the next 
chapter of Job. mn is a brier or a bramble and also occurs elsewhere in 
Job - 31:40, where it is the sterile substitute for wheat invoked in a 
curse. The verse itself appears to be a parody of Isaiah 37:29 addressed 
by God to Sennacherib as though a horse: 

"[SKG. ^nn 

And I shall put My hook in your nos€y and My bridle in your lips. 

It is fairly clear then that the Job verse asks 

Will you put a reed in his nose 
And pierce his jaw with a bramble? 

and it is not the task of the translator to explain why. That task 
belongs to the interpreter. When they are both the same, the translator 
must do his job first, and only then may he get to work on it as inter¬ 
preter. Th': primary requisite is an accurate translation. 

Here are the versions of 40:26 of LXX, Vg and QT: 

LXX: Will you fasten a ring in his nostril and bore his lip with a clasp? 
Vg: Can you put a ring in his nose and pierce his jaw with a bracelet ?. 
QT: Will you place a muzzle on his nose^ and will you pierce his jaw 
with your engraving tool? 
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This requires diagnosing. 

What is going on that in three ancient translations, two words 
have achieved five different senses between them, none of which 
corresponds to the correct (as far as we now know) meaning of either 
word?“ I suggest there is one explanation only, and that explanation 
spreads its wings to explain half the errors in translation of the Book 
of Job from that time to this. The persons responsible for these 
versions were not translating what the writer wrote, but what they 
thought he ought to have written or meant to have written. They 
could not believe their eyes when they read of passing a reed through 
the nose of a leviathan and piercing his jaw with a bramble. What 
nonsense! So bless them! they corrected his mistakes for him! Scholars 
have been correcting the mistakes of one of the world's greatest poets 
ever since. 

It will be instructive to see how our five new versions (Clines 
has not reached Chapter 40 yet) have coped with the problem of this 
verse. NJPSV mates LXX's ring with the splendidly non-commital 
barb. Both Habel and Hartley copy barb and face it with rope (H.) and 
cord (Hartley). Mitchell demotes this into string and cracks Leviathan's 
jaw with a pin. Van Seims scores top marks not only amongst these 
five, but in all the history of the Book of Job with bulrush and thorn. 
If only he had not added an explanation^ 

The cord, rope, string rendition of derives from the assump¬ 
tion that what means a reed can also mean a rope plaited of reeds. 
Both Pope and Cordis ingeniously draw attention to the ancient Greek 
schoinos which means both a reed (the aromatic rush) and a rush-rope. 
It is a pity for this argument that the LXX did not employ this word 
in their translation. The proponents of this version refer either to 
methods of carrying or of capturing fish as known or thought to be 
known from ancient inscriptions and pictures. 

Of course the general fault of everybody here is an inability to 
tolerate fun. The Lord is having fun at the expense of Job. Look for 
a moment at 40:29: 

Will you make sport with him like a birdf 

And will you cage him for your maidensf 

This too is asked about Leviathan. Even if one accepted the most 
pathetic of all Biblical misconceptions and regarded Leviathan, the 
mighty chaos-sea-monster and enemy-agent of God and Creation, as a 
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prosaic crocodile, one could hardly fail to recognize the deliberate and 
ludicrous unreality of this image. The preposterous picture of Job 
attempting to capture a vast, fire-breathing monster by passing a reed 
through his incandescent nose and a bramble through his cast-iron jaw 
is exactly the image which the Lord intends to project. As will be seen 
from Chapter 5, p. 174, the origin of the vegetables is v, 40:22. 

There is a two-stage process involved in achieving mistranslati¬ 
ons of this kind. First it is necessary to misunderstand the author's 
intentions, to misconceive the passage to be translated; then it is 
necessary to rewrite the passage to conform to this misconception. The 
example of the reed and bramble is a crude one, where the technique 
of mistranslation consists simply of giving the wrong meaning to one 
or more key words. Translators are usually more resourceful in 
disguising what they have done. There is an art of mistranslation 
which has to be learned, and at the risk of being thought flippant, I 
will add that it is taught in the Bible study departments of Universi¬ 
ties! 

To speak of mistranslation at all is, I know, provocative and, 
in this age of scholarly urbanity, unmannerly. Nor am I unaware that 
there is no such thing as an exact translation, particularly of a poetic 
passage, only a better or a worse compromise. Still, what has gone on 
with reeds and brambles above merits no other word. It is not a 
matter of approaching more or less closely to the intentions of the 
author, or interpreting his mood or poetic nuance. It is really a failure 
to translate at all, a betrayal of the task. In this, we are dealing with 
poles of true and false mediations of the text, with errors, not of 
judgement, but of fact. 

There are surely errors in translations of most if not all Biblical 
books, but equally surely they are nowhere so frequent as in this Book 
of Job, and for this there are good reasons. One is the often remarked 
unique difficulty both of the Hebrew of the book and of its gnomic 
prosodic form. This may account for what I shall call innocent errors. 
But many translational errors in the Book of Job (including the reed 
and bramble) are not of this kind. An innocent error is one that occurs 
for no other reason than a mistake, a misjudgement, a lacuna in 
knowledge, personal or general, reliance on unreliable tradition, or a 
lack or wandering of attention. 

The second type of error is culpable error. This depends on 
some precondition in the mind of the translator which induces him to 
reject, consciously or unconsciously, the appropriate set of plausible 
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translations, and to search for a way around them to a different 
meaning altogether. Such errors have both motive and method, while 
innocent errors lack motive. The motive in the errors discussed above 
was to achieve a verisimilitude which the author had gone to conside¬ 
rable lengths to avoid. 

It is quite common for translators under the influence of 
theories of Biblical composition, from Wellhausen to Lowth to the 
committee of NJPSV, to contrive ways of inducing a text to support, 
or at least to conform to, such theories, and this can lead to unaccep¬ 
table versions of any text. Religious certainty can interfere with 
translation, as in the famous crux of the "virgin" of Isaiah 7:14. So can 
political hatred, as when the word Zion is excised from the Bible by 
one Christian sect, and the gender of the Deity changed by another! 
In the Book of Job there is an additional and special motive in the 
necessity, felt by virtually all scholars, to find the text supporting a 
restricted interpretation of the story-line from which all geographical, 
historical, national and religious specificity is excluded. How intensely 
this necessity is felt to operate may be judged from the fact that the 
majority deny its individuality even to the River Jordan when it makes 
an appearance in the Book of Job (v. p. 176ff). Wherever the text 
makes some specific reference within one of these parameters, it will 
be found that culpable errors abound. 

I now propose to discuss briefly the sundry methods of error 
which I have encountered in my study of the Book of Job. This may 
serve to explain the hostility towards scholarship as such which the 
astute reader will have detected already in this introduction. Nothing 
is less acceptable to a scientifically inclined mind than interference with 
data. 


7. Impugning the Whole Text 

There have been strange theories mooted about the origin of the Book 
of Job. Tur-Sinai insisted that its present text is a botched translation 
from an Aramaic original, granting himself the licence to correct the 
text to bring it into conformity with this imaginary ideal. For a 
scholastic horror story, readers should skim Introduction IV, pages XL 
to L of Tur-Sinai's Introduction. Guillaume^ held that the original 
language was Arabic. 

The wonderful thing about translations is that they are always 
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clearer than the originals. The translator is obliged to choose between 
pairs of ambiguities, to find some lucid way of expressing the deepest 
obscurities, to make decisions and to incorporate them in a version. 
The extreme opacity of the Hebrew Book of Job, the very argument 
which has led these writers to assume an original in another tongue, 
is the most powerful reason for rejecting their contentions. Besides 
this, there is the pervasive presence of word-play - punning - in the 
Hebrew text. Except fortuitously, word-play cannot be translated. For 
these two reasons, as well as the absence of any convincing reason to 
favour such hypotheses, we have to reject these theories and assert that 
the Book of Job was written in literary Hebrew, and carry that 
conclusion to its full logical conclusion. 


2. The Comparative Method 

This last remark engenders far-reaching implications. Translators and 
commentators of the Book of Job, from as long ago as Rashi and Ibn 
Ezra down to the present day, have developed the habit of dealing 
with certain difficulties in the text by assuming a foreign meaning for 
particular words, even though those words be perfectly acceptable Biblical 
Hebrew. In the course of this book, we shall be encountering all those 
examples of this device which have become established wisdom about 
the text, and every one of them will be rejected decisively. It is, for 
example, no more acceptable to translate the Hebrew “ins as "thigh" 
(40:17), to give us the anatomically inconceivable The sinews of his 
thighs are intertwined in place of the metaphorically sound. His sinews 
of fear are intertangled!, than it is to translate the German kind as 
"well-disposed". The search of cognate languages for the meaning of 
Hebrew words is justified only where the Hebrew words are otherwise 
entirely unknown, and even in these cases conclusions drawn from 
such discoveries should be entertained with the utmost wariness, “ina 
in Hebrew would not have meant "thigh" even had Job 40:17 been the 
only example of the word, a hapax legomenon. 

It is more than 120 years since the great Anglican divine. Dr. 
Pusey, expressed his outrage at this approach^ but if anything, it has 
become more accepted, even to the point of being seen as an indispen¬ 
sable resource, in the intervening time. Dr. Pusey wrote. 
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But the comparison of the cognate dialects opened for a time an 
unlimited licence of innovation. Every principle of interpretation^ 
every rule of language was violated. The Bible was interpreted with 
a wild recklessness to which no other hook has ever been subjected. 
A subordinate meaning of some half understood Arabic word was 
always at hand to remove whatever one misliked. 


Not a decade later an even greater Anglican clergyman, Pusey's protege 
Charles Dodgson^, published Alice Through The Looking-Glass where 
Humpty Dumpty declared, 

"When I use a word, it means just what I choose it to mean - 
neither more nor less." 

"The question is," said Alice, "whether you can make words 
mean so many different things." 

"The question is," said Humpty Dumpty^ "which is to be master 
- that's all." 

Exactly the same practice is as widespread today. Gordis writes 
in the introduction to his monumental translation/commentary of Job 


No significant work in Biblical research is possible today without the 
use of the comparative method, the full utilization of extra-Biblical 
sources from the ancient Near East, Semitic, Hamitic, and even 
further afield. 


G divided this method into two components. 


horizontal, reaching out in space from the biblical heartland to the 
surrounding peoples, cultures and religions of the Middle East, and 
vertical, reaching out in time to later periods in the historical 
experience of the Jewish people. 


He adds a very necesssary caveat: 
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Indeed comparative material is so much in vogue that it is often 
permitted to take precedence ... even over intrinsic Biblical 
evidence at hand when it points in another direction. Often the 
text is emended to conform to the extra-Hebrew parallel, even 
when the Hebrew usage supports the Masoretic text. 


Nonetheless, Gordis adheres as avidly as any other scholar to the error 
against which he warns. 

Although G is undoubtedly exaggerating, there is no gainsaying 
the enormous value of viewing Biblical texts in the contexts of their 
contemporary geographical, social and historical settings. It is when the 
Hebrew language is deprived of its individuality and integrity that 
serious trouble ensues. What was going on in the countries around 
Israel can be employed to cast the brightest of lights on the understan¬ 
ding and interpretation of Biblical passages, but not on their translati¬ 
on. It cannot be allowed to infest the language with foreign words. 


3. Quotations and Similar Figures 

The indefatigable Gordis recognized eleven different forms of 
"quotation" in the Bible, and claimed that seven of these are to be 
found in Job^. The use which he, and many others, have made of the 
"recognition" of quotations is as follows: A statement is made by one 
of the speakers which, in the opinion of the scholar, is inappropriate 
or incomprehensible. He therefore declares that this statement is a 
virtual quotation^ either recording what another speaker has said 
(although there be no record of this), or recording a view the speaker 
himself once held but has now abandoned, or a view which he imputes 
to someone else. That this is a very dangerous weapon indeed is readily 
apparent. With it, it is possible actually to reverse the intention of any 
passage at will. Its lavish employment by Gordis is perhaps the major 
flaw in his commentary. We shall encounter, and refute, a considerable 
number of "Gordian quotations" in the course of this study, but here 
I give one example, one of the most seriously damaging. Chapter 
24:18-24 are difficult verses. Gordis converts all of them into a direct 
speech "quotation" by prefixing to them the phrase You say to me (of 
which there is no trace or hint in the Hebrew) - You say to me, "They 
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penalty for wickedness in this life, when in fact they are his own words 
decrying God's indifference to the sufferings of the poor! 

It is unfortunate that it cannot be said categorically that the 
only true quotations in the Book of Job are ones which are introduced 
in such a way as to make it clear that a quotation is to follow. There 
are wholly unintroduced quotations, but we only know this because 
we can identify the passage quoted. Some are immediately recognizable 
and universally acknowledged. 22:18 The counsel of the wickedy far be 
it from me! is the same as 21:16. 42:3 Who obscures counsel without 
knowledge? is obviously a variant of 38:2. 7:17 What is man that you 
magnify him? must be a close relation of Psalm 8:5. When it comes, 
however, to 2:7 as Deut 28:35, 1:14-19 as Deut 28:31,32, 17:6 as Deut 
15:6, neither the facts nor their significance is commonly mentioned 
(v. Chap. 1). Indeed, where it does not suit the purposes of the 
commentators to mention them, or when they do not see the purpose 
of the quotation, no notice is taken even of direct quotations within 
the book itself - 41:4 (v“i3 Kb) as a quotation of 11:3 (d^HD 7“I3 
for example. 

Thus not only are non-quotations regularly identified as 
quotations, but quotations are regularly treated as nonquotations. The 
tolerance of this practice is another result of the immunity enjoyed by 
the field of Biblical study from outside appraisal. 

A further problem lies in the identification of those aggregati¬ 
ons of words, to be found in all languages, called collocations, where 
the same phrase is used again and again in divers contexts, but where 
the element of true quotation does not really exist. The passage 
19:15-19, seemingly dependent on sundry sources, is probably an 
elaborate example of this. Yet another problem is in determining 
whether a certain passage might not be a quotation from Psalm 151 a 
classic example of the question what song the sirens sang. This is not 
as fanciful as it sounds for many scholars "identify" 17:5 and 11:12, and 
even the peerless 1:21 as well-known sayings of the author's time, of 
which no other trace has survived. The almost central problem of the 
so-called "folk-tale of Job" is a problem in this category. See below in 
the section "How Many Authors?". 

Again, we face problems in determining, after identifying a 
quotation from elsewhere in the Bible or ME literature, who is quoting 
whom. Is Job 3:3 a quotation of Jeremiah 20:14,15, or vice versa} Such 
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questions cannot be answered without definitive datings of both books. 
Without them, it is fatally easy to invent sophistic arguments to 
support any hypothesis. 

Granted that a recognizable quotation does not require any 
introduction, and this of course is true in any language, what introduc¬ 
tion is required to establish an unrecognizable passage as a quotation? 
Or pehaps we should clean up our nomenclature a little and speak here 
not of a quotation but an attribution. "You said," "He said," even "I 
said" are straightforward. Most commentators recognize 22:19b An 
innocent man would deride them as an introduction to the words the 
innocent will speak, and they are surely right for what follows is 
scornful and contemptuous. But what of 12:4 I am a mockery to His 
friends} Is not what follows this He who calls upon Cod and He answers 
him is a just and innocent jest just as much the mockery forecast in that 
line? Strangely this solution is not accepted (v.i.). Is 24:12c But Cod 
imputes nothing amiss not a proper introduction to what God does 
impute? I strongly suggest it is. '3 by itself undoubtedly serves in 27:3 
to mark the intensification of Job's statement with "I avow" or "I 
swear". Should it not also be regarded as the introduction to a direct 
speech attribution in 31:18, allowing the verse to make sense without 
assuming a preposterous "he grew up to me" for 'jbi:? 

Yet another puzzle. Does iin^T {and now or perhaps and then) 
after an attribution of direct or indirect speech (35:15; 37:21) indicate 
that a further and subsequent attributed statement is to follow? 

It is clearly necessary to systematise our approach to the vexed 
question of "quotation" and "attribution" which is endemic in a book 
whose principal content is a prolonged debate. The most liberal view 
imaginable must cavil at many of the examples treated as attributions 
by Gordis and other modern scholars. Even if we accept that the least 
resemblance in what is said to what was said elsewhere is justification 
for treating one as a quotation of the other, and that the least hint of 
a comment by someone else (or at some other time) in the flow of a 
speech is justification for reading what is said into another mouth or 
time, attributing it away from the one who is saying it, we shall still 
look in vain for support for many now fully accepted attributions in 
the Book of Job. The unrestricted assumption that the scholar may 
choose into whose mouth he will place any words spoken by anyone 
in the debate at the heart of Job means that he has usurped the right 
to make the book say what he wants it to say, thinks it ought to have 
said, rather than what it does indeed record. The commentator and 
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translator must always be searching for rules which will constrain 
freedom, not liberate imagination. 


4. Distortions of Grammar 

The changing from one language to another or one speaker to another 
only scratch the surface of the resources available to one determined 
to find the text conformable to his preconceptions. For instance, the 
sense of a passage may be effectively reversed by placing it in the 
jussive mood. This is a Biblical Hebrew variation of the imperfect (but 
only the imperfect) tense which changes a sentence from a statement 
into a wish - "Let it be" in place of "it is, was, or will be". The heart 
of that same passage which Gordis turned into a quotation, 24:18-20, 
was read as jussive as long ago as in LXX, and as recently as NJPSV 
the whole section 18-24 is still so treated {May they be flotsam on the 
face of the water) though in the section of seven verses there are three 
examples of verbs in the wrong form for the jussive as well as one verb 
in the perfect tense. There are even noun clauses, which it might be 
thought could not by any stretch of the imagination be made 
desiderative. Similar defects afflict other passages where this same 
illegitimate device is employed, e.g. 21:19,20, which has the distinction 
of being mistreated both as a false attribution in 19a, and as a false 
jussive in 19b and 20! 

A lax attitude to grammar may lead to the distortion or 
inversion of the meaning of a passage in other ways, imagining 
hermaphrodite sentences with feminine subjects and masculine verbs 
(they do sometimes occur). Particularly taking a singular verb and 
tacking it onto a plural subject or the opposite, can turn a statement 
by or about one party into one by or about another. The passage, 
24:17-21, which has been surfacing repeatedly in this indictment, 
presents so singular a congeries of examples of this device that the only 
choice left to an uncommitted student is to determine whether it was 
the author or all the translators who were deranged! The "they" who 
perish swiftly in Gordis, and who are destined to be flotsam in NJPSV 
are represented by the non-negotiably singular word Kin in the 
Hebrew! 

There is a body of opinion, par excellence in the NEB 

translation of the Bible, which actually believes that Hebrew verse is 
not constrained by grammatical rules at all or at least by none known. 
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Noel Freedman® wrote 


Don't take anything for granted, least of all the idea that prose rules 
govern Hebrew poetry, with a few exceptions. It is the other way 
round: poetry has its own rules, and occasionally the results coincide 
with prose usage, but not always or often, and there is always the 
possibility of a different arrangement or analysis, and we must 
reckon with the possibility of multiple meanings and different levels 
of discourse. 


This is either a counsel of despair or the determination to treat the 
text as a palimpsest upon which the commentator is free to inscribe 
essentially his own composition. To read 15:28: 

The city where he lives will lie in ruins, his house will be deserted; it 
will soon become a heap of rubble. (NEB) 

is truly to play author. There are indubitably deviations from prose 
syntax and grammar in Hebrew poetry, particularly in the extremely 
contracted sentence formations used in the Book of Job. The absence 
of the nota accusativa and the sparing use of the definite article, the 
way in which suffixes are allowed to spread their influence to parallel 
nouns and verbs which lack them are all very obvious. The far greater 
laxity in the use of the tenses is disconcerting to a diligent translator. 
But none of this adds up to justification for disregard of the normal 
rules of grammar. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine how in any language 
such a situation might arise that grammatical rules for prose and 
poetry could be radically different, and this least of all in Hebrew, a 
language where the difference between the two modes of writing is so 
indistinct, so graduated. 
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5. Denaturing the Idiom 

Allied to the misprision of Masoretic grammar is the technique of 
dismissing the idiomatic sense of a phrase in favour of its long 
discarded literal meaning, as when ’DD (30:18) is translated "as the 
mouth of", in'’S"*7» (40:23) as "to his mouth"; (14:4) as "who will 
give?" QPS), "who will extract?" (H), "who can distinguish?" (G), "who 
will produce?" (NJPSV), "who can make [into]?" (C). In this last 
example it is apparent that the translators are drawing courage from 
each others’ follies, and concentrating their skills on novel ways of 
reproducing the errors of the past rather than on how to correct them. 
We might expect a badly programmed computer to misrepresent stock 
phrases in these ways. The worst aspect of this practice is the 
selectivity with which it is applied. is given by all translators as 
an idiom in almost all locations. □:? is always taken as thoroughly 
idiomatic in 10:12, but never in 40:15. This favouritism is impossible 
to justify. 

It is true that the possibility of making startling use of the 
literal sense of an idiomatic phrase is open to the inventive writer. I 
would even suggest that there are at least two such examples in the 
Book of Job - 1:5 and 21:33. But the exposure of such examples 
requires close argument, and at the very least a clear demonstration 
that the idiomatic sense is not applicable in the context. 


6. Reattribution per se 

Quite crudely we find commentators simply reattributing speeches or 
parts of speeches to speakers other than those whom the text announ¬ 
ces. There is, for example, close to unanimous consensus (this writer 
of course dissenting) that major portions of Chapters 24, 26 and 27 
(yes, sometimes including 24:18-24) are incorrectly attributed to Job in 
the MT, although strangely, no two scholars seem to be in full 
agreement as to which portions of which speeches should be realloca¬ 
ted to which of the comforters. With engaging disingenuousness, 
D&G’ put it thus: 
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The probability is greaty not that to the third cycle Sophar contribu¬ 
ted nothing and Bildad less than half a dozen distichsy but that the 
speeches of the third cycle have through some accident reached us in 
a very imperfect form, part of them having been lost, the remainder 
dislocated. This single hypothesis (my italics) of mutilation of the 
text accounts at once for the whole of the peculiarities of the existing 
close of the third cycle... 


Again we encounter a method of exegesis which can be used to cut any 
Gordian knot and relieve us of the necessity of struggling with the 
significance of a recalcitrant part of the work. The formulation of such 
single hypotheses as allow the translator to work his will unconstrai¬ 
ned upon the text should always be resisted. Later in this book (Chap. 
9), I shall demonstrate how the elements of this so-called "third cycle" 
belong together where they have been put, and how the apparent 
contradictions which the text suggests may properly be resolved 
without recourse to surgery. Indeed this whole theory of a disordered 
"third cycle" has arisen because of prior translational malpractices 
sedulously copied from generation to generation. 


7. Prising Stones from a Mosaic 

If we go back in time a few decades and turn to the work of Christian 
exegetes, we find all textual problems summarily dissolved by the 
expedient of expunging from the text any portion which caused 
difficulty. Each Biblical book was treated as a mosaic of different 
authors, peppered with interpolations and glosses, and the game played 
was to restore a mythical original, or more than one, which was 
perfectly self-consistent and sensible, although sometimes reduced in 
size to but a small fraction of the transmitted work. With regard to 
the Book of Job, this process reached its absurd climax, or nadir, in the 
analysis of BaumgarteP^ (1933), who allowed just 168 verses to survive 
from Chapters 4 to 31 (out of almost 700) and denied all authenticity 
to any other part of the book! When it comes to consideration of 
Elihu (Chaps 32-37), present-day commentators of all denominations 
have no hesitation in applying this Wellhausian approach, and wishing 
them out of the way. Chapter 28 scarcely fares better. 
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While it is true that, like rolling snowballs, simple and popular 
compositions, especially those like ballads, which are sung to repetitive 
tunes, tend to gather additional material as the years pass, this does not 
happen to such elaborate literary works as the Book of Job. The most 
that has been established in this regard is the occasional addition of a 
few explanatory lines at the end of such compositions. This we know 
happened in the LXX Book of Job, though it is noteworthy that the 
addition has long ago been shed. It is also possible that the last six 
over-specific verses (42:12-17) of the present MT version, which are 
absent from the QT and, significantly, also from the commentary of 
Berechiah, are not a part of the original work. The possibility that 
Chapters 28 and 32-37 are interpolations is, I believe, negligible. 


8. Corruption per se 

The text of the Bible is, in parts, as many as 3000 years old, and has 
been transmitted for a large part of that time by manual copyists. The 
precautions against error or corruption creeping into the text have 
been formidable, but it is in the nature of reality that imperfections 
have been introduced. The original text was without vowels, and for 
many centuries the vocalization was transmitted by word of mouth - 
essentially by song. The dangers in this are too obvious to state. That 
there are errors in the text we know for certain because of the 
existence of variant texts in different ancient manuscripts of the Bible. 

The problem of detecting and correcting such errors is not 
susceptible of any unique and perfect solution. A conservative attitude 
will seek to accept as much of the text as possible and to assume 
corruption only as a last resort, and this surely is the right way. My 
finding has been that errors in the Masoretic Text are extremely rare 
in the Book of Job, perhaps no more than two dozen, and those all of 
a most minor nature. There are in Hebrew letters which resemble each 
other, "I and "i; n and n, but I know of no instance in Job where it is 
reasonable to suspect that confusion has occurred between either of 
these pairs. The sort of error which is to be found is a metaplasm - 
Tiiobii? for 'PbDtD, a dropped letter, n« for nriK, or a confusion between 
sureq and holem. 

On the other hand the assumption of corruption of the text is very 
common amongst Job scholars, although there is great variation, with 
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those claiming to be relying on the MT tending to be far more 
conservative than others. Tur-Sinai made use of the assumption of 
corruption to an extent which is agreed to be excessive by almost 
everyone. But the practice of even the most conservative commentators 
and translators succeeds in generating as many maimed and mangled 
words as wounded soldiers on a battlefield. 

It should, I think, be an unbreakable rule that, in the absence 
of extrinsic evidence of corruption (variant readings in old manuscripts 
or deduced from LXX, Vg, Peshitta, etc.) the assumption of corruption 
is barred if the word under suspicion exists at all in Hebrew. The fact 
that one or more commentators cannot understand what is written 
should not suffice to justify changing the text. I offer here only one 
example to illustrate the lightness with which this very serious course 
is habitually undertaken. 

Eliphaz declares in 5:7 that Man is born to Trouble^ a simple 
poetic statement whose literal meaning is that Trouble is the parent of 
man. Many commentators consider that this statement does not quite 
fit into its context, and that what the poet really meant to say was that 
Man begets trouble. From this it is no distance at all for them to make 
the decision that this after all must have been what he did say. They 
therefore take the Pu'al verb of the MT and revocalize it to the 

t 

hapax deficient Hiph'il form I'pv, achieving their ends, and destroy¬ 
ing altogether the carefully crafted architecture of Eliphaz’s extended 
discourse on the subject of the parentage of man and Trouble and 
affliction. At the same time the parallelism of the verse which has in 
stich b the sons of one god, Reshef and in stich a the sons of another, 
Amal, is destroyed. 

That any scholar should imagine that his trade gives him the 
freedom to change a perfectly good i':’!'' into something else, and that 
a form unattested in the Bible, is testimony to a terribly wrong 
attitude which has somehow flourished in the profession uncorrected 
for decades or centuries. I cannot see that we can go on permitting 
changes of this kind to be made in the text of these revered books. 
Some form of self-discipline must one day prevail. No fewer than 
fifteen distinguished Biblical scholars'* have insisted on this mischie¬ 
vous change of vocalization, for which there is no reason whatever but 
their own imperfect understanding of the text and appreciation of its 
ramifications and subtleties. 

This one example could be multiplied a hundred-fold. The fact 
is that many scholars, although they might not wish to admit it. 
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actually prefer making an emendation to accepting the MT, other 
things being equal. The scope for ingenuity is, of course, limitless. 


9. The Massacre of the Particles 

Another form of violence to the text, one which has been systematised 
in the NJPSV throughout the Bible can be described as the demolition 
of road signs. A vital ingredient in language is the small directional 
words, conjunctions and prepositions, which govern the relationships 
between substantive words, verbs and nouns. There is nothing to 
complain of in NJPSV's statement of its practice in this regard^^; it is 
impeccable. 


A further obvious difference between this translation and most 
of the older ones is in the rendering of the Hebrew particle waw, 
which is usually translated "and." Biblical Hebrew demanded 
frequent use of the waw, but in that style it had the force not 
only of "and" but also of "however," "but," "yet," "when," and 
any number of other such words and particles, or none at all that 
can be translated into English. Always to render it as "and" is to 
misrepresent the Hebrew rather than be faithful to it. Conse¬ 
quently the committee translated the particle as the sense 
required, or left it untranslated. 


They left it untranslated 450 times in the 1043-verse Book of Job 
alone, displaying rather than the judicious care foreshadowed by the 
above, a lust for indiscriminate destruction which is ludicrous and 
astonishing. What is more it is not only waws which have succumbed 
to the long knives of JPS, but numerous other prepositions and 
conjunctions of none of which can it be said that they have the force 
of no word at all which can be translated into English. Having rid 
themselves of these authentic roadsigns, the translators then had to face 
the necessity of replacing them with new ones of their own, for no 
language can function effectively without a sufficiency of particles. 
They did not flinch from this. 

In Jeremiah 25 there is a passage in which a large number of 
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place-names from the region is assembled in a comprehensive impreca¬ 
tion. A study of this list shows that it contains enough information to 
locate reasonably accurately on the map a considerable number of 
places whose position is otherwise unknown. Amongst them is the 
Land of Uz, the setting of the Book of Job^^ (see Chap. 2). However, 
in order to follow the information contained in this list, it is necessary 
to pay the closest attention to the presences and absences of waws . 
There are in all thirty waws in the entire passage, but woe to him who 
relies on NJPSV to decipher it, for only thirteen of them have 
survived, and upon what principle these and no others, who can tell.^ 
There is no substitute for unfailing respect for the text, 
enduring to the least '}Ql, tittle ^ waw and da gesh . 


10. Questionable Questions 

Another way of achieving the pernicious objective of reversing the 
meaning of a statement is to treat it as a rhetorical question demanding 
a negative answer. A signal example of this is 40:24a, unp" almost 
always rendered, with the aid of denaturing the idiom to suggest 
Job's inability to capture Behemoth {Shall any take him by the eyes?) 
when it actually refers to Behemoth's confidence in his ability to 
capture Nahar {In his opinion he can take him.) There are also examples 
of indicatives treated as imperatives and vice versa with similar effect. 


11. Misorientation 

The concepts of "quotation" and "attribution" are not clear-cut. At 
some point we decline into "reference". Particularly in the Book of 
Job, because it is unique amongst Biblical books as a debate or 
discussion, "references" by one speaker to remarks made by another 
must be frequent, and to identify them is an important part of the art, 
both of translation and of interpretation. Of translation as well as 
interpretation because if a word is a reference to the same word 
elsewhere, it must be translated by the same word the second time. 
This does not necessarily apply in other circumstances (see e.g. nnn in 
34:24 and 34:26 where it has quite different meanings). 

Consider the following sample list. Is in 21:32, usually 
taken to mean a tomb or tombstone, a reference to the same word in 
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5:26? Is utterly mysterious in 36:18, a reference to the same 

phrase in 19:29? What oflyipriD in 21:33 and nD“i ipriD in 24:20? 
Once attention has been drawn to it, is there any doubt that 41:19 He 
treats iron as straw and brass as rotten wood is a true reference to 40:18, 
His bones are ingots of brassy His skeleton cast-iron f No-one has dared to 
notice it! For once it is recognized, and with it the opposition between 
Behemoth and Leviathany the whole structure of the common under¬ 
standing of the Book of Job falls in its ramifications like a row of 
dominoes. fOK? in 26:14 can be nothing but a reference to 
in 4:12, flooding Chapter 26 with wholly unfamiliar light. Going 
farther afield, is it possible that there is no element of reference in the 
fact that the phrase iD'pnc occurs twice only in the whole Bible, in Job 
40:29 and Psalm 104:26, both times in reference to an entity called 
Leviathan. Can they really be different Leviathans} 

H, who devoted unparalleled attention to teasing out the 
interplay of words between different chapters and different speakers in 
Job, noted only one of the above internal references, that between 
24:20 and 21:33. 

It is essential that a proper consistency be maintained both in 
identifying genuine references, and in eschewing false ones. While we 
must rigorously avoid assuming quotations gratuitously, we must not 
overlook the innumerable to-and-fro references whereby the speakers, 
including the Lord, taunt, deprecate and answer one another and 
expand and develop their own arguments through thesis and antithesis. 

Even the question of identifying internal and external referen¬ 
ces is not the final relevant attenuation of the problem of orienting 
passages towards one another in this book. We must consider also the 
way in which words are used, and whether we have a right to expect 
consistency in this. Is it reasonable, for example, to allow that the 
author might have used the word D-pritD to mean the skies in 37:21 but 
mean clouds in the sense of individual aggregations of vapour in 38:37? 
Could he have intended m:jnn to mean become hostile to in 17:8 and to 
triumph in 31:29? Can the word omp have entirely different meanings 
m Chapters 5 and 6? Does the Po'lal mean Were you brought 

forthf in 15:7, while also Pol'al, means they writhe in 26:5? 
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12. Barefaced Mistranslation 

Here we return to where we began, finding words like reed and 
bramble exchanged for metallic hardware. Because the next example is 
in itself of surpassing triviality, yet the subject of the lengthiest and 
most fascinating commentary in the whole of Delitzsch's two-volume 
masterpiece^\ I propose to add one final sample of this inexcusable 
technique. 34:36 is ]ny which only produces 

difficulties if the translator decides to make them, G comments as 
follows, 'JS manifestly not "my Father" (Ra, Ibn E.)y a term never applied 
to God in the book; P, Certainly the word does not mean "my father" (so 
Vulg.) here and probably not in I Sam xxiv 12 (sic) and II Kings v 13; 
D&G My father (V pater m\) is out of the question; H 'my father' is 
meaningless at this point and should probably be deleted as a dittograph 
for "Job'. (!) 

Manifestly; certainly; out of the question; meaningless". 

Strong words, these! 

The real trouble here lies in the resolute determination of all commen¬ 
tators to read the verse as an expression of desire Let Job be tried...! It 
does not seem to have occurred to anyone how utterly perverse such 
a sentiment would have been at this point in the story. If the Satan 
had uttered it in Chapter 1 it would have been comprehensible, but 
here when Job in the understanding of these commentators is destitute, 
bereaved of all his children, smitten with foul disease, deserted by all, 
scorned by all, sitting on his ash-heap scratching his sores, one must 
ask in bewilderment, what further trial does Elihu recommend? And 
what sort of character can a man have to say this to or about Job? 

I have searched in vain for a straightforward translation of the 
first line (leaving aside the controversial "Dw). But surely, in modern 
idiom, what this line says is: 

Job is being tested to destruction 

and the next gives Elihu's view of the reasons for this. 

As for despite the magnificent study of Delitzsch, and the 
ingenuity exercised by modern authors in finding new ways of 
expressing their conformity to a fashion, the word has only one real 
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meaning in Hebrew, and all the variations on the dialects of the 
Hauran area which fill the pages of the commentaries cannot alter this. 

is my father. As in English, this also means Sirei^ a form of address 
offered to one who far outranks the speaker. This is how the word 
should be translated in II Kings 5:13, when the servants of Naaman 
sought delicately to persuade him to follow Elisha's prescription. This 
address is not directed to God as those who reject my Father assume, 
but Eliphaz, and has a modicum of sarcasm in the obsequy. Elihu 
promised not to bestow titles on any man, but, having something of a 
Uriah Heep nature, he cannot altogether avoid it. The passage is 
discussed on p. ? 


13, Translating off-centre 

Every word of independent meaning in every language has what we 
have come to call a semantic range, an umbra and penumbra of 
meaning surrounding the primary dictionary definition of the word. 
It is a function of context to direct us where in this complex to locate 
the precise sense attaching to any particular word in a passage. Most 
of the time we shall find our answer in the bull's-eye, the lexical or 
dictionary definition. Often it will be close to this but not exactly it; 
occasionally we shall find the appropriate meaning well off centre. 

Mistranslation reaches its zenith of artistry in devising 
meanings for well-understood words which, while close enough to 
arouse no suspicion of mistranslation, yet combine to convey an 
impression quite different from that which would be obtained from 
unimaginative and uninspired adherence to dictionary meanings of the 
words. Consider the two-verses 15:4,5. Almost every version of this 
admonition contains renditions of the seven key words and phrases 
")Dn, nsT, n")2n, nn^c:?, qbK’ and none of which can be 

proved to be actually wrong, but none of which corresponds closely 
to the normal meaning of the word or phrase. The result is a total 
misrepresentation of the passage. Always the adoption of a novel 
meaning, or the choice of a rare and deviant one, requires especial 
justification, and where a concentration of such exceptions is required 
to sustain a particular interpretation, that interpretation should be 
abandoned. See p. 479ff. 
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14. Faith in and with the Text 

Ultimately these questions of the identification of references, of 
threading the way through syntactic jungles, of deciphering words in 
languages long dead and gone, come down to a question of how much 
one respects the craftsmanship, integrity and alertness of the author of 
the book, and the scribes who laboured to transmit his writing intact 
to an only-imagined future. Did both he and they make a whole lot of 
careless mistakes in putting the book together and transmitting it, or 
is this in fact one of the most refined and delicately chiselled poems 
that the world has ever been bequeathed, lovingly embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life} I do not find it necessary 
to believe that the work, or the Bible as a whole, was divinely inspired 
to conclude that this second is the correct alternative. 

There is another way of resolving what appear to be selfcon¬ 
tradictions and inconsistencies and hopeless obscurities, one which does 
not involve transparently illegitimate forms of textual mutilation 
practiced on the words and sentences anaesthetised during the transfer 
between languages. That is to attempt, by patience and reflection, to 
ascertain what the author of the book was really up to, letting it tell 
its story without interrupting it to coerce into any predetermined 
channel. 

This methodology requires that one put up with the conse¬ 
quences of acceptance of the accuracy and reliability of the work. It 
requires more from the interpreter and less from the translator. It is 
for the former to resolve inconsistencies, contradictions and paradoxes 
faithfully transcribed by the latter. In every enterprise of translat¬ 
ion/interpretation, interpretation must wait upon translation. The text 
must always rule. 

In the translation of the Book of Job which is the centrepiece 
and purpose of this book, I present a translation which is truly based 
on the Masoretic text. It takes as fundamental assumptions that the 
Book of Job was written in literary Hebrew, that it employs standard 
Hebrew grammar and syntax within the constraints of its gnomic 
form, that it says what it wishes to say economically, that it contains 
nothing redundant or unnecessary to its purpose, nor any detritus 
accumulated from external sources, that it lets the reader know by one 
means or another when it is being interrogative, imperative or 
imploring, and when it is invoking material from sources other than 
the immediate speaker. Also I have assumed that the number of errors 
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which has accumulated in the transmission of the text is small, and 
their nature invariably simply explicable in mechanical terms. I have 
not, however, accepted any restraints on interpretation other than 
plausibility and sense. Least of all have I accepted any derived from 
speculations about the literary category of the work. 



II 

Some Aspects of the Provenance of the 

Book of Job 


Of what genre is the Book of Job? When was it composed? Who was 
the author or authors? Was there more than one author? What was the 
purpose in writing it? 


1. Genre 

Anyone who reads some part of the recent literature relating to the 
Book of Job will gather that it has been almost fully accepted that it 
belongs to that corpus of ancient international literature known as 
"Wisdom Literature". Taking books at random from this section of the 
library I read: 

Job has commonly and appropriately been classed with Pr., 
Qoh., Sir., and Wisdom as belonging to the "Wisdom" or reflective 
literature of the Jews in which human life is considered broadly 
without the overruling national interest that characterizes most other 
Hebrew literature. D&G 

The Book of Job represents the supreme achievement of 
Hebrew Wisdom. In form and approach, as well as in background and 
content, its affinities with both conventional and unconventional 
Wisdom teaching are striking. When the full scope of biblical wisdom 
is kept in mind, it is clear that by virtue of its literary form Job 
belongs in this category. G 

The Book of Job, of course, falls into the category of Wisdom 
Literature. The speeches of the friends are orthodox or conventional 
wisdom, while Job's discourses may be termed "anti-wisdom wisdom". P 

These examples of ancient eastern literature belong to what is 
usually called Wisdom literature, and to the same category we also 
assign the Book of Job, although...it is an emphatic protest against the 
prevailing wisdom of the time in Israel and the Near East. T-S 

We have in our Old Testament three wisdom books, Proverbs, 
Job, and Ecclesiastes. Bewer'^ 

There have, however, been occasional dissenting voices and 
caveats against this confident categorisation. Crenshaw‘S writes with 
commendable balance, if without decision, on the subject: 
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What if the Book offob does not belong to wisdom literaturef After 
ally Chapter 31 has the form of Egyptian ritual texts. As a matter of 
facty a case can be made against Job as wisdom writing (Claus 
Westermany Der Aufbau des Buches Hiob [Stuttgart: Calwery 1977]y 
original publication 1956). None can deny strong affinity between 
Job and complaints within the hook of Psalms and related laments 
in Mesopotamian texts. The book can certainly he viewed as an 
example of an answered lamenty a model for the appropriate 
manner of responding to suffering. It also has the form of a 
disputationy specificallyy a mythological prologuey a debate, and a 
divine resolution. In addition the book freely incorporates material 
from prophetic literature, especially Isaiah 40-55, and traditions 
concerning the divine self manifestation. The ending of the poetic 
dialogue, specifically God's approach to humans, belongs to prophetic 
and narrative texts but is ill at home in wisdom contexts. 


Let us for a moment take up Crenshaw's "what if..." Why is it 
important to what category this book, or any book belongs? The clue 
in this case lies in the sentence of D&G in the first illustration above. 
It has long been concluded that Wisdom Literature is without the 
overruling national interest that characterises most other Hebrew 
literature. Once the decision has been made by a commentator that the 
Book of Job belongs in this category, he becomes resistant, if not 
impervious, to any evidence that national concerns are involved in, let 
alone central to, the work. No matter that this reasoning is perfectly 
circular, it nonetheless in practice imposes an estoppal on particular 
lines of thought. 

Ancient contemporary critics did not make rigid distinctions 
between different categories of literature. This is a relatively modern 
imposition. No-one set out to write a piece of Wisdom Literature; he 
just set out to write. Whenever such categorizations are post facto, they 
are invalid for imposing restrictions on content or form. Our 
knowledge of the restrictions and characteristics of any type of 
literature, other than those subject to contemporary definition, like the 
Pindaric Ode or the Sonnet, is arbitrary, reflecting nothing but our 
own decisions as to which works to place into which categories. The 
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statement Job is Wisdom Literature cannot be allowed to influence our 
views as to the content of the Book of Job. It can, however, influence 
our view as to what may properly be contained within the category of 
Wisdom. The content of a book is to be determined from the book 
itself, alone and isolated from every other consideration. If Job has 
national concerns, this means either that it is wrong to regard it as 
Wisdom Literature, or that the restriction placed on Wisdom Literatu¬ 
re as devoid of national interest must be revised. But no conclusion can 
flow backward from category to content. 

Personally, I do not believe that there are good grounds for 
assigning the Book of Job to this category, even though there is an 
undeniably philosophic theme running from beginning to end of the 
book. There is too much beside. The hallmarks of the genre are not so 
much missing from the work as stamped in reverse. Wisdom Literature 
is enquiry, but above all calm and dispassionate enquiry, armchair 
enquiry. Passion rages through the Book of Job like a fire blown by 
a hurricane. Between Perish the day in which I was born and When the 
stars of the morning rang out in unison^ every colour in the emotional 
rainbow has been dashed on the pages, every stop in the emotional 
organ has been pulled out. What have despair, and longing, and terror, 
and pride, defiance, and anger, and contempt, and humiliation, grief, 
and faith, and pity, and stubborness, and exaltation, and menace, and 
outrage, and hubris to do with Wisdom? Surely one cannot claim for 
Wisdom Literature, as an object-lesson, the uninhibited parade of all 
that negates it. 

Wisdom deals with God-at-a-distance; no intimacy, no 
involvement. He is the remote Ruler Who has laid down the laws for 
men to follow. Wisdom teaches men how to keep out of His skirts; 
how to get through life without attracting His attention: Be not rash 
with thy mouthy and let not thy heart be hasty to utter a word before 
God; for God is in heaven and thou upon earth; therefore let thy words 
be few (Ecc. 5:1). This is the authentic voice of Wisdom. Can one say 
other than that in all literature there is no example of the disregard of 
this advice more extreme than that of Job? Job is man in desperate 
pursuit of communication with God. He is the prophet in reverse, 
relentlessly pursuing God with the call to duty and justice. 

Wisdom enquires how men should deal with men, with 
women, and with God. In the widest sense it seeks to understand the 
Universe, but not through the immediacy of revelation, as Job does, 
but through quiet reflection, the study of tradition, and meticulous 
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observation. The Book of Job tells how God should deal with man. It 
weighs Him and finds Him wanting, exploring theology to the depths. 

The range of concerns in the Book of Job so far exceeds the 
concerns of "other" wisdom literature as to testify to a whole new 
intellectual universe. For in addition to the "wisdom" themes of 
innocent suffering, man's place in the Universe, the doctrine of reward 
and punishment, and the need for men to walk on egg-shells in the 
sight of God, this book deals with predestination, free-will and original 
sin; sin in thought, word and deed; the absolutism of right and wrong; 
the afterlife and resurrection; penitence and mediation; dreams and 
their meaning; vicarious and surrogate sacrifice; Dualism; the Divine 
role in history; modes of communication between God and man; the 
meaning of election; the Divine need for man's service and the Divine 
obligations to man and beast; even the several obligations of each to 
the very soil itself. The Book of Job is an arrow shot to the heart of 
the forbidden question, the character and composition of the Creator. 

In form too, while clearly the Book of Job has borrowed (and 
transformed) devices from works which lie firmly within the Wisdom 
tradition - in particular, disputation, it has borrowed from every other 
Hebrew literary tradition as well. While there are a number of genuine 
proverbs in the book, it is a small number, and the use to which they 
are put is much the same as we should expect in any argumentative 
work; at no time are they ex cathedra pronouncements as is the 
proverb of the Wisdom school. There are, as Crenshaw remarks, 
laments and Psalmic episodes recurring throughout the book. The two 
phrases, He who calls upon God and He answers him (12:4, referring to 
Job), and an intercessor, the one in a thousand, to declare His uprightness 
to man (33:23, referring to Elihu [see p.295ff]) together virtually define 
the prophets, whilst all the addresses between men and God and God 
and men in the book are, as Crenshaw declares, prophetic literature, 
or they are fiction, but never Wisdom. Innumerable writers have 
commented on the large share of the book devoted to jurisprudence, 
to the conduct of a legal tussle between Job and God. This too is quite 
foreign to Wisdom. That there is a major, indeed a primary, theme of 
historicity in the Book of Job is a principal thesis of this work, and 
this decisively excludes it from the category, Wisdom, as presently 
understood. 

In truth the Book of Job is sui generis, an unique work, whose 
amplitude bursts free of every attempt at confinement within a defined 
literary sphere. It is the realisation of the combination of forms, 
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wisdom, prophecy, psalm, drama, contest, lament, theodicy, history, 
and allegory, fused in the crucible of genius to be one of a kind for all 
time. 


2. The Date 

Centuries have been credited with the composition of this book 
ranging from the third millenium to the second century before the 
Common era, but modern opinion is strongly weighted in favour of 
an early post-exilic date. The (to my mind) absolutely decisive 
reference to the Book of Job in the writings of Ezekiel is not merely 
brushed aside, but made somehow to serve as additional evidence for 
this late date. So-called Aramaisms also are invoked to testify to a 
post-exilic composition, but as Habel, quoting Snaith and others, 
points out the identification of a word or root as an Aramaism which 
necessarily belongs to the postexilic period is a precarious exercise. The 
absence of any prior reference to a particular word or root in earlier 
Biblical texts is no proof that such a word did not exists as the recent 
findings from Ugarit have demonstrated.^^ 

There are very many apparent quotations from and references 
to other Biblical books in the Book of Job, but each of these, before 
It can be pressed into the service of "dating" it, must first itself be 
dated, and then be shown, by what means I hardly know, to have or 
not to have priority over the Job text. Unfortunately, where it is clear 
that Job is quoting a prior source, as for example the dependence of 
Job 7:17 on Psalm 8:5, we have no idea at all of the date of the source. 
The same applies to the certain dependence of a considerable number 
of verses in both Prologue and Dialogue on the 28th chapter of 
Deuteronomy. We really do not know when Deuteronomy was 
written, nor if it was all written in one period. Some writers find a 
heavy dependence of Job on Jeremiah, but I see little evidence of this. 
One certain resemblance, Job 3 and Jeremiah 20, is equivocal, with a 
possibility that both passages depend on a common extraneous formula 
- the exclamation Perish the day I was bom! was surely first uttered by 
a Neanderthal caveman. Resemblances between Job and the first Isaiah, 
particularly their shared use of mytho-allegorical terminology 
{Behemoth^ Leviathan, Nahar, Rahab) have in general passed unacknowl¬ 
edged. There has long been an unresolved dispute over priority 
between Job and Deutero-Isaiah. 
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The verse 17:6, if understood without recourse to inventing 
Hebrew verbs (^in) and distorting Hebrew idiom (D'DQb), gives us a date 
earlier than which the Book cannot have been composed, for it 
contains the phrase Tophet of yore - i.e. of former times (so NJPSV). 
The high place at Tophet in the Gehmnom valley (? the site of what 
has long been known as Job’s Spring was twice abolished, once by 
Hezekiah in 715 (II Kings 18:4) and the second time by Josiah in 622 
(II Kings 23:10). A date earlier than the last decade of the 8th Century 
therefore seems impossible. However, the majority of scholars would 
probably reject this evidence because it provides a geographical focus 
inside Judah for a book which they are convinced deals with events 
outside its borders, and because it is anachronistic to the patriarchal 
period which they believe it reconstructs. 

The Ezekiel references to Job (14:14,20) are nearly unanimously 
accepted as testifying to the prior existence of a folk-tale of Job rather 
than an acquaintance by the prophet with the Book of Job itself. This 
folk-tale theory is discussed below and found extremely improbable. 
Ezekiel speaks of Job as the third of a group of ultra-righteous men, 
Noah, Danel and Job. Not only is this taken as evidence of the 
antiquity of Job (as a folk-hero), but also of his non-Israelite status, 
Danel being identified with the virtuous pagan king in the Ugaritic 
Tale of Aqhat^^. This identification is intrinsically unlikely, for 
acknowledgement of the supreme virtue of a pagan would have run 
counter to Ezekiel's life purpose. Noah, of course, though no Israelite, 
was also no pagan. More likely is it that the Danel of Ezekiel is a 
precursor of the Daniel of the eponymic book, perhaps from a story 
first told in relation to the earlier Assyrian exile. Noah, Daniel and 
Job, as described in the Bible, share the distinction of being the most 
righteous men of their respective generations, and it is surely this 
distinction which prompted their choice as exemplars by the prophet. 
At no point in the Tale of Aqhat is Danel credited with this exception¬ 
al rank in virtue. Inasmuch as the characteristics of Job in the 
surviving Book of Job make him a fit companion for Noah in 
Ezekiel's illustration, and as Ezekiel’s comment seems to reflect Job 
22:30^^, it is proper to regard the citation as very powerful evidence 
that the present Book of Job was known to Ezekiel, establishing a date 
later than which it could not have been written. This is early in the 
6th Century. 

Analysis of the text of the Book of Job contained in this work 
shows an allegorical level in which the book is concerned throughout 
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with events taking place during the 8th Century BCE, culminating in 
the siege of Jerusalem in 701 (or 700). While a discussion of these 
events and their significance might, of course, have taken place at any 
time after that date - such debates are still taking place in yeshivoth 
throughout the world - there is a high probability that such a literary 
treatment would have been undertaken shortly after the events. Indeed, 
because the catastrophe of the Assyrian conquests of Israel and Judah 
was ultimately dwarfed by the Babylonian conquest culminating in the 
sack of Jerusalem in 587, it is unlikely that such a discussion would 
have been regarded as topical in the Babylonian or the post-exilic 
period. The final conquest of Assyria by Babylon (and Medea) 
occurred in 608. These considerations lead me to date the composition 
of the Book of Job to the 7th Century, and most probably quite or 
very early in that century. 

The dependence of the Book of Job on Deuteronomy is 
crucial, not only to the comprehension of the book, but to its dating. 
It is scarcely going too far to describe the Book of Job as an elaborate 
midrash on Deut 28, on the whole idea of a covenant enforced by 
threats and promises from on high. This theme is dealt with at length 
in Chapter 2 of this book and I shall not anticipate. It is, however, 
almost beyond comprehension that innumerable commentaries on Job 
have been written, and almost all without even passing reference to the 
many close resemblances, amounting again and again to direct 
quotation, between the Book of Job and Chap. 28 of Deuteronomy. 
Most recently Hartley affects to list all parallels of phrase and 
metaphor between the Book of Job and other Biblical books 
(pp. 11,12), but does not even mention Deuteronomy. 

There is a strong body of opinion that the Book of Deutero¬ 
nomy was composed during the reign of King Josiah (640-609), and 
was the book of the law "discovered" in the Temple in 621^°. If this 
were correct it would impose an additional restriction on the possible 
date of the Book of Job as being later than 621. But this view has 
never been universally accepted. Driver^\ for example, maintains it is 
probable that its composition is not later than the reign of Manasseh. 
Manasseh's dates are 687-642. The evidence of Isaiah 1:5,6 m which the 
situation in Jerusalem during the siege of 701 is expressed in the 
present tense in terms which appear, like Job 2:7, to be a direct 
quotation of Deut 28:35, would seem to push the date back by a 
further quarter of a century. 
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From the evidence presented in this introduction and in several 
of the essays which follow, any date between 701 and the Babylonian 
exile is possible for the composition of the Book of Job, but any later 
date is improbable. Such a later date would require a reinterpretation 
of the historical occasion for the composition, equating the second 
round of Job's misfortunes with the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Temple, and the exile to Babylon. This is very nearly incompatible 
with Job 2:6 But his life you shall spare^ and contradicts the many clues 
(v. Chap. 5) to the symbolic association between Leviathan and 
Sennacherib. Crucially, it leaves Ezekiel's reference to Job without any 
acceptable explanation. 


3. The Author 

If one thing is certain, it is that we shall be very lucky indeed ever to 
find conclusive evidence of the name of the author of this peerless 
work. All that can be done with this problem is to speculate, so what 
follows is mere speculation and should be treated as such. 

The author of the Book of Job was first of all a man of 
exceptional education and erudition; secondly he was as great a poet 
as ever lived, which means that this could not have been his only essay 
into literature; thirdly, if I am correct in the above discussion of dates, 
his lifetime included the early part of the 7th Century; fourthly, he 
was certainly an Israelite or a Judean. The suggestion has been made 
that he was widely travelled, particularly in Egypt (P, p.xli) but there 
is little or no compulsion to accept this. Not all knowledge is the 
result of experience. He must have had a considerable acquaintance 
with legal procedure, a good knowledge of zoology and astronomy, 
and a compendious literacy. 

There is one known person who possessed all these attributes, 
the poet-prophet Isaiah (c.765-.^ but certainly later than 701). As we 
penetrate the Book of Job, we shall find again and again that there are 
words, phrases and whole passages which cannot be understood 
without reference to the Book of Isaiah. This is particularly the case 
with the two final chapters of the poem, 40 and 41, which are replete 
with symbols whose significance is directly derived from the work of 
the prophet. Indeed, the reader who examines Chap. 5 of this book 
attentively can hardly escape the conviction that Chapters 40 and 41 
of Job are approximately contemporaneous with the first Isaiah, and 
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that their author either was he, or someone closely associated with 
him. 

There are various ways in which this theory might be 
examined, some of them highly technical, involving computer analysis 
of the texts of the two works. As this is speculation only, and not an 
important prop of this work, I propose only to examine a part of a 
single episode in Isaiah, Chaps. 38 and 39, which I suggest, has a special 
relationship with the Book of Job. 

In these chapters, Isaiah records the "illness" which Hezekiah 
suffered "in those days". Those days were the time of the Assyrian 
siege of Jerusalem and occupation of the rest of Judah. In those days^ 
writes Isaiah, was Hezekiah sick unto death. Immediately this should 
raise the question "was Hezekiah actually ill, or was Isaiah translating 
the political situation into an allegorical form?" The narrative 
continues with Isaiah reporting (using the third person for himself) 
that he came to Hezekiah and warned him to prepare for death. 
Hezekiah reacted to this by turning his face to the wall and praying 
to the Lord Remember now (t<j~iDj)y O Lord, I beseech Thee^ how I have 
walked before Thee in truth and with a whole hearty and have done that 
which is good in Thy sight. Then word comes to Isaiah commanding 
him to say to Hezekiah / have heard thy prayery I have seen thy tears; 
behold I will add unto thy days fifteen years. And 1 will deliver thee and 
this city out of the hand of the king of Assyria; and I will defend this city. 
The Lord then provides a sign to Hezekiah (the returning of the 
shadow on the sun-dial) that He will indeed do these things. 

The next section consists of the writing of Hezekiahy King of 
Judahy when he had been sick and was recovered from his sickness. This 
is an eleven-verse hymn of thanksgiving which is remarkable in many 
ways, including both its sentiments and its vocabulary, for its 
resemblances to sundry passages in the Book of Job. The chapter 
concludes And Isaiah saidy ''Let them take a cake of figSy and lay it for 
a plaster upon the boil (ftldjy and he shall recover.' Almost the same 
story is told in II Kings 20:1-11, but with omissions and additions. 

The suggestion I make regarding Isaiah 38 is, first that it was 
wholly composed by the prophet, including the two passages attributed 
to Hezekiah, and second that it constitutes a very first sketch of the 
idea which ultimately flowered into the finished Book of Job. The 
juxtaposition of the promise (Behold I will heal thee; on the third day 
thou shah go up into the House of the Lord.) And I will add unto thy days 
fifteen years with And I will deliver this city out of the hand of the king 
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of Assyria most powerfully suggests the allegorical nature of the illness. 
In exactly the same way, I shall suggest later (Chaps 1 & 3), is Job's 
illness an allegory of the destruction of the cities of Judah and the siege 
of Jerusalem (cf. also Isa 1:5,6; Deut 28:35). The fact that the name of 
Hezekiah's "illness" is the same as that of Job is also suggestive. 
Further "coincidences" between Job and Hezekiah are noted in Chap. 
1 . 

The especial evocations of the Book of Job in Hezekiah's 
thanksgiving are the following: 


ISAIAH 
10c: bw 

To the gates of Sheol 

lOd: mo ~)rr 'nips 
I am deprived of the residue 
of my years 

11: T HKiK-Kb'rnnK 
CIK pKD Ti" 

bin 'lacjvn:? ni; 

I said: I shall not see the 
Lord, Even the Lord in the 
land of the living; I shall 
behold man no more with the 
inhabitants of the world. 


12a nb:n i;d: nn 
My habitation is plucked up 
carried away from me. 

12c ’DiDp 

I have rolled up like a 
weaver my life 

12d,13c ']n'bt:)n nb"b"i:? nm 


JOB 

17:16 blKt:) HD 

To the babble (or bars) of Sheol 

4:21 ?D3 Din' 

Surely their life-line is 
uprooted in them? 

7:7f ^’1 in 'D idt 
DitD niKib -TV 2it:)n“Kb 
'Ki I’l; 'mt:)n"t<b 

Remember, for my life is but a 
breath, my sight will not return 
to seeing good. The eye that 
sees me will see me no more. 

19:26 nKnsp: mv 

And (that) in my flesh I should 

see God! 

20:28 biT br 

Let the wealth of his house and 

be carried away. 

7:6 ibp 'O' 

My days are swifter than a 
weaver's shuttle. 

4:20 IHD’ np3D 
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From day even to night wilt 
Thou make an end of me. 

13a,b 'n'lcy 

The more I make myself as a 
lion until morning, the more 
it breaketh all my bones! 

14c cnob 'j'i; ibi 

Mine eyes fail from looking 

up. 

14d mn' 

O Lord, I am oppressed. 

Give a pledge (for) me! 

15a,b "i3i«"nQ 

What shall I say? He hath 
both spoken unto me, and 
Himself hath done it. 

15c T^-bD rms 

I shall go softly all my days 
for the bitterness of my soul 

17b,c nptyn rtnsi 

"bD nn^jo 

Thou hast in love to my soul 
delivered it from the pit of 
corruption. 

17d 11 : nns 


Between morning and eve they 
are swatted. 

9:27f rTn3tt;K 

T3:i:?"b3 

If I say, ”I will forget my 
complaint, I will discard my 
frown and be of good cheer," I 
dread all my tribulations. 

17:7 n3ni 

My sight is dimmed with 
frustration. 

17:3 iGiJ nG't:; 

Display (some sign)! Give a 
pledge (for) me with You! 

23:13 ’Gi in«3 «ini 
nniK itJD]! 

But He is One, and who can 
annul Him? And His spirit 
wills, and it is done. 

10:1 "KJD] 3G3 n"13“I« 

I will speak in the bitter¬ 
ness of my soul. 

33:24 3G«^i i33n'i 
nnt? n“nG 
333 'n«:iG 

Then He will be gracious to 
him saying, "Save him from 
going down to the pit: I have 
found a ransom. 

14:16b, 17 ^n«Gn"b:j hg^jh «b 

'DOS 3i3:i3 nnn 

'3ii;‘bii bsGni 
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Thou hast cast all my sins Not watch for my every flaw, 

behind Thy back. My transgression would be sealed 

in a bag and You would white¬ 
wash over my iniquity. 

None of these resemblances is so close as to be fairly describable as a 
quotation, but the cumulative effect of the thirteen similarities in a 
very small number of consecutive verses is very persuasive. 

Chapter 39 records a further consequence of Hezekiah's illness. 
The son of the king of Babylon sent congratulations and a gift to 
Hezekiah on his recovery, and Hezekiah 


was glad of them, and showed them his treasure house, the silver, 
and the gold, and the spices, and the precious oil, and all the house 
of his armour, and all that was found in his treasures; there was 
nothing in his house, nor in all his dominion, that Hezekiah showed 
them not. Isa 39:2. 


This indiscretion of Hezekiah's elicited a strong reaction from Isaiah: 


Hear the word of the Lord of hosts: Behold, the days come, that all 
that is in thy house, and that which thy fathers have laid up in store 
until this day, shall be carried to Babylon; nothing shall be left, saith 
the Lord. And of the sons that shall issue from thee, whom thou 
shah beget, shall they take away; and they shall be officers in the 
palace of the king of Babylon. Isa 39:5-7. 


It is not difficult to imagine that, if indeed Isaiah were the author of 
the Book of Job, the seed of the opening scene between God and the 
Satan, in which the Lord does for the Satan precisely what Hezekiah 
did for the messengers from Babylon, lies in this incident. 
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And the Lord said unto the Satan, ''Hast thou considered My servant 
Job, that there is none like him in the earth, a whole-hearted and an 
upright man, one that fears God and shuns evilf 


This too is a king gratuitously displaying his treasure to an errJssary 
of a foreign power, and the destructive consequences were no less. 


4, How Many Authors^ 

The Folk-tale Theory 

Among the many unsubstantiated and insubstantial theories about the 
Book of Job, one of the most firmly entrenched is that the present 
book is based on an ancient folk-tale, the remnants of which are 
preserved in Prologue and Epilogue. To a certain type of mind this 
theory will appear as unlikely as the tales of Atlantis and Lemuria^ but 
to those with a penchant for believing most firmly in what is least 
based on solid evidence - like the latest lay-inspired cancer cure, or the 
planet Vulcan, or the imminence of the Mahdi or the Messiah, it will 
seem totally convincing. The strongest expression of conviction I have 
encountered is that of Rick Moore^^ The obvious and drastic difference 
between the idyllic, stylized character of the narrative and the passionate, 
existential creativity of the poetry places a virtually unbearable burden of 
proof on anyone who would resist seeing evidence of two literary hands - 
indeed, of two literary worlds. To which one must reply, "two literary 
worlds surely, but not necessarily two literary hands." 

The decision to read the introductory two chapters as allegori¬ 
cal raises immediately in the most acute form this problem of the 
relationship between prose Prologue-Epilogue and the poetic heart of 
the book. The questions which need to be resolved seem at first sight 
to be doubled by this decision, for if even when taken at a literal level 
the two sections of the book already display not only an extreme 
formal contrast in their modes of composition, but an inescapable if 
not preciseb' definable, sense of reciprocal contradiction, then with the 
complexity of an allegorical interpretation of the Prologue, there is 
raised the additional spectre of a possible contradiction between Job as 
a symbol in one part reacting with Job as a real man in the other. 
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It is in the contradictions between the two sections that the 
main justification for the folk-tale theory, which is in fact largely taken 
for granted by modern scholars (H is a welcome exception) lies. The 
only supporting evidence offered has been the reference to Job in 
Ezekiel (which is only supporting if it be assumed and accepted that 
the poem of Job was written after the time of Ezekiel) and the 
discovery of alleged precursors of Job in Akkadian and Sumerian 
literature^^ To an extent these two pieces of evidence contradict one 
another, for if Ezekiel is referring to a folk-tale, it is one in which the 
name of the main protagonist is JOB, and as there is no Job in any 
so-called precursor, they can hardly be relevant. In fact these so-called 
precursors resemble the Book of Job only in that they relate the 
advent of misfortune to persons who had done nothing to merit it - a 
common enough theme - but they share little or nothing else with the 
Book of Job. Indeed it is likely that the so-called "Babylonian Job" 
(Ludlul Bel Nemeqi) is no more than a mnemonic poem for students of 
the healing art! In any case, the existence of true precursors, even if it 
were established, would provide no real evidence for or support of the 
theory of a prior folktale. The external evidence must therefore be 
considered so weak as to be of no significance. 

We are left therefore to consider what is intrinsic to the text, 
and rather than speak of "unbearable burdens of proof", we might 
perhaps go so far as to say that there is a prima facie case which can be 
made out to suggest multiple authorship, in which the Prologue-Epi¬ 
logue is some sort of survival of an older and more popular version of 
the tale. But even the contradictions between the sections may be no 
anomaly at all. The expressions at the ends of each of the two 
Prologue chapters, In all this Job neither sinned nor ascribed anything 
amiss to God and In all this Job did not sin with his lips properly 
understood and considered together, convey with unrivalled economy 
that to the end of the Prologue Job had not spoken one word of what 
was seething in his heart towards God. They therefore in fact carry the 
promise of that all-embracing contradiction between Prologue and 
Dialogue which troubles so many readers. 

There are, I suggest, three possible theories to entertain: 

1. The Prologue-Epilogue is a literal transcription of an old 
folk-tale, to which the poet has grafted the Dialogue. 

2. The Prologue-Epilogue is based on an old folk-tale, but has 
been substantially re-written and brought up to date by the author of 
the poem. 
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3, The Book is an integrated whole, and the Prologue-Epilogue 
is as much a part of the original conception of the author of the poem 
as is the poem itself. 

The first of these theories is essentially untenable. In the first place 
linguistic evidence (for what it is worth) is said to rule out an early 
date for the writing of this part of the work; indeed, linguistic experts 
consider that, if anything, it post-dates the poem^'^. In the second place, 
serious anachronism is involved in treating the Satan, as he appears in 
the Prologue to Job, as an archaic figure. Leaving aside the Book of 
Job, The Satan as the standing appellation of a particular angel first 
aprpears around 520 BCE in Zechariah 3 (Encyclopaedia Judaica, 14, 
902). E.J. assumes Job post-dates this, but far more likely, particularly 
in view of the limitless inventive capacity of the author of Job, is that 
this use of the Satan was initiated by him, and Zechariah depends upon 
it. The welding of the adversary of man with the spirit of the heavenly 
host from I Kings 22 to produce an adversary of God^ which is how the 
Satan of Job functions, is precisely the sort of imaginative poetic leap 
that abounds in Job. In any case, the invention of the Satan in a 
folk-tale is unthinkable. Perforce, folk-tales make use of the material 
already available to the culture of their time and place. In addition to 
these objections, the resemblances between the Prologue of Job and 
Deuteronomy 28 are unaccountable under this theory, for there is no 
realistic possibility that the blessings and curses which Deuteronomy 
attributes to Moses actually depend on Job or his hypothetical 
folk-tale. 

Examined logically, the second theory scarcely provides any 
advantage over the third in the resolution of the contradictions 
between the divisions of the work which constitute the case in favour 
of the folk-tale theory. If the author assumed the freedom to rewrite 
a folk-tale as drastically as the introduction of the Satan, the hint of 
the division between Job's lips and his heart, and the quotations from 
and allusions to Deuteronomy suggest, it was surely open to him to 
re-write it in such a way as to remove the contradictions between it 
and the poem he intended to fit to it. It is extremely difficult to 
imagine what sort of folk-tale of Job could have existed without the 
Satan and those particulars of Job's prosperity and his losses which are 
culled from Deut. 28. We can, in fact, refer almost the whole of the 
Prologue of Job to material antecedent to the Babylonian exile, but 
later than any reasonable date for a pre-existent folk-tale. 
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So we may say that on either the second or the third theories 
it is apparent that the contrasts between the two sections of the work 
are deliberatey and if this is so, we are deprived of all reason to consider 
an hypothesis of multiple authorship, and left with only the third 
possibility. We should then concentrate on trying to find the reason 
that the author introduced or allowed the mismatch between the 
sections of his work, rather than engaging in what Alter terms 
excavative research into the text^^. Nor should we forget that there are 
numerous other stories in the Bible where a self-contradictory duality 
is apparent, and recognize that in some of these cases as well it may be 
that a stylistic convention foreign to modern ideas of story-telling is at 
work, rather than a crude amalgamation of sections from different 
sources. Indeed, looking at the "writing" section of the Bible with an 
unprejudiced eye, we have to concede or claim that no writing 
anywhere is further from crudity in construction or expression. We 
draw simplistic conclusions at our peril. 

An absolutely decisive objection to the first theory must surely 
lie in the text of the Prologue itself. Few short pieces of literature 
exhibit such careful crafting, such balancing of elements, such 
symmetry of characters and situations. These are [the] opposite to the 
characteristics of folk-tales, stories which grow by accretion, shapeless, 
planless and rambling. This objection ought by rights to be accorded 
equal validity against the second theory, for so alien to the art of folk 
stones IS the art of the Prologue, that it is impossible to visualise how 
a folk story could have been transmuted into the Prologue and yet 
have retained any of its features. We may be sure that if there was a 
precursor to the Book of Job, it was no example of folk-art. It was as 
contrived and skillful a composition as the present Prologue. 

There are, in addition to these intrinsic reasons for rejecting 
the theory of a folk-tale, two very powerful extrinsic reasons, albeit 
negative. One is the total "disappearance" of the original work. 
Neither in the library of Ashurbanipal comprising 600,000 tablets, nor 
in the huge collection at Ugarit, is there a trace of it. The other, more 
convincing still, is the complete silence of the whole of the vast corpus 
of antique Middle Eastern literature so far unearthed on the subject of 
Job or of a character with his experiences. As soon as it was told, the 
story of Job must have been recognized as archetypical, as sounding 
chords dominant in all human experience. Even today, it seems hardly 
possible for authors to write seriously about the human condition 
without referring to or quoting from Job. In the years following its 
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appearance in its present form (which I suggest, v.s., was between 690 
and 700 BCE) it was quoted from, used by, or referred to by Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Deutero-Isaiah, Zechariah, Ecclesiastes and James, among the 
small company of Biblical writers. The beginning of this dependence 
on the story of Job to illustrate the pain of life, which has continued 
in spate through the two and a half thousand years to our own time, 
establishes, I suggest, an independent terminus a quo for the "publica¬ 
tion" of the story itself. 

One may infer a whole dynosaur from a single toe-bone, but 
there is not even a finger-nail upon which to build the ancient folk-tale 
of Job. 

In the light of these considerations, it is worth considering that 
an allegorical interpretation of the Prologue may provide not an added 
complication of the problem of the relationship between the two parts, 
but its explanation. In the smooth modulation at the end of Chapter 
2, which takes us from the hectic narrative pace of the Prologue to the 
time suspension of the Dialogue, and from the conspicuous unreality 
of schematic herds, households, assemblies of children and angels, and 
wholesale destruction by fire and tempest, war and disease, to the 
group of four flesh-and-blood men sitting appalled upon the ground in 
bewildered silence, it is surely possible also to discern a modulation 
from allegory to reality, or from one form and level of allegory to 
another quite different. For myself, when I read this transition, I 
always remember the introduction to the great Laurence Olivier film 
of Henry V, when the schematic tapestry-like picture of the fleet 
merges gradually into the real thing. 

If it is recognized that the reality which succeeds the formality 
of the Prologue is related to the reality which Lies behind the Prologue, 
the actual events which it allegorises, and not just to the allegorical 
disguise which they are wearing, then it will also be recognized that 
contradictions between the two sections of the book are inevitable, 
although of course it remains to be demonstrated that the contradictions 
which exist are those to be expected on this assumption. I trust that in 
the course of this book, it will become apparent that they are. 

There is, however, an important artistic constraint which 
maintains a degree of obscurity over this issue. That is that allegory 
must never be explicitly unmasked. A properly designed allegory must 
always proceed simultaneously on both levels of understanding. 
Ambiguity is its essence. Terms which are capable of interpretation in 
a dual sense may be expected to abound. So we shall find the people 
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of Judah referred to as Job's children (Ch. Ill inf.), and also as God's; 
their foes referred to as "the wicked" (Ch. IV inf.), and their trials 
never precisely specified so as to conform unequivocally to either one 
or the other of the two levels of interpretation. Even at the very end 
of the poem, when the Lord addresses Himself exclusively to the plight 
of Judah, He does so in His own allegorical terms, masking the 
protagonists of the historical conflict as titanic beasts (Ch. V). 

Thus, although it is contended here that the strange "events" 
of the Prologue, properly read, expand into a vast panorama of 
history, with marching armies, columns of captives, flaming cities, 
dethroned kings, extinguished and triumphant empires, and that the 
discussions between Job and his friends, the homilies of Elihu and the 
final Self-justification of the Lord are all directed to these historical 
upheavals, it is not to be expected that this will ever be made 
absolutely and unambiguously clear, or at least not until the final 
moment of the work. Throughout the book the problem raised by the 
literal wording of the Prologue is also under discussion. 

That problem, often referred to as the problem of innocent 
suffering, is really nothing of the kind. There is no exploration in the 
book of reasons for unmerited suffering. The problems addressed by 
the Book of Job non-allegorically are those of the survival of faith in 
adversity and the questionable existence of unmerited suffering. While 
the question arises as to whether there is such a thing as unmerited 
suffering, there is no debate about the hypothetical causes of it. Job is 
sure his suffering is unmerited and attributes it to God, as indeed he 
attributes everything to God; his three friends are sure it is a sign of 
sin and therefore deserved, and Elihu raises the possibility that it is 
admonitory and also therefore deserved. While it may well be argued 
that God's first speech, Chapters 38 and 39, does address the cause of 
suffering unconnected with sin, revealing the ineradicable injustice of 
the Universe, this is an answer to a question that was never asked, and 
cannot colour the understanding of the preceding thirty-seven chapters 
which do not address it. 

Throughout the Dialogue, and the speeches of Elihu and the 
Lord which follow, attention is being paid both to the discussion of 
these non-allegorical problems, the straightforward literal meaning of 
the Prologue, and at the same time to the allegorised historical events 
which lie in the background. At times the author succeeds in a perfect 
ambiguity, but at other times one interpretation or the other is the 
more relevant to a particular passage, or even applies to it exclusively. 
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The alternation between allegorical and nonallegorical is best evidenced 
in the Lord's speeches at the conclusion of the work, for the first of 
these (Chaps 38 & 39) speaks to the essentially personal problem of the 
intrinsic injustice of life, while the second is incomprehensible unless 
it is understood as a resolution of the historic crux at the end of the 
8th Century. 

Elihu 

The second area where there is strong support for the idea of multiple 
authorship is in the speeches of Elihu, Chaps, 32 to 37. The majority 
of scholars favour the theory that these are a late interpolation. Some 
of this support derives from the supposedly inferior literary quality of 
these speeches, but this is subjective opinion by Biblical scholars who 
are not especially well qualified to make such judgements. Other 
evidence derives from an alleged greater frequency of "Aramaisms" in 
Elihu's chapters than in the rest of the work. Even accepting as 
Aramaisms all those words which have been so descibed from time to 
time, a statistical analysis shows no significant difference in frequency 
between Elihu and the rest of the book. A further line of reasoning 
asserts that there is nothing in the speeches of Elihu but what the three 
comforters have already said to Job. This argument is factually false. 

The main reason for discarding the Elihu speeches from the 
hypothetical original composition is the awkwardness with which they 
interrupt the pace and flow of the book, and the failure of the earlier 
parts to prepare for Elihu and of the later parts to dispose of him. 
There are however good reasons for accepting that these speeches are 
aboriginal, despite the validity of this last objection. The way in which 
Elihu's arguments are integrated into the rest of the book by means of 
numerous quotations and allusions to previous remarks by the speakers 
is impressive. The introduction of Elihu into the discussion is in fact 
elaborate and adequate, even though no explicit explanation for his 
presence is given. The integration of Elihu's speeches with what 
succeeds them, provided it is not overlooked, is also ample, for at the 
conclusion of his part of the book, Elihu describes the approach of the 
storm from which God delivers his reply (37:2-4). Without Elihu we 
should doubtless be complaining of the abruptness of God's appearance 
on the scene and asking "What whirlwind?" in relation to 38:1 Then 
the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind. The deficiencies in 
integration of the speeches could easily have been remedied by an 
interpolator had he existed. The vital and indispensable legal function 
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which Elihu appears to perform is discussed in Chapter X. 

Bearing in mind that a responsible attitude to an ancient text 
requires us to accept the integrity of the text as it has been transmitted 
to us unless there are overwhelming reasons to question it, I incline 
strongly towards the acceptance of the Elihu speeches as part of the 
original composition. 

Other Suggested Interpolations 

Suggestions have been made at various times that Chap. 28, the 
so-called "independent" poem on Wisdom, and Chaps. 40 and 41, the 
Lord's second speech, are later additions to the work. Fortunately 
there are few adherents of the second of these suggestions, for as will 
become clear from Chapter V, the amputation of these chapters would 
be the equivalent of beheading the Book of Job, leaving it without 
resolution of any of its major concerns. The place of Chap. 28 (see 
Chap. 3:VIII) is by no means so secure, but the presence in it of the 
striking and mysterious phrase, which is found only elsewhere 

in Job 41:26, and the quotation of Job 1:1 which concludes it, argue 
strongly for common authorship. 

There is, however, real and sound reason for considering 
42:12-17, the last seven verses of the MT Job, to be a late addition. 
These verses do not appear in the oldest surviving version of the book 
- the QT - and they have a quality of over-explicitness, spelling out the 
numbers of his restored livestock and children, giving the names of his 
new daughters, and specifying the doubling of his life span to 140 
additional years. Certainly the most likely place for an addition to a 
book to be located is at the end, and we find a clear parallel in the 
additions of LXX which extend v.l7 by an additional sentence and 
append pseudo-biographical notes on the four main characters. 
Berechiah either came to the same conclusion, or worked with a 
manuscript which did not contain these verses. A similar speculation 
exists regarding the final two verses of Ecclesiastes, but without any 
corroborative evidence of the kind provided in this case by QT and 
Berechiah. 

5. The Purpose of the Book of Job 

The idea that there should be an underlying or hidden purpose in the 
composition of a Biblical work does not arise for all, or indeed for 
many of the books of the Bible. It certainly does arise in the cases of 
the Books of Jonah and Ruth, of Deuteronomy, and for some readers. 
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the Song of Songs. It is readily apparent that Genesis, Exodus, 
Numbers, Joshua, Judges, the two Samuels and the two Kings are 
proto-histories and interpretations of history, as also are the later 
books of Nehemiah, Ezra and the two Chronicles. Leviticus is a book 
of laws and regulations. Deuteronomy is revised or as moderns would 
say, re-written, history which always has an ulterior aim. It is 
reasonable to speculate to what use the Psalms were put, and whether 
Ecclesiastes and Proverbs were texts for academies of a class of Israelite 
youth, but the books present no great mystery. There is no problem 
about thirteen of the fifteen eponymic prophetic books which seem 
genuinely to record the utterances and writings of a political and moral 
opposition established as a sort of fourth estate in the land. Of the 
other two, Jonah is a work of fiction with a m.oral message, and Joel 
an allegorical prophetic poem rather than a record of prophetic 
struggle and/or instruction. Esther is a sort of fairy-tale, and Daniel a 
conflation of the same with a burgeoning mysticism, and Lamentations 
is what its name purports it to be. But what and why is Job? 

Job shares with the Books of Ruth, Jonah and Esther the 
quality of being a unitary literary composition. It was written 
originally by a single author as a self-contained work. This holds even 
for those who believe it contains accretions contributed by later 
interpolators or incorporates foundations from the remote past. 

Unlike the other three works, which are prose. Job is a poem 
framed within a partly prose Prologue and Epilogue. As with the three 
other books, there is little or no possibility that the events which it 
records actually occurred. The work is therefore either pure fiction, or 
an allegory, ideational, politico-historical, or of some other nature. The 
books of Ruth and Esther are fictional although in each of them there 
is a purpose ulterior to entertainment, Ruth dealing with problems of 
intolerance of proselytes, and Esther perhaps designed to combat 
national pessimism and defeatism. These two books are early examples 
of the tradition in which Dickens's novels of social reform were 
written. Jonah is very clearly an allegory almost surely ideational (if 
politico-historical the reference events have been lost) in which both 
characters and events symbolise systems of thought which the author 
sought to parody and hold up to examination. It is of a class with 
Penguin Island and Gulliver's Travels. 

The common view of the Book of Job would place it in a quite 
different class from any of these, as similar to the Socratic Dialogues^ 
or Galileo's Dialogues^ although Job's dialogues do not proceed in the 
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same orderly way as these philosophic and scientific ones. Galileo and 
Socrates operated in a tradition which sought to uncover truths about 
the Universe by dialectic, and there is no doubt that the application of 
this description in its broadest sense would bring the Book of Job into 
the same category. But the truths sought in the Book of Job are 
theological truths rather than scientific ones, and the method of 
arriving at them is by revelation sweeping away all the earlier 
conclusions of dialectic. Whoy asks the Great Panjandrum, is this that 
IS obfuscating counsel in words without knowledge^ We should however 
recognize that the distinction between science and theology, as well as 
the scientific method, is a late development of human thought, with 
science having branched out of theology in the time of ancient Greece. 
Much of the theology of the Book of Job is in fact concerned with 
matters which we should call scientific; Chapters 38 and 39 are 
compendia of scientific conundrums. 

Not only is the Book of Job a theological work - the only one 
in the Hebrew Bible. It is unquestionably a theodicy, an essay in the 
justification of the ways of God to man. The God who appears at the 
end of the work is on the defensive, however well He follows the 
dictum that the best defence is a good offence. In order to determine 
the purpose in writing of this book, we have to ask which of the ways 
of God does it seek to justify? If we accept the book on a strictly 
literal level, the answer must be that it seeks to justify the arbitrary 
dispensation of injustice by God for His private ends, and we have to 
conclude that as theodicy it fails. Job succeeds in establishing against 
the three comforters that he has indeed been subjected to gross 
injustice, and the Lord's first reply, while raising the whole question 
of whether individual justice is possible in so complex an engine as the 
Universe, gives no justification at all for deliberate injustice. The 
Lord’s second reply does not seem to touch the issue at all. Indeed, 
despite numerous ingenious attempts down the centuries to establish 
its relevance, taken literally this speech remains close to gibberish. It 
can only reveal its meaning and relevance to the rest of the book if 
understood on an allegorical level. 

So for this reason, as weU as many others which will be discussed 
in the course of this work, we can hardly be satisfied with the simple 
answer to the question of which of the ways of God the book seeks to 
justify. Many writers have complained bitterly of the futility of this 
literal reading of the Book of Job, displaying a God of staggering 
immorality and irresponsibility. The dean of these is surely Carl Jung^^. 
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The alternative solution is that the Book of Job is a politi¬ 
co-historical allegory in the tradition of Dryden's Absalom and 
Achitophely and that it seeks to justify God's assumed role in certain 
historical reversals which are symbolised by the catastrophes of Job. 
This idea has the initial merit that it brings the Book of Job at once 
into the ambit of the normative concerns of the Hebrew Bible, as part 
of the continuing demonstration of God active as the shaper of history 
with far-ranging moral and credal aims. That such matters were subject 
of debate in ancient Israel can hardly be doubted. The survival of so 
cynical a saying as The fathers have eaten sour gapes and the children's 
teeth are set on edge^^ testifies to lively popular concern and dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the ready prophetic explanation of all such reversals as 
manifestations of Divine displeasure, i.e. that all the suffering of Israel 
was retributive, the point of view of Eliphaz and his associates towards 
Job's sufferings. 

I shall be presenting throughout this book evidence that the 
true occasion for the writing of the Book of Job was as a contribution 
to just such a debate over the significance of the destruction of the 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah by successive Assyrian monarchs, with 
a particular emphasis on the spectacular injustice of the "punishment" 
of Judah at just that time when there reigned a virtuous king who did 
that which was right in the eyes of the Lord, according to all that Davidy 
his fathery had done (II Chron 29:2; II Kings 18:3), who, in every work 
that he began in the service of the house of God, and in the laWy and in 
the commandments, to seek his God, he did it with all his heart (II Chron 
31: 21), who trusted in the Lord, the God of Israel; so that after him was 
none like him among all the kings of Judah, nor among them that were 
before him (II Kings 18:5). 

The destruction of Judah in the time of Hezekiah at the hand 
of Sennacherib seemed at the time as wanton an act of arbitrary 
injustice by God as the events described in the first two chapters of the 
Book of Job still seem. To justify it, no ordinary prophetic response 
would have sufficed, and indeed, none is recorded. Instead, we have the 
Book of Job. 

The Book of Job goes beyond the merely sterile debate to hint 
at God's purpose in withdrawing His captaincy from the armies of 
Israel and Judah. At the very end of the work, in 42:10, we find the 
future vocation of the nation spelled out: 
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And the Lord turned the captivity of Job when he prayed for 
his friends, and the Lord gave Job twice as much as was 
previously his. 

Thus the future blessing of Job/Judah, like the past blessing of Israel 
is conditional, now on what one might call the fulfillment of a mission 
to the gentiles. The ultimate and deepest concern of the Book of Job 
is with the conversion of the God of Abraham into the universal God 
of all mankind, a conversion which could occur only after the 
severance of the partisan tie which bound him to His own treasured 
people. 


6. The Historical Background 

The events reflected in the Book of Job, whose occurence led to the 
analyses of the conduct, character and purposes of God which 
culminated in the writing of this work, were the whole history of the 
Israelite nation between the time of King David and King Hezekiah, 
that is from approximately 1000 BCE to precisely 700 BCE. 

To save the reader unfamiliar with this history the trouble of 
reading it elsewhere, this bare-bones outline tells what is needed to 
understand the argument of the Book of Job. 

King David came to the throne of the United Kingdom of 
Israel in 1010 BCE. He was a successful military leader and in a forty- 
year reign stretched the boundaries of the country widely in all 
directions. He established what was to prove a short-lived Israelite 
Empire. Cf. Job 12:23, 

He increased the nations and then destroyed them, Spread the 
nations abroad and then abandoned them, 

and 24:24, 

When they rise up a little, He is gone; And they are brought low 
like all men. They retract And are lopped off, like a head of corn. 

He was succeeded by Solomon, who also reigned for about forty years, 
an interregnum of peace and construction, marked, however, by 
growing internal disaffection because of high taxation. 
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And Judah and Israel dwelt safely, every man under his vine and 
under his fig-tree, from Dan even to Beer-Sheba, all the days of 
Solomon (I Kings 5:5). 

The only echo of Solomon's reign found in the Book of Job is in the 
initial description of Job's prosperity and wealth which seems to have 
some element of parody of the description of Solomon's wealth and 
wisdom in I Kings 5. Of especial concern is I Kings 5:10: 

And Solomon's wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the Children 
of the East and all the wisdom of Egypt, 

which must be juxtaposed to Job 1:3, 

So that this man was greater (i,e, wealthier) than any of the 
Children of the East (u"ip“''D‘bDD). 

Upon the death of Solomon, the country split into two, a northern 
kingdom of Israel under Jeroboam, and a southern kingdom of Judah 
under Rehoboam. The northern kingdom encompassed the notorious 
ten tribes, two and a half in transjordan and seven and a half in 
cis-Jordan. Job 1:2 

And there were born to him seven sons and three daughters. 

From the beginning, Jeroboam committed what were considered 
religious crimes, insisting on setting up his own places of worship with 
calves of gold, and nominating his own feast days ("which he had 
devised of his own heart"). See Job 1:4: 

And his sons used to go and hold a feast in the house of each one 
upon his day. 

In the following two hundred years the two kingdoms remained 
separate, sometimes allying themselves against a common foe, 
sometimes fighting each other. They enjoyed a brief resurgence of 
military power from about 780 to 750. The religious iniquities, and 
social injustices, practiced by the northern kingdom were, if the 
histories which have come down to us are reliable, more outstanding 
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and consistent than those of the southern kingdom. However the 
majority of our sources are southern. 

In accordance with Jewish historiography, interpretation of the 
plan behind history, the failure of the people and their rulers to be 
faithful to God and to His laws was to result in their conquest by 
foreign foes and their extirpation from the Land (sundry sources, but 
especially Deut. 28). It was in these terms that the prophets and, as far 
as can be ascertained, the people as well, understood the successful 
attacks by the Assyrians against the northern kingdom throughout the 
second half of the 8th century. At first under Tiglath-Pileser III, they 
conquered three provinces of the northern kingdom. Cf. Job 1:17 

The Chaldeans formed into three troops and fell upon the camels 

and then under Sargon, conquered the capital, Samaria, and deported 
the inhabitants to become the lost tribes, bringing the independence of 
the kingdom to a permanent end. Job 1:19 

And behold there came a great gale from beyond the desert, and 
smote the four comers of the house, and it fell upon the young 
people, and they are dead. 

This was in 721 BCE. 

In 716 Hezekiah became king of Judah. Of him it is written that 

He did that which was right in the eyes of the Lord, according to 
all that David, his father, had done. (II Kings 18:3, II Chron 
29:2) 

Contemporary with him, and active well before his accession to the 
throne was the greatest of all the prophets, Isaiah. 

The relations between Judah and Assyria at this time are 
difficult to unravel, and seem to have constituted an uneasy co-existen¬ 
ce, with Judah taking risks by participating in defensive alliances with 
Egypt, Edom, Philistia and Moab, against the advice of Isaiah. It was 
at this time that the famous Shiloah tunnel was constructed to 
internalise the water supply of Jerusalem. In 704, Sennacherib 
succeeded Sargon to the throne of Assyria, and he at once displayed an 
unwelcome interest in the Land of Israel. In 701 (700 according to the 
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insistence of Cambridge Ancient History) he invaded the Land, 
besieged Lachish and devoted it, captured forty-six walled cities and 
deported over two hundred thousand Judeans and much booty back 
to Assyria (Sennacherib's own account). He then, according to Biblical 
sources in which two different campaigns appear to be amalgamated 
(Isaiah, II Kings and II Chronicles), sent his troops on to besiege 
Jerusalem where, after a considerable siege, the Assyrian army was 
decimated by a plague (145,000 fatalities - when they arose in the 
momingy beholdy they were all dead men II Kings 19:35), Hezekiah and 
Judah could well claim 

I escaped by the skin of my teeth Qob 19:20b) 

The coincidence in time of this devastating defeat of Judah with the 
occupation of its throne by a king of unparalleled virtue appeared to 
invalidate the basic premise of the Jewish understanding of history. It 
is the contention of this book that the Book of Job is a record of the 
fierce debate which raged over the dilemma posed by this, with Job 
representing the Jewish people and Hezekiah, and his apparently 
unmerited suffering being the symbol of what happened to the people 
both of Israel and of Judah in the 8th Century. 


7. The Social Setting 

Inasmuch as they pretend to belong to periods in the distant past, 
several Biblical books could be described as historical romances. The 
impression created by the Book of Job is that it, too partakes of this 
convention, with a setting contemporary with the patriarchs. We find 
the following evidence for this^®: 

1. Job's wealth is measured in livestock and servants. 

2. His religious worship is the domestic sacrifice of burnt offerings, 
and the names of God used by the speakers are archaic. 

3. The only unit of currency mentioned is the ancient nt0"t:?p. 

4. Job describes his home repeatedly as "my tent". 

5. His life-span exceeds 150 and perhaps 200 years. 

If, however, we examine in detail all the hints which are given in the 
book, we find a situation which does not conform to any single 
genuine social milieu. 
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1. Job's wealth in fact comprises oxen, asses, sheep, camels, 
land and servants. Land, which the oxen were ploughing (1:14), and 
which was farmed by tenants (31:39), implies a long settled abode, 
while sheep and camels argue a nomadic existence. 

2. While Job apparently lived in a tent, when a wind from the 
desert struck his children's house, its downfall killed all ten of them. 
This is intended to be a permanent stone dwelling, not a tent. 

3. The way of life of the patriarchs was nomadic-rural, and 
their contact with city-dwellers casual and occasional. Job, however, 
played a leading role in the life of a city (29:7-17, 21-25). Even as early 
as Chapter 2 we have evidence in 2:8 that he was a town-dweller, for 
the ash-heap is an urban rubbish-dump and has no rural or desert 
equivalent. 

4. The "law" of the patriarchs is the social custom of the desert, 
and their religious practice purely domestic. Job's law is fully 
organized, with judges and counsel for prosecution and defence, 
witnesses and arbiters and established penalties. In part this law is what 
we should understand as civil/criminal (31:11, relating to adultery) and 
in part religious (31:28, relating to false worship). In Chap. 12 there is 
reference to priests and many other members of the hierarchy of 
national society. 

5. The apparent longevity of Job in reality testifies to a typical 
life-span of seventy years, for it is in the context of the doubling of all 
that Job had before that he is granted an additional 140 years of life 
(42:10,16), almost certainly, as Andersen^^ pointed out, in recognition 
of the double indemnity awarded in Jewish law to the victim of theft 
(Ex 22:3). 

6. The is mentioned elsewhere in the Bible only in 

reference to the purchase by Jacob of a plot of land in Shechem (Gen 
33:19, Josh 24:32), Certainly the use of the word is part of the attempt 
to impart an antique flavour to the story. It is revealing that no 
commentator sees it as evidence of an Israelite location for the story. 
Shechem is in the very heart of the Land of Israel and currency is 
usually local. I would suggest that the true significance of the use of 
the term is its relation to the purchase of land, and the analogies which 
should be drawn with Job 42:11 

and each one gave him a and each one a golden ring 
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are Ezra 1:6 

And all they that were round about strengthened their hands with 
vessels of silver, with gold, with goods, and with beasts 

with Exodus 12:35 

And the children of Israel ... asked of the Egyptians jewels of 
silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment 

and with the modern Jewish National Fund, all of which illustrate the 
funding of the return from exile as specified in Job 42:10, the immedi¬ 
ately preceding verse. 

Taking all this together, we find no single social setting which 
accounts for all the features of Job's existence as detailed in the book. 
We are indeed confronting an imaginary man from an imaginary time 
which, while it has superficial resemblance to the patriarchal period, 
infringes its own authenticity in several important ways. 


8. The Names of God 

The names by which God is referred to in the Book of Job have been 
the subject of I'nuch comment by numerous writers, and many of them 
have attempted to draw far-reaching conclusions from them. 

The facts are as follows: In the Prologue, God is referred to on 
earth by the name and in heaven by the name mn\ In the 

Dialogue between Job and his three friends the names and 
occur with equal frequency and are the most common names. is 
the next most frequent, cnbK is rare, mn' occurs once only, as does 
"nK. In Elihu's speeches bn occurs with three times the frequency of 
mb« which is found exactly as often as nt:), is found twice. 

Strangely, in the final speeches of the Lord (Chaps. 38-41), the Lord 
Himself employs bK (three times), (twice) and no. In the 

final scene, the Epilogue, only mn" is used. In addition to the above, 
Job uses three rare names for God as well as in Chapter 28 - onp, 
'ODO, The name niDV, Maker, is used by Eliphaz, Elihu twice, and 
by the Lord. It may have some lost significance that Bildad uses only 
and, in parallel with that, no. 
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The "narrator" employs only the word mrr*, except when he 
refers to Job as God-fearing, when he uses DTibs. 

Any conclusion that, because the name mrr' is absent from the 
Dialogue (except for its one use in Chapter 12), there is an essentially 
non-Israelite background to this section of the book is adequately 
refuted by the frequent appearance of the name nt:?. This is as exclusi¬ 
vely an Israelite name for God as the tetragrammaton. The same 
applies to D'nbK. The conclusion which is to an extent justified by the 
absence of mri’ is that the author, who knew God by that name, 
wished to preserve the illusion that the events he was describing were 
pre-Mosaic (v. Ex 6:2,3): 

And God spake to Moses ... "/ am the Lord (ninj; and I appeared 

unto Ahnrahamt unto Isaac and unto Jacob as God Almighty (^t< 
but by My name mrr’ I made Me not known to them." 

But to this conclusion 12:9 is an embarrassment. Nor should we accept 
the explanation that the author nodded. This was not a nodding 
author. 

The use of the names bs, DTibK, by "The Lord" Himself 
confers on them complete legitimacy as equivalents for the one God, 
and the pagan associations of the singular forms elsewhere in the Bible 
(and in the case of in other Middle Eastern literature) should be 
entirely discounted. It is wrong to do as Habel has done, and render 
as Ely as Eloah, ntJ as Shaddai. This is transliteration rather than 
translation. It is probable that the ringing of the changes between these 
four forms has little more significance than a poetic requirement for 
both variety and frequent synonymous parallel. Nor can any special 
significance be read into the differing frequencies with which the 
different forms are used by the five principal speakers, all of whom 
with the exception of Bildad (v.s.) make use of all four of the common 
terms. 

There is, however, a very definite significance attached to the 
use of the name mn\ in every context where it appears. It is used 
exclusively as the personal name of God in contradistinction to the 
references to God as a concept or a force. Wherever God appears or 
speaks in person, He is mn\ Wherever His power, His actions. His 
opinions. His demands, His needs, His doctrines, are in question, some 
other name is employed, mn^ is God Himself; the other names are God 
conceived as an operating Being. It is this distinction which leads to 
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the solitary use of the word mn” in the Dialogue, where the knowledge 
of the actions of God, not by men, but by beast, fish, fowl and the 
inanimate earth is described. These do not conceptualise, and conse¬ 
quently their knowledge of God is direct and personal. For this reason 
the personal name is used. 

Job fears God not as one fears a man or a lion, but as one 
respects the concept of virtue and obedience. Therefore he does not fear 
mn\ but D'nbK. So says the narrator (1:1). So also says the Lord Himself 
(1:8; 2:3). The use of the alternative names of God by the Lord 
Himself is unique to Job. The Lord speaks of "God" in the third 
person in exactly the same way as the human speakers do. The ostrich 
has no fear for her young because mbN has denied her wisdom. The 
raven's young cry to ‘PK for food. Job is asked if he has an arm like 
Behemoth is the first in the ways of ‘7K. Most extraordinary of all, 
the Lord describes Job as one who has contended with ’“it:? and argued 
with mbK. Nor is it that the Lord entirely avoids referring to Himself 
as "I" and "Me". Both of these words, as well as "My" are found 
throughout the Lord's speeches and in both Prologue and Dialogue. 
We are thus certainly encountering in the Book of Job a convention 
in the use of the Divine names which is unique to that Book, with a 
very meticulous restriction placed on the use of "The Lord" as an 
indication of His "presence" and personality as distinct from His 
function, status or power. 

The commonly voiced opinion, that the differences in the 
names of God used in the Prologue-Epilogue and by the narrator from 
those employed by the several speakers in the Dialogue indicates 
separate authorship or origin, does not seem to conform with the facts. 
Even after explaining away the word mn’ in 12:9, it leaves unexplained 
the variety of terms used in Chapters 38-41, particularly the personal 
pronouns which match the usage of the Prologue-Epilogue. 


9. About this Book 

The principal object of this book is to present a new translation of the 
Book of Job, together with an interpretation derived from that 
translation. The translation itself differs from all others in that it is 
based strictly upon the Masoretic text of the book and Biblical practice 
in the use of the Hebrew language. On the few occasions where a clear 
meaning could not be derived, one of two superscripts has been 
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inserted - indicating that an assumption of corruption of the text has 
been conceded, and indicating that no confident translation could be 
reached, but that I wished to leave no blanks in the version. 

Unless otherwise specified, all English quotations from the 
Bible other than those from the Book of Job are from the first JPS 
translation. 

Besides this introduction, and the translation itself, the book 
contains a number of essays, of which the majority deals with a single 
important facet of the Book of Job or its interpretation. Because of the 
nature of the Book of Job, it frequently occurs that evidence relating 
to what is a single point of interpretation is to be found scattered 
through as many as a dozen different chapters. Unless these several 
linked but separated references are brought together and considered 
side by side, the force of any interpretative scheme is hopelessly 
dissipated. It is thus the nature of the Book of Job itself which has 
dictated the way in which this translation has been presented. The 
conventional chapter by chapter textual analysis with notes and 
commentary cannot cope with the mutliple thematic problems 
involved. Hence, while textual analysis is given here, it is in the main 
disseminated throughout the series of thematic essays, rather than 
attached page by page to the translation. 

Even more briefly: I suppose that this work actually embodies 
a novel approach to the translation of a Biblical text. But even after 
saying all the above, I find this a statement hard to believe. It seems to 
me that all I have done is to apply a common-sense approach to a 
difficult piece of writing on the not-impjobable assumptions that it was 
all written in one language, has been transmitted from antiquity in a 
remarkably faithful form, and that it is the work of a man of genius 
in both senses of that word - a man of inspired creativity, and one 
with an infinite capacity for taking pains. 
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1. Fr. M. Dahood Northwest Semitic Texts & Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible, 
174, p.l9 

2. The words are unsatisfactorily treated by LXX and Vg at other points in the 
Bible. In Isaiah 58:5 both seek consistency by translating 'ring' in a context where 
this is impossible - bend down your neck like a ring, while where the word is clearly 
metaphorical in the phrase DDD LXX provides great and small in Isa 9:13, but 
beginning or end in Isa 19:15; Vg incurvantem et refrenantem in both places. This seems 
to mean bent and restrained, and its relevance to head and tail is difficult to establish. 
Mgr. R. Knox {JThe Old Testament Newly Translated from the Latin Vulgate, Burns 
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PART 2 


COMMENTARY 




I 

The Identity of Job 


If there is one aspect of the Book of Job upon which all scholars seem 
in agreement, it is that the hero of the book is not an Israelite. This 
conviction is based on two main lines of argument and supported by 
two less impressive pieces of evidence. The main pillars holding up the 
view are that the action takes place in the Land of Uz, and that Job is 
identified in Chapter 1 as a member of a group called Bene Kedem^ the 
Children of the East. The supporting evidence derives from the names 
of the protagonists, specifically Job's three friends, which are all of 
"foreign" origin, and the absence of all reference to Israelite worship, 
law, ritual, etc. and of all reference to place names within the Land of 
Israel in the text. 

In accordance with the strategy of this book, which is to take 
absolutely nothing for granted, I propose to examine in some detail 
these four pieces of evidence. 


1. The Land of Uz 

The Land of Uz is mentioned three times in the Hebrew Bible, but 
nowhere else in Middle Eastern literature*. It is piJ ynK in Job 1:1 and 
in Lam 4:21, but pK in Jer 25:20. The assumption has been made 
almost universally that the name of the land is eponymic, and the 
choice of its derivation is made between Uz, the grandson of Shem 
through his son Aram, and Uz, the grandson of Seir through his son 
Dishan, the brother of Hor^. The first supports the Arabic tradition of 
a location in the Hauran mountains; the second a location within 
Edom, or even synonymity with Edom. 

The form is, however, grammatically incompatible 

with an eponymic origin for the phrase, infringing the barrier against 
double determination in HebrewL This obliges us to choose between 
three hypotheses - 1. That the Jeremiah citation is corrupt. 2. That 
there are two different Lands of Uz, one of eponymic origin and one 
not. 3. That the designation of the Land is descriptive rather than 
eponymic. 

There is no way to account both for the introduction and the survival 
of such a corruption as the addition of a n to an eponymically-named 
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Land. It sticks out like a sore thumb as though one spoke of The the 
Land of Israel. 

The second hypothesis is preposterous, that there should be 
two lands of the same name in the same area, and both of unknown 
location. Particularly is this so in the light of the evidence of Jer 
20:14-18 and Job 3:3 that whichever of the two authors came later 
knew of the writings of the other, and the general feeling that 
Lamentations was either written by Jeremiah, or (to appropriate an old 
joke) by someone else of the same name. 

The third is therefore by far the most likely explanation of 
what is thus only an apparent anomaly. Maimonides^ did not hesitate 
to treat the word as a common noun, pointing out that it is the 
imperative of "to take advice or counsel": The name Uz therefore 
expresses an exhortation to consider well this lesson^ ideas and 

comprehend them, in order to see which is the right view. Such a reading, 
however, implies that the name of the land in which the Book of Job 
was to be set was the invention of its author, and this implication is 
very nearly incompatible with the appearance of the same name 
indicating a real geographic location in other Biblical books and 
cotitexts, and certainly so if these are taken as being of earlier vintage 
than The Book of Job. The same objection must be raised against the 
rather more sophisticated suggestion of Weiss^ that the Land of Uz is 
an imaginary and symbolic land of Wisdom - the land where the 
tenets of the Wisdom school prevail - and that the Book of Job is 
devoted to its demolition. 

Any identification of the Land of Uz must account not only 
for its being the setting of Job's ordeal, but also for the citations of the 
Land in the precise places and ways in which it is spoken of in 
Jeremiah and Lamentations. The Jeremiah passage in fact imposes an 
incontrovertable definition on the Land of Uz. It is the name of a real, 
not an imaginary territory, for it occurs in the midst of a list of the 
names of lands and cities, twenty-five in all, all of which are known 
contemporary geographical localities. 
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Then took / the cup at the Lord's hand^ and made all the nations to 
drinky unto whom the Lord had sent me: Jerusalemy and the cities 
of Judahy and the kings thereof and the princes thereof to make 
them an appalment, an astonishmenty a hissing and a cursey as it is 
this day. Pharaoh king of Egypt, and his servants, and his princes, 
and all his people; and all the mingled people; and all the kings of 
the Land of Uz, and all the kings of the Land of the Philistines, and 
Ashkelon, and Gaza, and Ekron, and the remnant of Ashdod; 
Edom, and Moab, and the children of Ammon; and all the kings of 
Tyre, and all the kings of Zidon, and the kings of the isle which is 
beyond the sea; Dedan and Tema and Buz, and all that have the 
comers of their hair polled; and all the kings of Arabia, and all the 
kings of the mingled peoples that dwell in the wilderness; and all the 
kings of Zimri, and all the kings of Elam, and all the kings of the 
Medes; and all the kings of the north, far and near, one with 
another; and all the kingdoms of the world, which are upon the face 
of the earth; and the king of Sheshach (Babylon in kbash'code^) 
shall drink after them. 

Jer. 25:17-26. 


Careful attention to the punctuation of this passage (see Introduction, 
pp. 40f) reveals that it is a fully organized geographical list. Jerusalem 
and Babylon, Jeremiah's prime targets, frame the list, and within there 
are three sub-lists meticulously demarcated. The three sub-lists trace 
three sweeps through the Middle East, each from South to North, and 
each sweep further East than its predecessor - see fig. 1. This feature 
has previously been noted by A. Elzas {The Book of Job, Trubner & 
Co., London, 1872, p. 5). 

Uz is in the first of the sub-lists, and falls between "the 
mingled people" and Philistia. Edom is the first nation in the second 
sweep, followed by Moab, Ammon, Tyre, Sidon and Cyprus, while 
the northern Arabian tribes of Dedan, Tema and Buz commence the 
third sweep. The irresistible logic of this passage rules out both Edom 
and Arabia as possible sites for the Land of Uz, and places it to the 
west of both. "The mingled people","distinguished from "the mingled 
people that dwell in the wilderness (of Arabia)" can only be the 
inhabitants of the Sinai, and the location of Uz is thereby pinpointed 
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to somewhere in the Negev of Judah, between the Sinai and the 
territory of the Philistines. 

The reference to the Land of Uz in Lamentations 4:21 is: 

Rejoice and be glad, O daughter of Edom 
That dwellest in the Land of Uz: 

The cup shall pass over unto thee also; 

Thou shalt be drunken and make thyself naked, etc, 

and this has frequently been construed as settling the matter in favour 
of an Edomite location for Uz. Examining the reason for this furious 
attack on the Edomites, we find from Obadiah that, like the Italian 
"jackals", to use Churchill's word, ripping their piece from the carcass 
of France in 1940, the Edomites had spilled over from their homeland 
into the Negev of Judah and the cities of the South when Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar's campaign left them relatively defenceless. 

Thus saith the Lord God concerning Edom :... 

Thou shouldst not have entered into the gate of My people 
n the day of their calamity; 

Yea, thou shouldst not have gazed on their affliction 
In the day of their calamity. 

Nor have laid hands_on their substance 
In the day of their calamity,.. 

As thou hast done it shall be done unto thee; 

Thy dealings shall return on thine own head. 

For as ye have.drunk upon My holy mountain 
So shall all the nations drink continually. 

Yea they shall drink and swallow down. 

And shall be as though they had not been... 

And they of the South shall possess the mount of Esau, 

And they of the Lowland the Philistines; 

And they shall possess the field of Ephraim, 

And the field of Samaria; 

And Benjamin shall possess Gilead, 

And the captivity of this host of the children of Israel 
That are among the Canaanites, even unto Zarephath, 


THE NORTH 



Map 1. The Loci of Jeremiah's Imprecation 
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And the captivity of Jerusalem, that is in Sepharad, 
Shall possess the cities of the South . 

And saviours shall come up on mount Zion 
To jud^e the mount of Esau: 

And the kingdom shall be the Lord's, 

So Obadiah. The Mount of Esau is Mount Seir, Edom. 


There is archaological confirmation of the Edomite assault on 
the Negev of Judah and its occupation of the cities of the South in the 
Arad ostraca, particularly; 


... from Arad 50 and from Kinajh one hundrjed; and you shall send 
them to Ramah of the Negejb unjder Malkiyahu son of Qerahur, and 
he will entrust them to Elisha son of Jeremiah in Ramah of the 
Negeb, lest anything happen to the city. And the word of the king is 
strictly incumbent upon you. Behold, I have sent to admonish you: 
[Get] the men to Elisha, lest Edom should come thither! 


This IS interpreted in the World History of the Jewish People^ as 
follows; 


Here again Arad appears as a major fortress in the Negeb, whose 
commanders transmit the king's orders for reinforcements in order 
to ward off the Edomites who were threatening Ramah of the Negeb. 
Arad itself probably also fell victim to this attack, apparently 
launched in the third year of Zedekiah, in the tenth month, if we 
can rely upon the dates on two ostraca. In other words, in Tebeth 
595 BCE, the Edomite attack ended the hegemony of Judah over the 
Negeb, or, in the words of Jeremiah: The cities of the Negeb are 
shut up, with none to open them {Jer. 13:19). 


With this background, we can certainly say that the probable dynamic 
of the passage in Lamentations is similar to the saying "Make hay 
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while the sun shines!" The only hint which the poet gives of the sins 
of the Edomites is that line That dwellest in the Land of Uz. Rather 
than a mere pointless gloss, as it would be were Edom and Uz 
interchangeable names, the phrase explains both what the daughter of 
Edom has to rejoice over in the present, and for what she is to suffer 
in the future - the conquest and occupation of the Land of Uz - the 
Negev of Judah. Let us retranslate the passage, recalling the primary 
sense of the verb 35:)': 

Rejoice and he glad, O daughter of Edom, 

Squatting in the Land of Uz! 

Both the extra-Jobian references thus appear to support the view that 
Uz is an area in the South (the Negev) of Judah, with a considerable 
probability that the cities of Arad and Ramah, known to have fallen 
to the Edomites in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, were included in the 
territory. The witness of Uz againsc the Jewishness of Job stands 
discredited. 


2. The Children of the East 

□ip is a vague term for any or all of the tribes and kingdoms in the 
desert areas to the east of the River Jordan and the Aravah®. By 
definition it excludes the Children of Israel as the locus of reference. 
Job 1:3 states that, because of his vast possessions. Job was bDn 
oip“'33, which means greater than any of the Children of the East. In 
English, this phrase is actually incompatible with Job's membership of 
the group, as one might say of an English, but not of a Swedish 
woman, that she was fairer than any Swede. 

Solomon was certainly an Israelite, but in a description of 
which Job 1:3 is perhaps an imitation or even a deliberate contrast, his 
wisdom is described as exceeding the wisdom of any of the Children of 
the East, and any of the wisdom of Egypt (I Kings 5:10). It has become 
customary to weaken these phrases by substituting "all" for "any" as 
the rendition of the Hebrew b3, allowing more ambiguity about the 
inclusion or exclusion of Job (and Solomon) from the group compared. 
BDB, however, is quite emphatic that in a comparative or hypothetical 
sentence is = any, and with a negative, = none^. 
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In Hebrew it is not possible to assert, as in English, that the 
phrase rules out the possibility of Job's membership of the Dip 'DD, for 
Hebrew usage was not so strict as English. The serpent was more subtle 
than any of the beasts of the field (Gen 3:1) really means more subtle than 
any other of the beasts of the field. There seems, however, little more 
reason to class Job with the children of the East than Solomon. As the 
expression is used as a standard of comparisck^ both for wealth and 
wisdom, it is also possible that Dip in these contexts has a temporal 
rather than a spatial sense, meaning the former days^ as e.g. in Job 29:2. 

Although C concedes that that Job's wealth surpassed that of all 
the "sons of the East" does not necessarily imply that he is one of them^ 
this is the assumption made by almost all commentators without 
further discussion. D&G say indeed only that it is implied that Job is 
one of them, but many like G translate in such a way as to close the 
issue this man was the greatest among all the people of the East, 

The reference to Dip "33 is however no more conclusive 
evidence of the non-Israelite status of Job than his dwelling in the Land 
of Uz. 


3. The Names of the Protagonists 

It is not disputed that Job's three friends, Eliphaz, Bildad and Zophar 
were neither Israelites nor Judeans, but as they each journeyed some 
considerable distance from his home to to share his grief and to comfort 
him (2:11), their ethnic identities are not to be expected to be the same 
as Job's. There is no hint in the book that the four shared a tribal 
affiliation, and indeed, if we found that one of the friends was an 
Israelite, it would add to our doubts that Job was. 'i he usual view is 
that all three were Edomites. As Edom bordered the Negev of Judah, 
this does not impede the idea that Job himself was a Judean main¬ 
taining good neighbourly relations with the inhabitants of the land 
over the border (Cf. Elimelech and the Moabites, Ruth 1:1-4). 

The identities and circumstances of the comforters are revealed 
in Chapter 18 of the Book of Job and discussed in Chapi L*r VI below. 
There we shall find that they were apparently members of a group of 
non-Israelites of whom some at least had resided for centuries in the 
northern Negev of Judah. The designation of the comforters as 
Temanite, Shuhite and Naamathite cannot themselves be devoid of 
significance. Teman was an Edomite town on the border of the Judean 
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Negev. Shuah is unknown, and Naamah Qos 15:41) was a Judean town 
on the border of Philistia, to the Northwest of the Negev. Those 
commentators (not Ley^°) who discuss this last location (e.g. D&G 
p.xxviiif) tend to dismiss it out of hand simply because it was a Judean 
town. It is, I think, of considerable interest that if we draw a line on 
the map joining the probable locations of Teman and Naamah, it 
passes precisely through Arad (v.s.), with its half-way point somewhat 
to the south-east of that town. 

Of far greater significance than the non-Israelite names and 
identities of the three friends who journeyed to see Job, is the 
unmistakably Jewish name of Elihu. Elihu is represented as one of the 
audience to the debate, i.e. one who is accidentally present, presumably 
therefore a native or resident of the Land of Uz, not like the others, 
a distant visitor. His nationality and Job's may fairly be assumed to be 
the same. The only way this evidence^^ can be gainsaid is by rejecting 
Elihu and his six speeches as all spurious, and this is what the majority 
of scholars has done’^ Even then, Elihu testifies that someone much 
closer to the problem than we (Elihu's speeches aye present intact in 
both QT and LXX) identified Uz as a land peopled by Jews. 

The origin of the name Job, Dvs, remains unknown, although 
a number of similar names has come to light from documents of the 
second millenium B.C.E.^^ The earliest known attempt to elucidate it 
is that of the note appended to the LXX translation, identifying the 
name as a diminutive of Jobab, and the man as an Edomite king. 
Another very old suggestion of Talmudic origin is that it is a meta¬ 
plasm of "enemy"Derivation from an Arabic root meaning 
"penitent" has also been proposed^^ There is nothing other than the 
Septuagint to connect the name with Edom. The possibility that it is 
an anagram of min’ pK, "The Land of Judah and Benjamin" is 
not altogether preposterous. Albrightconsiders the possibility of a 
contraction of DK rf'K, "Where is the Father?", drawing parallels from 
several Semitic sources. 

We have to conclude that there is nothing in Job's name to 
favour or hinder any particular theory as to the identity the author 
wished to confer upon his subject. 

The wide variety of names of God used in the Book of Job is 
discussed m the Introduction. Conclusions have been drawn in favour 
of a non-Jewish Job by some authors on the basis of the absence of the 
tetragrammaton from the body of the work. In fact, however, the 
tetragrammaton is present in the poem, and its Qere equivalent 
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also. It is drawing conclusions not from the evidence but in its teeth 
to proceed to secondary deductions from the assumption that these 
examples are late interpolations, amendments, or unconscious slips. 
The presence of the name ’’“10 in profusion in the speeches of all the 
participants is in itself sufficient evidence of the Jewish Israelite 
background to the discussions, for this word is used exclusively for the 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Israel, and is found nowhere else but in 
the Bible. 


4. Israelite Themes and Places 

The only explicit references to devotional practices m the Book of Job 
are to homespun sacrifices. The argument goes that "if the book were 
concerned with a Jewish hero and the testing of the Jewish people, we 
should expect references to (law), the Temple, the priesthood, 
sacrifices, the Sabbath, the festivals, kashruty the Messianic ideal of God 
in history, the election of Israel etc."^^ 

In a legalistic way we might answer that there are two cogent 
replies to this - 1. That if, as G and many others insist, the Book of 
Job is to be judged as Wisdom Literature, the expectation of such 
parochial Jewish themes is unjustified, even though the allegorical 
meaning of the work were of a specifically Jewish nature. Without 
doubt, whether the work is an historical allegory or not, it was the 
author's intention to emphasise the universalistic aspects of his story, 
and detailed references to these matters would have spoiled his aim. 2. 
That there are in fact clear references to almost all the matters which 
Gordis raises. 

LAW: In 31:26-28 the worship of sun and moon is described 
as "an offence for the judges", that is a specific offence against a 
published law carrying a stated penalty. Such a law is unthinkable in 
the ancient world in any but a Jewish context. The only other offence 
so designated in the Book of Job is adultery which, like the worship 
of the heavenly bodies, carried the death penalty in the Deuteronomic 
Code (Deut 17:2-5; 22:22)’*. 

PRIESTHOOD & TEMPLE: In 12:19. in a passage which 
appears to describe the steady undermining of a national integrity by 
God Himself (v.i.), Job says that He conducted the priests away 

barefooty while G himself is responsible for the innovation of reading 
the next line and (drives) temple votaries into confusiony giving referen- 
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ces to both priesthood and Temple, It is reasonable to connect the first 
line with the information implicit in II Kings 17:27,28 that specifically 
the priests of Samaria were carried into captivity by the Assyrians. 

SACRIFICE: It is true that the only generally recognized 
explicit references to sacrifice in the Book of Job are those in the 
Prologue and Epilogue which take place outside any institutionalised 
setting. However, even here there is a specifically Israelite flavour to 
the sacrifices in the reference to preliminary sanctification of Job's sons. 
This concept of preparation for making sacrifice is absent both from 
those portions of the Bible which deal with the patriarchal period and 
from all pagan literature. It appears, see II Chron 30, to have belonged 
to the practices of the priesthood. Purification after contact with 
articles of pagan worship is recorded in Gen 35:2. 

KASHRUT (Dietary laws): It is not reasonable to expect a 
book of this nature to refer in any deliberate or specific way to dietary 
law, a subject of low priority in the discussion of moral problems. 
However as it happens there are two incidental references to the 
Israelite dietary laws in the Book of Job. 

In 18:3 Bildad asks Job (in the plural as though spokesman of 
the Jews - see Chapter 6) Why are we accounted beasts. Unclean in your 
eyesf Kashrut, of course, deals with the question of what "beasts" are 
"clean" and what "unclean". Amongst those which are unclean are all 
which have been torn qntD. Indeed, this word tref is used universally by 
Jews as the opposite of kosher. Bildad's next line is You, who tears (^"lo) 
himself in his anger (a reference in this multifaceted interchange to 16:9 
His anger has torn me). We must read the full import of Bildad's 
complaint as: "How can you, who are self-admittedly unclean by 
virtue of being torn (though you blame it on God rather than 
yourself) keep on treating us as unclean animals?" The entire success 
of this debating ploy of Bildad depends upon the reader understanding 
that underlying it are the Biblical laws of kashrud'^. 

Animals are kosher, permitted, clean, if they fulfill two other 
conditions besides not being torn or otherwise diseased or defective. 
They must chew the cud and have cloven hoofs. This concept of 
kashrut has remained unnoticed in the strange phrase used at the outset 
of the description of Behemoth, who eats grass like the cattle. This 
means that he chews the cud (and is therefore not a hippopotamus), 
and it has other important implications as well, discussed at length in 
Chap V. 
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The Messianic Idea of God in History 

It is, as the attentive reader of these essays will have gathered, my 
contention that the entire Book of Job is in one sense a thesis on the 
Messianic idea of God in history. But besides this, there are a number 
of specific references to the apocalyptic appearance of God - the first 
verse of Chap. 24 (see Chap. IX), the phrase "iiti? of Eliphaz in 

5:21 (a reference to Isa 13:6 - Howl ye! for the day of the Lord is at 
hand; as destruction from the Almighty shall it come — 
and the mysterious Dip' ]i"inK of 19:25 (See Chap. 3,VIII.5). 

The Election of Israel 

Again en passant there are two emphatic references to the election of 
Israel, but both have remained undetected largely, I suppose, because 
the mind remains closed to possibilities it has excluded ab initio. If Job 
is not an Israelite, then there cannot be any references to election. The 
first is 17:5 (cf. also 31:2), in which is invoked Deut 32:9, For the 
portion of the Lord is His people (see Chap. XI), and the second, 
presenting the same authentic and depressing view of election as Amos 
3:2, is 21:19 (also Chap. XI). 

Sabbath & Festivals 

If we exclude the Prologue reference to feasting each on his day which 
it is suggested above was the equivalent of Jeroboam's changing the 
date of the festival to one in a month after his own heart, I find no 
reference to either Sabbath or festivals in the Book of Job. 

The Bible 

No two scholars will agree on how many quotations, near quotations 
and straightforward allusions there are in the Book of Job to prior 
Biblical texts, but none will contest that there are very many. It is in 
these signs of the dependence of the Book of Job on Israelite traditions, 
values and preoccupations that we find the most solid evidence that it 
is a Jewish book and that its characters, for ever drawing their 
inspiration and their illustrations from Jewish literature, operated in 
a Jewish milieu. It is difficult to see how this can be swept aside 
because certain aspects of Judaism are selectively neglected. No-one 
would suggest that the Book of Job arose from the priestly tradition 
of Israel. The author surely belonged to the prophetic party, and had 
no interest in promoting the non-ethical aspects of the creed. 
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The Geography 

There are two Judean place-names which testify from the Book of Job 
to its setting. Each has given rise to an elaborate theory to discount its 
presence^°. These are Jordan in 40:23 and Tophety 17:6. They are 
discussed, together with the attempts to explain them away, in Chaps. 
V and XI respectively. 

Two other references, both from the speeches of Elihu, 37:17 
□mn op^riD, In the still calm of the South landy and the word D’K") 
(34:26), meaning in its context seersy i.e. prophets (see Chap. FV), add 
their testimony to the solution of the geographical enigma. 

Although there are also references to non-Israelite localities in 
the book - Tema and Sheba, Ophir, these never leave any doubt that 
they are not the site of the action of the book. 


3. Job's Afflictions, a General Comment 

There remain three obstructions to a clear view of Job, deriving from 
the events described in the Prologue - the death of his ten children, 
the loss of his possessions, and the affliction of a visible disease. Are 
these to be considered literal or allegorical? In the Prologue they are 
equivocal events. Devoid of all verisimiltude they have to be taken as 
symbolic, but of what? Of the personal downfall of a man, or the 
collective downfall of a nation? Do they become real in the Dialogue, 
or do they fade away? Are they death, loss and disease as a man 
understands and experiences them or are they what a nation under¬ 
stands by those terms? What Moses understood by them when he 
addressed the nascent people of Israel? There is no doubt that the Job 
of the Dialogue is suffering and afflicted; the question is from what is 
he suffering and how is he afflicted? 

It is necessary to examine with care all references in the poetic 
section of the book to Job's illness, to his bereavement and his 
children, and to his possessions in livestock and land. This requires 
examining testimony from a number of different sources within the 
book, and is so fundamental to its understanding, that I have felt 
obliged to devote an entire chapter. Chap. Ill, to an analysis of every 
conceivable reference within the Dialogue and the speeches of Elihu to 
Job's illness and to his children. The conclusion of this analysis is the 
startling one that there is no genuine reference to physical illness (as 
distinct from mental anguish) of any kind in these portions of the 
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book. The status of Job's children is more ambiguous, for there is 
evidence pointing in two opposite directions, indicating both the 
survival and the extinction of Job's progeny. 


6. Job in the Poem 

We may make the confident identification of the Job of the Prologue 
as an allegorical figure representing the Jewish people, but a transfor¬ 
mation occurs at the end of Chapter 2, and the Job whom his friends 
visit sitting on the ash-heap and scratching his sores is undoubtedly a 
flesh and blood human, operating in a dimension of reality quite 
different from the stylized fantasy of the prose. In this dimension, time 
is arrested, while it raced hectically through the centuries in the 
Prologue, character is complex and human where it was previously flat 
and functional, and all the props have acquired depth where previously 
they were schematic and symbolic. The technique of the author is very 
similar to the ultramodern cinematographic device of presenting a 
stylized painted scene on the screen and then merging it with a flesh 
and blood copy which "comes to life". 

The story of Job is very nearly complete, whole and perfect by 
the end of the Prologue. When Job asks rhetorically, if somewhat 
sycophantically. Shall we accept the good from associating with the God, 
and the evil not accept?, it seems that nothing remains for the tale but 
for God to collect on His wager with the Satan (How.^ except by 
lording it over him?) and reward Job for his unshakeable faith. 

Instead, in one of those infinitely economical flashes of genius 
which only the Bible can exhibit, the author tells us in a single word 
that we have not yet heard the first true word of the story! In all this, 
he writes. Job did not sin with his lips Brilliantly evoking it 

may be that my sons have cursed God in their hearts, it draws our 
attention to the fact that all we have seen and learned of Job so far has 
been his public persona - the posture he has adopted towards God. 
Now we are to be conducted into his heart, to see what aspect he will 
show when God's face is turned away. The Job we are about to meet 
functions primarily as an individual within the community of Judah, 
and his reactions and emotions are those of one man caught up in 
events that tore his nation to pieces. Let us explore the clues which tell 
us what manner of man this was. 
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7. Job's Rank 

In the Prologue, the extreme dramatic effect of Job's fall is achieved by 
initially placing him at the pinnacle of the human hierarchy, greater 
than any of the Bene Kedem^ richest, most virtuous and most blessed of 
men, and allowing him to fall to destitution, to lose his health and his 
family. The contrast is maximal and so designed. In the Poem, our 
direct knowledge of the poles between which Job fell derives principal¬ 
ly from Chapters 29 and 30, in the first of which he laments his 
previous high state, and in the second deplores his present plight. 
"Fell" is the leitwort of Chap. 1. 

Chapter 29 shows Job as a person commanding enormous 
respect. The scene which dominates the chapter is Job at the city-gate, 
the court of justice, where his word always prevails, where young men 
fade away from his presence and the elders rise to their feet. Here Job 
dispenses justice with charity and discretion, takes pride in it, and faces 
the future with confidence born of it. The intimate of God, he serves 
as a model for other men. The chapter concludes with this summary: 

I made their decisions and sat as chief 

And I lived as the king of an host. 

As he that comforts the mourners. 

Job, then, was legislative, executive, and spiritual leader of his 
community. 

In Chapter 30, Job is treated with contempt by the lowest of 
society. They disdain my course. They cast up against me their own paths 
to perdition. Even his justice, which in Chap. 29 he symbolised as his 
garments, is perverted to give him neither comfort nor warmth (v.l8). 
God's intimacy is gone, to be replaced by implacable hostility - You 
have changed Yourself into a Being cruel to me; With all Your strength. 
You detest me. There is an earlier passage in Chapter 19, He has stripped 
me of my honour and lifted the crown from my head\ all his family and 
friends have turned against him and abandoned him. The ambience of 
these two chapters suggests that Job is being portrayed as a regional, 
perhaps provincial, leader, possibly one of those "kings" of the Land 
of Uz in Jeremiah's list (v.s.). 

This impression is reinforced by the passage, 5:3-8, in Eliphaz's 
first speech, in which he appears to deliver to Job a lesson in wise 
statecraft (see Chap. 3.VIII.1) as from one ruler to another. Another 
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broad hint of Job's eminence is to be found in Elihu's opening remarks 
(32:22) in which he states that he will not give titles to those he is 
addressing, leaving us to wonder to what titles their ranks lay claim. 

When we come to the final speech of the Lord, however, it is 
very apparent that there is nothing provincial about the Job being 
challenged. He is the representative of the entire people of Judah, 
Whether this is to be interpreted as the simple equivalence, Job = 
Hezekiah, or as a shift in the focus of the allegory back towards the 
original symbolism of the Prologue, with Job shedding his personal 
form in favour of a collective persona as the nation itself, is a difficult 
choice to make. 


8. Job's Fear 

Another way of approaching the problem of Job's identity is through 
his state of mind during the discussions. A prominent feature of this 
is fear. Job's professed fear antedates his catastrophes. In 3:25 he tells 
his friends 'b KT Tnr '’jTiK"! Tnna “ina - I feared a horror and it 
came to me^ and that which I dreaded is upon me. Is this perhaps related 
to Job's Prologue fear that his sons may have cursed God in their 
hearts.^ Or is it simply the insecurity which so often accompanies great 
happiness and prosperity? Was his fear for himself, his children, or for 
his nation? 

In 4:5 Eliphaz accuses Job /? touches you and you take fright 
and, I would suggest in amplification in the immediately following 
verse 4:6 ?"]ribOD "[PinK" Kbrr, Is not your fear your folly^ (There is no 
precedent nor I think justification for reading "[riKT as your fear of God 
either here or m 15:4, and the only other example of the word nbOD 
(Psalm 85:9) has the meaning/o//y, not confidence). So LXX. Job is thus 
seen clearly to be in a continuing state of fear. He expects worse 
disaster to follow, and this cannot be his personal death, for this he has 
repeatedly declared he would welcome. Later m his speech (5:18-23) 
Eliphaz advises Job to apply to God for help and promises that if he 
does so he need no longer fear famine, war, slander, devastation (“fi!^), 
or the beasts of the field. 

Job retorts (6:4) that the terrors of God are arrayed against 
him, and a little later accuses his friends themselves of harbouring a 
fear caught by infection from Job's own fear, the fear of being asked 
to contribute something to his relief, i.e. to rescue me from the hands 
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of the foe or ransom me from the tyrant's grip (6:21-23), This important 
passage with its firm indication of the historical and political meaning 
of the events being discussed has always (except by Guillaume) been 
understood as a purely hypothetical list of demands which Job has not 
made, bearing no relation to his actual position. 

In Chapter 7 Job describes how God is terrifying him with 
nightmares (w.4,5 and 14) so that he would prefer to die rather than 
continue his burdensome existence. In 9:28 he asserts that he cannot 
put on a cheerful appearance because "mr I dread all my 

tribulations. Again it is something still to come which haunts Job 
awake and asleep. In 9:34 Job asks God to stop terrifying him. Zophar 
in 11:19 assures Job that if he stretches out his hands to God then he 
will be secure and able to lie down with none to make you afraid. Many 
will entreat your favoury But the eyes of the wicked will fail ...And their 
hope will be the breathing out of life. 

Almost the last of the references to Job's persuasive fear is 
Eliphaz's again misunderstood reference to nm' in 15:4, enjoining Job 
Therefore must you have done with fear and moderate your complaint in 
the presence of God (See Chapter 12 below). Here too LXX will not 
accept fear as standing for fear of God. Fear reappears in the highly 
ambiguous 22:4, either meaning Is it because He is Job fearing that He 
rebukes you? or Is it because of your fear that He rebukes you? 

It is, however, not until Chapter 23 that we begin to be told 
what it is that a man who has already lost family, health and wealth, 
and who cares nothing for life, still has to fear. The passage (23:13-17) 
runs: 


But He is One; and who can annul Him? And His spirit wills, and 
He does it. Thus will He execute my decree. And He has myriads of 
the like to deal with. Therefore am I nervous in His presence. When 
I think it over 1 am terrified of Him, Yes, God dissolves my courage 
And the Almighty intimidates me Because I was not cut off before 
the darkness Nor did He cover my face from the gloom. 


The reference here to a sentence still to be executed is the clearest of 
indications that Job believes there is still something for him to lose 
more important to him than life. The last verse suggests with great 
conviction that this final blow is one that might have been allowed to 
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fall after Job had been removed from the scene - allowed to die. That 
is to say that it is not a personal disaster at all, but one to fall on those 
whom Job loves, or feels responsible for - his people. 

There are Biblical precedents for the sentiment expressed in 
this last verse - the message of Huldah the prophetess to Josiah: 


As touching the words which you have heard, because you were 
fearful and did humble yourself before the Lord when you heard 
what 1 spoke against this place, and the inhabitants thereof that they 
shall become an astonishment and a curse, and rent your clothes and 
wept before Me, I also have heard you, saith the Lord. Therefore, 
behold, I will gather you to your fathers, and you shall be gathered 
to your grave in peace, neither shall your eyes see all the evil which 
1 shall bring upon this place (II Kings 22:18-20) (my trans.) 


and Isa 57:1,2, 


The righteous perisheth. And no man layeth it to heart. And godly 
men are taken away. None considering That the righteous is taken 
away from the evil that is to come. He entereth into peace. They rest 
in their beds. Each one that walketh in uprightness. 


If these parallels mean anything, and it is difficult to find any purpose 
for 23:17 which leaves them out of account, then what Job fears is 
God's coup de grace against the people and nation of Judah. He fears 
the Day of the Lord as described in Isaiah 2:12ff and 13:6-22 in which 
His full vengeance will be unleashed upon all mankind, including and 
especially on Judah. Job 24:1, immediately following 23:17, makes 
specific reference: Those who know Him did not see His days, while the 
remainder of Chapter 24 portrays the situation in the country in such 
a way as to demonstrate that The Day of the Lord has already dawned 
over it. 

Job's fear is that of a national leader and representative. The 
distinction between Job as a person and Job as a nation is attenuated 
in these passages. There is a hint of the same sense of inseparability as 
is expressed in Jefferson's / tremble for my country when I reflect that 
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God is just. Inasmuch as these are the sentiments of an individual, they 
are those of the one individual who bears the weight of the nation on 
his shoulders, ruler or prophet. 


9. Job's Dual Persona 

There are other outbursts where Job speaks as though he were the 
nation rather than an individual. He set me to be a ruler of nations 
(17:6) surely does not mean as Berechiah suggests, that he will be a 
moral example to all around him. Why have You averted Your face and 
reckoned me as an enemyf (13:24) and Does it do You some good to 
persecute^ that You reject the work of Your hands But you shed radiance 
on the counsel of the wickedf (10:3) are national rather than personal 
complaints. Like the speaker of many of the laments in Psalms, Job is 
an ambiguous figure, bearing a dual persona^ part man, part people, the 
John Bull or the Uncle Sam of the Jewish state. 

In Chapters 40 and 41, the individuality of Job begins a final 
dissolution back into the collective Job of the Prologue, so that by the 
beginning of the Epilogue there is no real trace left of the individual, 
and the full force of the initial allegory again prevails. 


10. The Specification of Job's Complaint in the Poem 

We have already seen that in many of the complaints and expressions 
of fear which Job utters, there is a mystifying lack of specificity, 
leaving the reader in a perpetual state of uncertainty as to whether or 
not he really knows what has happened to this victim of God's 
caprice. None of the specifics of the Prologue reappears in the 
Dialogue in any but the most ambiguous way. Job certainly complains 
of having become declasse. He has a feeling of being besieged (16:12-14; 
19:12) and of being subject to excessive hostile scrutiny by God 
(7:12-21; 10:2-22; 13:24-27) alongside the complaint of having been 
abandoned by Him (23:3-9; 29:2-5). None of this is at all helpful in the 
actual identification of Job's wrongs. There is, however, one passage 
in which Job spells out in detail just what God has done to "him". 
This is 12:17-25, but in order to understand it, we have first to 
understand Chapter 12 itselP^ 
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Chapter 12 

The opening complaint (see Chap XI. below) is that Job is becoming 
a laughing-stock. People who once offered their loyalty to God now 
consider that to be in His confidence is a sure path to destruction. 
This, says Job, is the wrong way of looking at it. Everything that has 
happened has been by His direction. He then sets out to "prove" this 
proposition in a semi-syllogistic way, introducing his "proof" with the 
challenge Does not the ear test words as the palate tastes its foodf (12:11). 
The words to be tested follow. They are two contrasting proverbs, the 
first of which, Wisdom is with the aged And length of days has under¬ 
standing is a deduction from Bildad's 8:8-10: 

For ask, I suggest, the generations past. 

And ascertain what their fathers discovered - 

For creatures of yesterday are we, and know nothing; 

For our days on earth are but a shadow - 
Surely they can teach you, and speak to you, 

And utter these words from their hearts: 

and the second. With Him is wisdom and might. He has counsel and 
understanding is a variant of Prov 8:14. The first attributes control of 
events to the old and wise; the second to God. The apposition of these 
contrasting proverbs is followed by four sharp sentences, each a 
paraphrase of a statement by one of the comforters, in which they 
acknowledged the irreversibility of God's actions. These four state¬ 
ments constitute the "evidence" from which judgement between the 
two proverbs is to be made. In v.l6 the judgement is delivered and its 
corollary announced With Him are strength and sagacity; His, misleader 
and misled! At this point Job feels that he has proved conclusively that 
everything that happens on earth does so by the will and act of the 
Lord - a defintive statement of the omnipresence of God in history 
and a metaphysical rejection of free will. 

From V.17 to the end of the chapter, v.25. Job proceeds to 
specify the events for which he holds God responsible, the n«T - this 
-of which he asked in v.9 Which does not know of all these that the 
hand of the Lord wrought thisf and which reappears as the n«T of 17:8 
and 19:26 (see Chap. 3.VIII.5). This description runs as follows^L 
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He it was Who led the councillors away barefoot 
And made fools of the judges; 

Who slackened the bond of kings 
And bound their loins with a slave-band. 

Who led priests away barefoot 
And subverted those established of old; 

Who robbed the faithful of speech 
And diverted the judgement of the elders. 

Pouring contempt upon princes 

And undermining the morale of the legions; 

It was He uncovered deep things out of darkness; 
He brought out into light the shadow of Death! 
He increased the nations and destroyed them; 
Spread the nations abroad, and abandoned them. 
Disheartening the chiefs of the People of the Land 
When He left them to wander a trackless waste. 
They groped in the dark, for there was no light. 
And He made them to stagger, like drunkards. 


and then, to remove any doubt that this is a recital of real events, 
rather than, as is usually understood, potential powers of God, the 
tell-tale 13:1 Behold, my eyes have seen it all; My ears have heard and 
understood it. 

The above passage encapsulates the history of the rise, the 
decline and the fall of a nation, almost certainly Israel, as the express¬ 
ion People of the Land shows. It has no relevance to a patriarchal 
sheikh living his family life, but that it is intended as Job's definitive 
description of his own tragedy is hard to doubt once the dynamics of 
Chapter 12 have been successfully penetrated. Tied in with this 
description as a part of Job's personal experience is that strange 
challenge (v.s.) of 6:23 (Did I say) ^Rescue me from the hands of the foe' 
or ^Ransom me from the tyrant's grip'? I believe it is straining credulity 
too far to treat all this as entirely irrelevant, mere inflated rhetoric. But 
the phrasing of both the recital of Chap. 12 and the questions of 
Chap.6 raise the problem of a further ambiguity in Job's condition. 
Has he been captured and taken into exile? Have his "sons"? i.e. his 
people? 
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IL Captivity 

As the Book of Job is about to end, the Lord sets about restoring to 
the hero all that has been taken from him. Strangely, however, while 
his possessions are restored double, and his family is reconstituted, no 
mention is made of his health, the curing of his putative skin ailment. 
In place of this expected sentence we find the following: 

The meaning of this (42:10) is: 

And the Lord turned the captivity of Job. 

Of all the innumerable indications of a national and historical 
allegorical meaning to the Book of Job, this is the most explicit and 
impossible to deny, but it is nevertheless universally denied. The 
customary solution is to translate the phrase: 

And the Lord restored the fortunes of Job 

but in thirty Biblical contexts the phrase with slight variations recurs 
always with the meaning of return from captivity. Not that there is 
not weighty authority behind the deviant view of the meaning in Job, 
and even the view that m30 or ri'30 are no more than replications of 
the verb 

SpiegeF^ seems to voice almost a consensus when he writes that 
the phrase, 


"although undoubtedly (!) including the miracle of his cure as well, 
has a wider range of meaning. Restitutio in integrum (not the Vg 
reading, DW) does not exhaust it, nor does it sound as a term 
borrowed from the legal sphere or prophethic eschatology. It 
seems older than both, and to reach back to the world of myth 
and fable, where time is reversible, and death not beyond remedy 
as in stubborn reality. 
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In that dreamland a loss can be retrieved, life recalled from the 
beyond, and the joys of a former day restored by the grace and 
goodness of a god who can make bygones come back" 


This beautiful idyll is unsupported by any vestige of evidence, and has 
no connection at all with the literary collocation, rr’DtDTlK DO. The only 
time this phrase is used without direct reference to the physical 
captivity of a people is Ezek 16:53, when the prophet threatens the 
return of the captivity of Sodom and her daughters. But this is a wildly 
metaphorical and hyperbolic passage in which the idea of the return 
of captives from the Netherworld is entirely in place as a poetic image. 
By coincidence, it is this verse too which demonstrates the identity of 
the roots of D’DO and tdo (captive) by using the phrase l’’n''DO rrDO 
n:nDTD - the captivity of your captives in their midst. 

Another passage from Ezekiel, 29:13-15, clearly and finally distinguish¬ 
es the return from captivity from the restoration of fortunes, or any such 
status quo ante as is implied by reading the phrase "turn the turning 
of". 


At the end offorty years will I gather the Egyptians from the peoples 
where they are scattered; and I will turn the captivity of Egypt, and 
will cause them to return to the land of Pathros, into the land of 
their origin; and they shall be there a lowly kingdom. It shall be the 
lowliest of kingdoms, neither shall it any, more lift itself up above 
the nations; and I will diminish them, that they shall no more rule 
over the nations. 


The fact that this explicit phrase occurs elsewhere so often, and only 
in connection with a people or a country, never an individual, is the 
most convincing evidence that Job in the Prologue-Epilogue at least is 
not an individual. The sentence, occurring at the very end of the book, 
is the equivalent of the dropping of the domino at the end of the 
masquerade. 

The main indirect evidence for a significant role for exile in the 
Book of Job is the conclusion of Bildad's first speech. Chapter 8. The 
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bulk of this speech is devoted to a parable, based upon Psalm 1, of two 
plants, one resembling the wicked, one the righteous. A crucial leitwort 
of this speech is House. The wicked's trust is a spider's house; when he 
relies on his house it will not stand; when he holds fast to it, it will not 
endure. The righteous, however, nrn" n"3, literally, beholds a house 
of stones. There is one simple way to decipher this puzzling expression, 
which is to view the of as 'prosthetic'. in a different 

context has drawn attention to a number of other examples of 
as a bi-form of and quotes Blommerde as having advanced 

others. In this case the meaning would be He beholds the House of his 
descendantSy an amplification of the earlier expression related to the 
plant metaphor -He is for ever green (Not green under 

the suri). Alternatively A house of stone, meaning a permanent House, 
may also be taken as a symbol of an enduring posterity. The word 
"house" in the Book of Job almost always means family, clan, tribe or 
nation, not the simple physical structure. 1:19 is of course an apparent 
exception. 

Proceeding from this, Bildad states If one destroy him from out 
of his place, and repudiate him, "I know you not!", Behold, this is the joy 
of his way - ins "iDum - That from alien soil they will sprout anew. 

in this sentence cannot, as often postulated, be the subject of the 
plural *1110:^'. This is either the □' j 3 ( s ), children, or, with the metaphor 
unmixed, the roots and shoots of the plant which are referred to 
immediately before the House of stones (Note ins ns:; as fresh soil in 
Lev 14:42. B concurs). 

There does not seem to be any possible interpretation of this 
little homily of Bildad's but an assurance that if the righteous is 
transplanted from his home into a foreign environment, he and his 
descendants will prosper in it, nor does there seem to be any occasion 
for such a consolation unless this transplantation has in fact occurred, 
and is a part at least of Job's occasion for grief. 

Nonetheless, there are many passages in the book which seem 
incompatible with the idea that Job, as an individual, is in exile. 
Particularly Chapter 24 which records the situation in Job's home 
territory, seems to place him still in that environment. When we recall 
that Sennacherib recorded^^ the capture of 200,150 Judeans (together, 
perhaps significantly [v. 1:14-17], with camels, asses, and big and small 
cattle), we see that there is no incompatibility in the assumption that 
the exile of the better part of the nation was a substantial part of Job's 
lament. 
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We shall not, I suggest, come closer to the identification of Job 
the man than we have done to this point. A leading Judean, either a 
local or national ruler, complaining bitterly amidst the ruin of his 
nation and the exile and degradation of the population, and obsessed 
with the fear of its final extinction seems the best that the deliberately 
hazy clues that the author has left will allow. The patriarchal sheikh, 
however, is surely no more than an allegorical mask. 
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18. S.R. Driver {Introduction to the Old Testament, T & T Clark, Edinburgh, 1891, 
p.432) sees more: "Though references to distinctive observances of Israel's religion (as 
in Wisdom literature generally) are rare, an acquaintance with law seems here and 
there to betray itself: e.g. 22:6, 24:9 (pledges, Ex 22:26f, Dt 24:17) 22:27 (vows), 24:2 
(landmarks; Dt 19:14 a!) 31:9-11, 26-28 (judicial procedure against those guilty of 
adultery or worship of the sun and moon; cf. Dt 22:22, 4:19, 17:3-7)". 

19. As explained with care in Josiah Derby The Strange History ofKasher (JBQ [Dor 
LeDor] XXI, 3, 1993 164-9) the concept of what was fit and unfit for eating in the 
Bible was contained in the concept of what was clean and unclean - “no and ROQ. 

20. The illusion is fostered that the word Jordan, which appears over one hundred 
times in the Bible as the name of a specific river, but never in a non-specific sense, 
may be used for any river. T-S is one of the boldest proponents of this view 

does not mean specifically the Jordan, but a river or stream generally; a 

river or stream (]1 t) runs downhill (’ll') into the valley, whence Arabic warada 'to 

go (down) to the water, to the watering-place' {wird). 
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Hartley, unjustly claiming support from Rowley, Kissaine, T-S, and Dhorme writes 

"Since the term Jordan may be used symbolically for any river with a strong 
current, here it represents the Nile at flood stage." 

P sits on the fence, but, with G, refers to the absence of the definite article as though 
it were of significance. As a general rule, definite articles are omitted in the Book of 
Job. Until someone is able to cite another text in which the word does not stand for 
the River of Israel, all these special pleadings must be dismissed as wishful thinking. 
Tophet is habitually treated by most modern commentators as an anomalous derivative 
of an imaginary Hebrew verb, "to spit". C's note summarises the history: 


Lit. "a spitting in the face," i.e. one in whose face people spit. It is more than 
doubtful, that nsn is derived from the place Tophet as a symbol of shame 
(Blommerde); NJPS suggests "I have become like Tophet [that swallowed 
children; Jer 7:31] of old (D'XJb)," but the coimection with Job is not very 
evident. KJV "tabret" ("aforetime I was as a tabret") took the word as 
equivalent to "drum" (following Rashi). Blommerde took □''QIJ as "my 
relatives" and □’Bb as "for my ancestors", which is more ingenious than 
convincing. Others read ran "a portent" (Perles, Budde, Terrien, claiming 
support from Vg exemplum; cf. Deut 28:46; Ps 71:7); but the parallel in 30:9-10 
confirms the present text (Dhorme). 


All this would be well if there were such a verb as but there isn’t. All that there 
is is a place called Tophet where children were passed through the fire to Moloch 
which, until its abolition, was notorious in Judah. The normal meaning of is 
"formerly". 

21. See D. Wolfers, Greek Logic in the Book of Job, Dor Ledor, XV, 3, 1987, pp. 
166-172. 

22. See Gesenius #116f. 


By an exhaustive examination of the statistics, Sellin {Ueber die verbal-nominale 
Doppelnatur der hebraiscben Participien und Infintive etc. Lpz. 1889, p.40ff) 
shows that the participle when construed as a verb expresses a single and 
comparatively transitory act, or relates to particular cases, historical facts, and 
the like, while the participle construed as a noun indicates repeated, enduring, 
or commonly occurring acts, occupations and thoughts. 


In this passage, the construction of participles is verbal (the vocalization of in 
V.22 removes the ambiguity). 

23. H.G.A. Ewald, Bibl. Wiss. v. p.216f. 
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24. S. Spiegel, Noaht Danel and Joh^ Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volume, American 
Academy for Jewish Research, NY, 1945. 

25. p.l22, n.3. 

26. Annals of Sennacherib, Pritchard, p.288. 




II 

Job and the Deuteronomic Covenant 


The 28th Chapter of Deuteronomy, addressed through Moses to the 
people of Israel, is the specification of the rewards and punishments 
annexed to the Covenant between God and His people. It comprises two 
lists of promises, each introduced conditionally, the first with the 
condition 

If thou shall hearken diligently unto the voice of the Lord thy God, 
to observe to do all His commandments which I command thee this 
day,.,^ 

the second with this. 

If thou wilt not hearken unto the voice of the Lord thy God, to 
observe to do all His commandments and His statutes which I 
command thee this day... 

At first sight, this solemn recital of the operative clauses of a Divi¬ 
ne-human contract has nothing whatever to do with the Book of Job, 
composed as though set many centuries before Moses, but on closer 
inspection there seem to be connections on two levels. The first of 
these might be dismissed as coincidental. It is that the dispute between 
God and the Satan in the Prologue to Job addresses a problem which 
is native to just this aspect of the Covenant. That is, that if a certain 
course of action is attended contractually by material benefits, then 
there is no easy way of ascertaining the spontaneous inclination of the 
party profiting. The Satan correctly points out that Job does not serve 
God for nought, and infers from this that if reward is witheld and 
punishment substituted, Job's attitude to God will follow in the wake 
of this reversal and change from obedient service to rebellion and 
hatred. The plot of the Book of Job is, on one level of understanding, 
the study of what happens in the heart of Job when the Satan is 
permitted to put this theory to the test. 

Without any closer connection, it would be open to any commentator, 
and reasonable as well, to extrapolate from this individual experience 
of Job's to the more general experience of God's people, whose 
spontaneous orientation towards Him and His commandments and 
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statutes, God might at some time in history, have sought to ascertain. 

There is, however, a second, and far more intimate, level of 
relevance between Job and Deuteronomy 28. For the Book of Job, and 
most particularly the prose narrative Prologue, contains multiple 
references to and quotations of the blessings and curses of the 
Deuteronomic Covenant. The key passages in which these two books 
approach one another are so important for understanding what the 
Book of Job is really about, that we must examine them in full and 
with great care. That they are rarely if ever noted in commentaries 
must not be allowed to influence our assessment of their importance. 
With one exception, these Deuteronomy references are all to Chap. 28. 
Other references, especially to Deut 32, will be considered elsewhere 
as the need arises. 

The parallel passages are these; 


DEUTERONOMY 

The Lord will make thee over¬ 
abundant for 90od. in the fruit 
o f thy body, and in the fruit of 
thy cattle, and in the fruit of thy 
land, in the land which the Lord 
swore unto thy fathers to give 
thee. (28:11) 

The Lord will... bless all the work 
of thy hand . (28:12) 

A nd thou shalt grope at noon¬ 
day as the blind gropeth in dark¬ 
ness. (28:29) 


BOOK OF JOB 

His possessions burst bounds in 
the land . (1:10) There were born 
to him seven sons and three 
daughters . His possessions were 
7000 sheep, and 3000 camels and 
500 yoke of oxen and 300 she-ass- 
es. (I:2y3) 

The work of his hands You have 
blessed . (1:10) 

They groped in the dark, for 
there was no light. (12:25) 


In the daytime they encountered 
darkness, and they groped in the 
noontide asJn.tb^^ghl . (5:14) 
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Thine ox shall be slain before 
thine eyeSy and thou shalt not eat 
thereof; thine ass shall be violent- 
ly taken away from before thy 
face, and shall not be restored to 
thee; thy sheep shall be given un^ 
to thine enemies, and thou shalt 
have none to save thee. Thy sons 
and thy daughters shall be given 
unto another people, and thine 
eyes shall look, and fail with 
longing for them all the day, and 
there shall be nought in the po- 
wer of thy hand. (28:31,32) 


The Lord will smite thee in the 
knees and in the legs, with a sore 
boil, whereof thou canst not be 
healed, from the sole of thy foot 
unto the crown of thy head . 
(28:35) 

Thou shalt rule over many nati¬ 
ons . (15:6) 

The Lord...will set thee on high 
above all the nations of the 
earth. (28:1) 

Thou shalt carry much seed into 
the field and shall gather little 
in: for the locust shall consume 
it. 


The oxen they were ploughing 
and the asses they were feeding 
beside them, and Sheba fell and 
seized them. The fire of God fell 
from the skies and burned up the 
sheep and the servants and con¬ 
sumed them ... Your sons and 
your daughters were eating and 
drinking wine in the house of 
their first-bom brother, when 
behold, there came a great gale 
from beyond the desert and 
struck the four comers of the 
house, and it fell upon the 
young people, and they died. 
(1:14-19) 

The eyes of His children long in 
vain. (17:5) 

And the Satan left the precincts 
of the presence of the Lord and 
smote Job with a sore boil from 
the sole of his foot to. the crown 
of his head . (2:7) 

He set me to be a ruler of nati- 
om. (17:6) 

Having hidden their hearts from 
understanding. You therefore 
will not exalt them. (17:4) 

Naked, they tramp unclad. And 
hungry, they hump the grain. 
Between the bullocks they trundle 
the olive-press: 
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Thou shah plant vineyards and 
dress them, but thou shalt neither 
drink of the wine nor gather the 
grapes; for the worm shall eat 
them . Thou shalt have olive-trees 
throughout thy borders, but thou 
shalt not anoint thyself with the 
oil; for thine olives will drop off. 
(28:38-40) 


they tread the winepress and 
thirst. (24:10,11) 

He will rob - as a vine his own 
grapes. He will shed - as an oli¬ 
ve-tree his own blossom . (15:33) 


Therefore thou shalt serve thine enemy whom the Lord shall send against 
thee, in hunger, and in thirst, and in nakedness, and in want of all things: 
and he shall put a yoke of iron upon thy neck until he have destroyed thee. 
(28:48) 


In the morning thou shalt say: 
"'Would it were event" and ^ 
even thou shalt say "Would it 
were morning!" for the fear of 
thy heart which thou shalt fear. 
and for the sight of thine eyes 
which thou shalt see. (28:67) 


IfllkAown. then I say. "When 
shall I arise f" But the night is 
endless, and I am surfeited with 
nightmares until dawn. (7:4) 

(LXX & Vg have in addition 
When I rise. I say "when will it 
be evenf ' after "arisef "). 


Some of these similarities are closer than others, but taken together 
and considering that they are all but one from a single chapter of 
Deuteronomy, their cumulative effect should be overwhelming. This 
is particularly the case with the two recitals of Job's catastrophes, the 
loss of his livestock and his children in the same sequence as in 
Deuteronomy, and the smiting (“[) with pncl, sore boils, ^DD 

iipip from the sole of his foot to the crown of his head. Indeed, in 
this last case we are faced with unquestionable word for word 
quotation and have an obligation to account for it. From the sole of the 
foot to the crown of the head is certainly a collocation, but the faithful 
reproduction of the two other elements in the expression and I’nto 
rules out mere happenstance as the cause of the coincidence of 
terms. 

The affliction with boils threatened in Deuteronomy is not 
intended to be regarded as literal skin disease, nor, although it is 
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addressed to "thee" in the singular, is there any doubt that it is 
intended as a collective threat to the community, as are all the curses 
of this chapter. The same singular "thou" is employed for instance in 
V.25 Thou shah go out one way against them (thine enemies), and shah 
flee seven ways before them. The use of the singular is a device to imply 
that whatever afflicts the community will afflict each of its members 
singly as well. We are in the happy position of knowing precisely how 
a more or less contemporary Judean, Isaiah, understood this threat to 
the skin, for he also "quotes" from this verse in Deuteronomy in the 
first chapter of his prophecies: 

On what part will ye yet be stricken. 

Seeing ye stray away more and moref 
The whole head is sick 
And the whole heart faint; 

From the sole of the foot even unto the head 
There is no soundness in it; 

But wDMnds_and_ bruises and festering sores: 

They have not been pressed, neither bound up. 

Neither mollified with oil. 

and then: 

Your country is desolate; 

Your cities are burned with fire; 

Your land, strangers devour it in your presence, 

And it is desolate, as overthrown by the foe^. 

And the daughter of Zion /Jerusalem^ is left 
As a booth in a vineyard. 

As a lodge in a garden of cucumbers. 

As a besieged city. 

JPS translation of this line is inaccurate. This is my translation. 

In this passage there is no question but that the image of visible disease 
(wounds, bruises, sores) is used as a metaphor for invasion, destruction, 
uprooting of population - the disintegration of the nation under 
foreign assault. The picture conforms exactly to the state of Judah at 
the time of the siege of Jerusalem by Sennacherib in 701. That Isaiah 
should have chosen deliberately to invoke the Deuteronomic curse 
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with this image shows how the curse was understood in the time when 
it was current. What Isaiah is roaring at the people is: Everything that 
was predicted for you (in Deuteronomy) is already upon you! What 
are you waiting for? Turn your path around at once before the whole 
edifice comes tumbling down! 

Although it has been the almost unvarying strategy of commen¬ 
tators on the Book of Job, it is not a valid strategy of biblical exegesis 
to ignore these indications entirely in interpreting the first and second 
chapters of the book. The Deuteronomic curse was a harbinger of 
national disaster, and so it was understood by those living at the time. 
The Job affliction by the Satan is exactly the same as the Deuterono¬ 
mic curse, and is therefore open to interpretation also as national 
disaster. It is reasonable and just analysis to equate the "Thee" of 
Deuteronomy with Job, and to see Job therefore as the individual and 
collective Israelite and his sufferings as the ruin of his nation(s). The 
possibility of a mere coincidence of phraseology between Job 2:7 and 
Deut 28:35 is reduced to zero because of the additional coincidences of 
oxen, asses, sheep and sons and daughters, and the blessing of the work 
of Job's hands. 

Once the suggestion is admitted that there is some connection 
between Job and Deuteronomy 28, it becomes necessary to re-examine 
the whole of the Book of Job in its light, for whatever is concealed 
beneath the literal words describing Job's trials is concealed beneath 
the whole book, the whole and all its parts. 

This line of reasoning leads inevitably to the conclusion that 
Job's trials must be interpreted as the fulfillment of the curses in the 
Covenant between God and Israel. For this to be the case Job must be 
a figure representative of the people of Israel, and the events of the 
Prologue an allegorical presentation of national events affecting the 
people, specifically the destruction, or near destruction, of the nation 
on one of the several historic occasions on which it occurred. This 
suggestion, it must be emphasised, is not novel. It seems first to have 
been proposed by the Kabbalist, Solomon Molch (1500-1532), but the 
Midrash which restates Job 3:26 in these terms: / had no ease from 
Babylon, no peace from Medea, no rest from Greece, and agony - from 
Edom^ implies that the idea has been around for much longer. It 
received its most extensive airing (if we except such theories as 
Guillaume's^ which see an entirely different national setting for the 
work) in Napier's Song of the Vineyard^. But Napier brings almost no 
textual evidence to support what was little more than an intuitively 
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apprehended theory. Napier further was handicapped by working 
exclusively with the RV, and thus disqualified from correcting the 
translational errors with which that, as all foreign language versions, 
abounds. 

Looked at as a probable political allegory, the Prologue to Job 
immediately comes alive with allusions and possibilities. Job's ten 
children become the Ten Tribes of Israel (seven sons in cis-Jordan, 
three daughters in trans-Jordan) obliterated by that great gale from 
beyond the desert (what a telling expression!), Assyria, their final demise 
taking place in the House of their first-hom brother^ Samaria in the 
territory of Ephraim^. Job and his wife then represent the surviving 
kingdom of Judah with the tribe of Benjamin. The unpatriarchal 
independence, of the "children," appointing their own feasts and 
dwelling apart in their own homes, would signify the separation of the 
kingdoms and the recurrent sinfulness of Israel, just as the appointment 
of a feast day in the month which he had devised of his own heart by 
Jeroboam was used to symbolise this separation, and regarded by the 
redactor as a great sin (I Kings 12:32,33). 

Job's ritual of sending to and sanctifying his children might 
reflect Hezekiah's celebration of the passover feast when he sent to the 
remnants of the ten tribes to celebrate in Jerusalem, and arranged for 
his priests to make sacrifices for them as they were not sanctified for 
the ritual. Either or both of II Chron 29:20-24 and II Chron 30:1-20 
may be relevant to Job's ritual. There still remain some discrepancies, 
for while the fire of God can readily be equated with the great 
earthquake of 749 BCE, and Chaldeans may be taken as referring to 
Assyrians (Isa 23:13), it is difficult to find any equivalent for the 
Sabeans in Israelite history. The three bands of Chaldeans represent 
three-pronged assault of Tiglath-Peleser which detached the Sharon, the 
Galil and the Gilead from Israel (Isa 8:23). 

Job's designation by God on every occasion that He speaks of 
him as My servant. Job is likewise explained on this hypothesis for the 
people of Israel is very often so designated. 

We might also speculate as to the significance of the use of the 
word "[“13 to mean its opposite, curse, (1:5, etc.) and ask whether this 
does not reflect the way in which, apparently causelessly, the Lord 
converted His own blessing into a curse. By no means is it clear at this 
stage whether, if indeed the Prologue deals with the invocation of the 
Covenant curses, the Covenant was broken by Israel, or by God. The 
admission by the Lord that He was moved DJn to destroy him 
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without cause (2:3), favours the latter reading. 

There is another area where apparently a systematic dependence 
of the Book of Job on Deuteronomy, and specifically the Deuterono- 
mic treatment of the Covenant, can be demonstrated. This is the Song 
of Moses, Chapter 32. Besides the reference found in Chapter 17 
(p.280), there are sundry other direct and indirect quotations in Job 
from this Poem. Some are discussed in Chapter 3,VIII.1, p.468ff. 

In considering why the connections between Job and Deutero¬ 
nomy have systematically been ignored in the study of Job, we must 
realise that deductions made long ago about the location of The Land 
of Uz and Job's membership of the Bene Kedem have made the 
dependence virtually unthinkable. If, as is universally assumed. Job was 
not Jewish (not intended to be Jewish by the author), then a priori 
there could be no message concealed in his story about the Deutero- 
nomic Covenant. The best thing that could be done with these strange 
resemblances was to ignore them. 


Notes Chapter II 


1. Exodus Rabbah, Chap. 26 (900-1000 C.E.) 

2. See Introduction, Note 4, p.79. 

3. B.D.Napier, Song of the Vineyard, Harper, NY, 1962 

4. Cf. Gen 48:17 where the blessing of the first-born is ostentatiously conferred on 
Ephraim rather than Menasseh by Jacob. 



Ill 

The Nature of Job's Illness and the Fate 

of his Children 


A. The Illness 

The search for accurate diagnoses for illnesses recorded in the literature 
of antiquity is not one of the most rewarding forms of activity. 
Nevertheless, ideas on the subject will continue to occur to people, 
usually medical men, and they will continue to be aired. The illness of 
Job, of which the most popular diagnosis has been elephantiasis (which 
does not occur in the dry Middle East) is in a special category, for 
there is every reason to believe that Job as a man was a creature of his 
author's imagination. Further, as all the other events in the prose 
Prologue where the illness is first introduced are best explained as 
typological, if not metaphorical, and without attempt at verisimilitude, 
there is every cause to believe the same of Job's illness. That is, that if 
typological, it corresponds to no specific disease, but merely represents 
disease as such, while if metaphorical it does not even correspond to 
disease at all as it is ordinarily understood. 

I have asserted in the previous chapter that the expression And 
the Satan,..smote Job with sore boils from the sole of his feet to the crown 
of his head is no more to be understood literally than the similar 
expressions in Deuteronomy and Isaiah, where it is apparent that the 
meaning is that God will bring (or in Isaiah, has brought) devastation 
upon the Israelite nation. While this assertion could survive the 
discovery in the subsequent Dialogue of further references to this type 
of illness, it is far more comfortable without them. There is no doubt 
that in all translations and commentaries there are sundry passages 
which have always been understood as providing these references. I 
propose therefore to examine all these passages in detail. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, JPS has missed no 
possibly relevant passages and I shall therefore examine all that appear 
in that version. They are 6:6-7; 7:4-5; 13:28; 16:8; 17:7; 19:17; 19:20; 
30:16-18; 30:30; 33:19-21. By no means all of these allude to the skin 
as a site of illness, but all in one way or another, allude to the "fact" 
that Job is suffering from some form of physical disorder. Some 
indicate entirely non-specific symptoms, similar to those described in 
many passages in Psalms and elsewhere, indicating mental anguish, or 
even the disintegration of national life, and these do not support the 
literal interpretation of 2:7. 
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L The Sickness of my Flesh? 

6:6-7 is fascinating. It is a four-line passage which concludes in JPS with 
the simile Theyy (whatever "they" are) are like the sickness of my fleshy 
giving support without specificity to the idea that Job's flesh is 
diseased. We may dispose very simply of this translation. The Hebrew 
of this last line reads ’’Drib ^M'd non, and '•onb is not my flesh but my 
bread. Under no circumstances can onb mean "flesh". It is true that in 
Arabic it may have the sense "meat" as P points out, but no-one speaks 
of his own flesh as meat, particularly not in a context relating to his 
own appetite, and what he can and cannot, will or will not eat, as is 
the case here. 

Certainly the simplest way out of the conundrum is to regard 
the odd expression as somehow meaning they are as though my food had 
turned putrid or something like this, but in fact the only literate 
meaning I can extract from the phrase as it stands is They are like the 
sickness of Lahmi, with Lahmi a man's name. There is a person of this 
name in the Bible, closely associated with the physical deformity of 
polydactily. In the description of the slaying of the family of Goliath^ 
in I Chron 20, Lahmi is mentioned as a brother of Goliath immedia¬ 
tely before another member of the family whose name is not given and 
who had six digits on each hand and foot. The phrase may therefore 
be understood as "an unnatural monstrosity" which fits the context 
well enough. 

The full context of the figure is one of the most opaque in the 
book, and will be discussed in Chapter 3.VIIL2, p. 470ff. What is 
important here is that this phrase does not relate to any sort of illness 
of Job's. 


2. WormSy Dust, and Festering Sores? 

7:5 has been habitually understood as referring in explicit terms to 
Job's skin eruptions. In the Hebrew it reads: 

un mu neu ott non rab 

while the English in JPS runs typically: 
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My flesh is clothed with worms and clods of dust 

My skin closeth up and breaketh out afresh. 

There has been no recent repentance of this version, for NJPSV reads 
My flesh is covered with maggots and clods of earth; My skin is broken and 
festering\ H My flesh is clad in worms and dust; My skin dries hard and 
suppurates, while C goes quite overboard with My flesh is covered with 
pus and scabs; My skin grows firm and then oozes. 

The first line seems to have been translated faithfully (except by 
C) in all of these versions, but as T-S alone^ has pointed out, the 
picture which it portrays is not one of disease, but of death. Worms 
and dust are symbols of the grave, not of festering skin. It is true that 
there is a variety of tropical ulcer in which worms habitually breed, 
but it is not found within a thousand miles of the Middle East, and the 
clod(s) of dust are foreign to every form of skin ailment. 

The translations of the second line, however, bear virtually no 
resemblance to the Hebrew text in any of these versions. does not 
mean hardens or is broken or closes, nor does DKG' mean breaks out, 
festers, suppurates or oozes. All these wildly imaginative distortions 
derive from the search of cognate languages for alternatives to the true 
and known meanings of the Hebrew words. has been translated as 
though it were Ethiopic, and DKG' as though Aramaic (and even then 
in a highly speculative manner). The falsity of the translation is in fact 
evident to anyone reading it without reference to the Hebrew, for the 
prepositioning of the repair of the skin before its rupture is unnatural. 

There is no need whatever to understand the words in any way 
other than their normal Hebrew senses. The line means My skin lies 
still and is discarded, but we might better render ~\vj as shell or body. As 
the first line indicates, Job describes a vision of himself lying in the 
grave. This vision is fully prepared by the preceding verse, in which 
the meaning of the hapax word D'li] has been incorrectly understood. 
This verse 7:4 is: 

When I lie down I say, "When shall I arise?" 

But the night is endless. 

And I am surfeited with O'llJ until dawn - 

If we understand D'H] to be nightmares, then v.5 neatly specifies the 
content of the nightmares. However it is customary to take tossings to 
and fro as the meaning. The root of the word ii] means, according to 
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BDB, retreaty fleey departy stray, wander, flutter which are hard to 
connect with tossing to and fro, but accord well with nightmares in 
which the soul, as it were, departs from the body to wander in strange 
realms, and which themselves flee at the approach of dawn. The 
authenticity of "bad dreams" is attested by the specific association in 
Job 20:8 Like a dream he will fly away and none find him. And he will 
be put to flight like a vision of the night, where put to flight is the 
Hophal of ii:. We should also remark that to speak of some one being 
surfeited, with tossings to and fro is not a natural use of language. 
A verbal expression is required as 1 toss to and fro throughout the night. 

The associations of the root ii] with sleeplessness in Gen 31:40 
and Esther 6:1 seem not to be relevant to the use here. In both of 
these passages sleep departs from the subject. This is a single event and 
cannot be related to being sated with which must imply the 

repetition of some sort of disturbance. Grammatically, ni] is the 
passive participle, so the exact meaning seems to be those which are 
chased away - to wit precisely the nb'b mjvrn, the visions of the night 
described in 20:8. We must therefore discard the idea that this verse 
relates to any illness of Job, having identified the distortions of 
Hebrew which have led to it. 


J. I am Like a Wineskin? 

13:28 deserves short shrift, for the mistranslation in JPS is brash. The 
Hebrew nbT 2plD Kim, which means But it wears away like a rotten 
thing (or, more correctly I think, It wears away as by a termite), is there 
translated Though I am like a wineskin that consumeth. We need look 
no further than the personal pronoun to realise that there is no 
correspondence between the Hebrew text and the idea which the 
translators (the version is actually from LXX and Vg) have fixed upon, 
that Job's skin is rotting. 

The resemblance between this verse and Hosea 5:12, Therefore 
am I unto Ephraim as a moth and to the House of fudah as a termite is 
so close, with the reversal of the order of the insects typical of the 
technique of intra-Biblical quotation^, that there seems sound reason to 
look upon it as a momentary lifting of the allegorical veil, and to 
identify the mysterious "it", Kin, with the Israelite nation and the 
House of Judah, but this is not our concern in this essay. Wine-skin 
in Aramaic is n3p"l, but in Hebrew Qob 32:19) is 31K. 
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4, I am Shrivelled upf 

16:8 is one of a very obscure pair of verses: 

nran 16:7 

']DD '0nD 'd op’i n^n ivb ^rapm 16:8 

and is translated in JPS: 

And Thou hast shrivelled me up, which is a witness against me 

And my leanness riseth up against me, it testifieth to my face 

The two key words which testify to disease are '’IDOpn, rendered Thou 
hast shrivelled me up, and "0113, rendered as my leanness. The verb 0Op 
is found only once elsewhere in the Bible, in the Pu'al conjugation, 
also in Job, 22:16. Here in the context there is no possibility of its 
meaning shrivelled up, and it is always translated snatched away. It 
needs no particular principle of consistency to dictate that so rare a 
word, used twice in the same book, must bear at least approximately 
the same meaning on both occasions. It is true that rabbinic Hebrew 
features the root with the meaning wrinkle^, but even this is not nearly 
the same as shrivel, and this is Biblical, not rabbinic Hebrew. 

0113 properly conveys a sense of deceit or falsehood. The only 
basis for leanness is one dubious use of the verb in Ps 109:24, and the 
use of the corresponding Aramaic word to describe the lean kine of 
Gen 41:27 in the Targum. In Ps 109 the verse certainly implies the 
wasting of flesh - 1Q0O 0113 "303, but 0113 does not bear the whole 
burden of the meaning, which is fails of fat. Had it said fails of redness 
the same logic would have 0113 meaning p^//or. In Hab 3:17 the same 
sense, fails is to be found, but again for the verb. The normative sense 
of deceit or falsehood is to be found in every use of the noun “ Hosea 
7:3, 12:1 and 10:13, (the latter verse being one quasi-quoted in Job 4:8) 
and in Nahum 3:1 and Ps 59:13. We have to conclude that the 
translation of this single word as leanness is a serious error. 

Although 16:7-8 is very difficult, it is possible to provide a 
translation which respects the normal meanings of all the words, 
without recourse to anachronistic or foreign lexicons. 

And now lam wearied. 

When You ravaged all my congregation 
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You snatched me away. It has become evidence 
And witnesses against me. 

My false position testifies to my face. 

Here snatched away is as a brand from the burning, so that Job is again 
complaining of his survival in contrast to the destruction of his people. 
The possessive suffix ofis an example of the "objective genitive^". 
The first line of v.7 is most simply treated as a passive. Literally He has 
wearied me. 

Both LXX and Vg accept the normal Hebrew meanings of the 
words. Again, all reference to disease, even in the least specific sense 
of loss of weight, disappears if the Biblical Hebrew sense of the text is 
respected. 


5. My Members are as a Shadowf 

17:7, Dbo 'ru (jijoq noni, runs in JPS: 

My eye also is dimmed by reason of vexation 
And all my members are as a shadow. 

The first line, if taken literally, would imply that Job was going blind, 
but everyone is content to accept it as metaphorical. Indeed, they 
must, for it is virtually a quotation of Psalm 6:8, Mine eye is dimmed 
because of vexation (o^d); It waxeth old because of all mine adversaries. In 
the second, the English reader sees Job wasting away, because of the 
rough hyperbole of the English idiom of the shadow. In Biblical use 
the shadow (where not an image of protection) is always employed to 
signify ephemerality, not thinness, see Job 8:9, Ps 144:4, Ecc 6:12, etc. 
Of course all my members are not ephemeral, but the mismatch is due 
to the mistranslation of as members^ not to any misinterpretation 
of the import of the shadow simile, is a form of the imagination or 
will (Peshitta), and here might be translated plan or purpose. All Job's 
plans and hopes have fled like a shadow. The form of the word 
appears to be the passive participle. (This explanation first proposed by 
Levi Ben Gershom, 1288 - 1344). 

C after considering the various possibilities opts for members 
essentially on the basis of the need for an anatomical parallel for eyes. 
The dictate of parallel ought, I suggest, to lead to the opposite 
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conclusion. As stated at the head of the section, a literal reading of eyes 
would lead to an unacceptable conclusion about Job's condition, that 
he was going blind; hence eyes must be understood in a non-literal 
sense and the discomfort described in the first line is clearly to be seen 
as emotional , not physical. Hence an anatomical parallel creates an 
almost ludicrous cross-purpose in the verse. 

Yet another indication of Job's illness is unable to survive 
scrutiny in the light of the accurate meaning and use of Biblical 
Hebrew. 


6. I am Loathsome and Abhorrent^ 

19:17 ']tDD "Db 'm3m hit 'mi 

emerges as the extraordinary: 

My breath is abhorred of my wifey 

And lam loathsome to the children of my tribe. 

We shall discuss the distortion evident in children of my tribe in the 
second section of this chapter. Here we must concentrate on the 
indications of putrefaction in abhorrent breath and loathliness. 

None of the significant words here is translated in accordance 
with Hebrew usage, ’nn is not my breath in the sense of the air which 
I exhale; mr has no connection with abhorrence; still less does ]jn relate 
to loathing. Indeed, reading translations like this sedulously repeated 
by generations of scholars inspires a sense of wonder and even distress. 
There is absolutely no problem about the verse, and the words are all 
familiar common Biblical Hebrew words. They are correctly translated 
in many early versions (e.g. T). 

The rendition of each of the verbs is usually justified on the 
basis of a cognate in Arabic. C even has the effrontery to appeal to the 
parallel between them as confirmation of the meaning of the first! But 
see comments on w. 13 & 16 on p.408, showing how the v. combines 
the two leitmotifs of the chapter in these two words. The meaning of 
this verse is: 

My spirit seems strange to my wifey 
And my favour to the children of my body. 
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and the parallel is in the reversal of the normal relationships of 
intimacy with the wife and respectful gratitude from the children. The 
context of the verse is one of alienation and distance, in which Job 
complains of the way in which all his erstwhile intimates avoid him. 
There is no justification in it for these exaggerated renditions of the 
key words which, besides falsifying the text and introducing further 
spurious evidence of Job's disease, go a long way towards destroying 
the pathos of Job's complaint. 


7. My Bone Clings to my Skin and Flesh f 

19:20, 'yn npm nwm 

literally, My hone clings to my skin and my fleshy And I am escaped by 
the skin of my teeth, does appear at last to convey physical wasting, 
although it contains no reference to skin disease. It is appropriate here 
to quote Psalm 102:4-12 which has much in common with this and 
several other passages of complaint by Job, but which is correctly 
interpreted as a lament for Zion as the later w. 14-23^ make apparent. 
Indeed this Psalm throws much light on the Biblical conventions of 
poetic lamentation. In the following, the comparable passages from the 
Book of Job are cited on the right. 


4. 

For my days are consumed like smoke 

7:6 


And my bones are burned as a hearth. 

30:30 

5. 

My heart is smitten like grass, and withered; 



For I forget to eat my bread. 

3:24, 33:20 

6. 

By reason of the voice of my sighing 



My hone cleaves to my flesh. 

19:20 

7. 

I am like a pelican of the wilderness 

30:29 


I am become as an owl of the waste places. 

30:29 

9. 

Mine enemies taunt me all the day; 



They that are mad against me do curse me. 

16:9,10 

10. 

For I have eaten ashes like bread 



And mingled my drink with weeping. 

3:24 

12. 

For my days are like a lengthening shadow 



And I am withered like grass. 

14:2 
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If this passage is wholly metaphorical, a lament for the peril and 
destruction of the nation, as it surely is, then the companion express¬ 
ions in the Book of Job, including 19:20, My bone cleaves to my skin 
and my fleshy rnay, if not must, properly be considered so also. 

literally my bone^ but at the very least a collective, stands 
for the whole persona^ the self (BDB,3, p.782) much as in Modern 
Hebrew, and it is very likely, therefore, that Job is not complaining of 
emaciation, but of survival My ghost clings to my skin and my flesh; and 
lam escaped by the skin of my teeth - I continue reluctantly, precarious¬ 
ly, to live, because the life-force won't depart. There is little different 
in this sentiment from the You snatched me away of 16:8. It is likely 
that much the same is to be understood in the Psalm, with npm, clings, 
again implying a precarious hold. I.e., my sole sustenance, holding 
body and soul - flesh and "bone" - together, is the sound of my sighs, 
not corporeal food, which I forget to eat. 

Only in this way can we extirpate the non sequitur element 
from this verse. The use of flesh nijn, in both texts raises doubts 
whether they really refer, even as a metaphor, to physical wasting. The 
expected organ is the skin as in he is all skin and bone implying he has 
no flesh. In the Job verse, if wasting is intended, the combination of 
skin and flesh produces self-contradiction. 

In 19:20 there is no mistranslation, or illegitimate recourse to 
cognates, but there is a high probability of a misinterpretation. We 
might mention also that in the similar passage in Psalm 102, the 
"wasting" which, if there is any, is in any case metaphorical of the 
distress of the nation, is attributed not to disease, but to anguish which 
makes the speaker forget to eat. So on several counts, we should not 
accept that any reference to Job's emaciation, if we find it, necessarily 
implies physical disease. 


8. The Neck of my Tunic Fits my Waist f 

30:16-18 IS a most complex and difficult passage, but one which well 
repays careful examination. JPS gives us: 

And now my soul is poured out within me; 

Days of affliction have taken hold upon me. 

In the night my bones are pierced and fall from me. 

And my sinews take no rest. 
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By the great force (of my disease) is my garment disfigured; 

It bindeth me about as the collar of my coat. 

NJPSV pithily renders the last line The neck of my tunic fits my waist. 

The first two lines present no particular problem, nor do they 
refer to anything but spiritual distress. In the next couplet the word 
translated sinews is another word which appears only twice in the 
whole Hebrew Bible with the second example also in the Book of Job, 
this time earlier in the same chapter. In 30:3 occurs the expression 
D'’pn:;rT , commonly taken to mean those that gnaw the desert. Again 
we are obliged by the customary liberty taken by translators to 
repudiate the idea that so rare a word could have two entirely different 
meanings in two contexts in the same book, and so must render 
as my gnawers - "my teeth" (cf. the grinders of Ecc 12:3). H has the 
same translation, but sees gnawers as the pangs which gnaw me. The 
second verse seems to be a description of great cold in the night, with 
Job saying that his teeth chatter endlessly and the cold pierces him to 
the bone. It is apparent from the next verse that this is indeed the 
meaning of the second. 

30:18 is ’Dim' "PTO "3D c^Dnn" nD"3"i3 

It is the second stich which has given rise to many improbable 
versions, of which NJPSV above is perhaps the neatest, with the first 
stich usually faring well in translation, although with its unwarranted 
of my disease^ old JPS is preserving an ancient impertinence. Some 
modern authors seek to change K73nnn to tDDn or iD2n to gain seize 
instead of change or disguise^ but in so doing they have not really made 
the verse easier to decipher. The meaning essentially is By great force 
is my garment changed^ and it is from misinterpretations of this line 
that misrenditions of the next derive. 

If we look at 18b only in its immediate context, it is indeed 
mysterious. The form "SD is elsewhere usually idiomatic, meaning 
either according to the word of or in the same measure as, but there is 
no gainsaying that its literal sense is as the mouth (or opening) of and 
as such it is found in Ex 28:32. It is from attempts to mate this literal 
sense (perhaps in despair of mating an idiomatic sense) with "njnD, my 
tuniCy that strange and awkward phrases emerge, dependent upon the 
identification of the "mouth" of the tunic with the collar or neck^. 
means it girds me, the word usually used in gird up your loins or 
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gird yourself for battle, and has a more martial sense than merely clothes 
me, to which it is not a synonymous parallel alternative elsewhere in 
the Bible®. There is, as in English, a residual sense to the word which 
relates to protection from potential attack. 

Considering the dominant meanings of these words, it is 
certainly possible to deduce a translation which makes perfect sense in 
isolation - It girds me in just the same measure as my tunic, meaning 
either that it provides me with no more protection than my tunic, or 
with no less. Accepting this as the meaning, we note that it admits of 
only one possible referent for "it", and that is my changed garment. 
This surely brings us to the nub of the verse. What is this changed 
garment? What was it before and what is it now? What protective 
virtue has it gained? or lost? 

Here it becomes necessary to widen perspective and consider 
the function of Chapter 30 as a whole, and in ils context. Job is in the 
process of winding up his case against God, against his friends, and rn 
his own defence. In doing so he delivers two consecutive speeches, 
Chapters 29 and 30, which form a contrasting pair. One might almost 
speak of a secondary degree of parallelism in this before-and-after 
arrangement. Chap. 29 describes the wealth, the harmony, the 
intimacy with God, and above all the high repute among men which 
Job enjoyed before his downfall. Chap. 30 describes the poverty, the 
anguish, the rejection by God and above all the contempt of men 
which has become his present lot. 

In the nostalgic Chapter 29, Job describes his dress in the 
following terms: 

I clothed myself in righteousness and it clothed me; 

Like a cloak and a turban was my justice. (29:14) 

This surely is the raiment which has been changed by great force from 
God. We are dealing here with appearances, not inner reality. Job 
avers that he presented himself to the world as a righteous and just 
man - I clothed myself, and that his righteousness in turn earned him 
a recognizable panoply, in effect his prosperity, which gave him a 
special status and, by implication or extension, immunity - and it 
clothed me. 

By force majeur this external appearance has been radically 
changed. Accepting the criteria of his comforters, he implies that while 
his former prosperity and tranquillity were readily interpreted as the 
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signs of righteousness and justice, his present poverty and distress are 
consequently accepted as the reverse. With his losses has come the loss 
of his immunity - from such assaults and insults as the friends have 
been heaping on him. That prosperity which girded him in the past 
has been transformed {transformed itself the most accurate rendition of 
Qsnnrr^ into poverty, which now protects him no better than a 
worthless shift. A magic garment has lost its special virtue by being 
reversed by God. 

Now the chattering teeth in the night is revealed as a brilliant 
extension of this dress metaphor, by which the inadequacy of the 
non-magical garment is translated onto a purely physical plane where, 
as in a new metaphor, cold is revealed as a symbol of rejection and 
want. 

It is apparent that this passage too has nothing at all to do with 
disease of any kind, and all reference to it or to emaciation is illusory. 


9. Is my Skin Blacks 

30:30, nnE? mu, 

which JPS translates My skin is black, and falleth from me, and my bones 
are burned with the heat, is part of a companion piece to 30:16-18 just 
quoted. It too is introduced by the expression Days of privation, 

which now confront me (30:27), and it deals with Job's experience of 
heat during the daytime in contrast with cold in the night. 

It is not possible to be absolutely certain that the JPS translat¬ 
ion, with its implication that Job is being seared black by heat (no 
indication of disease even then) is not correct, but it appears to infringe 
the Hebrew language. 

The verb nnci? does not mean to be black, but to seek diligently, 
as thrice elsewhere in the Book of Job (7:21, 8:5 and 24:5)^°. When 
Hebrew wishes to say it is black it simply uses a noun clause and the 
adjective So the first stich may mean He (God) seeks the skin off 
my back, and indeed it is difficult to see how the essentially particulate 
"buo can mean all of and falleth from me. In the second stich ’’OliU, as in 
19:20 is singular and has no anatomical significance - My soul is 
scorched in the heat or something of the kind must be read. The bone 
stands for the whole essence. A non-literal sense is made compulsory 
by the impossibility of the literal image. This passage echoes Ps 102, 
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v.s. My bones are burnt like a hearth^ while the preceding verse: 

I am a brother to the jackals 

And companion to the daughters of the ostrich 

invokes the Vs 2 ln\'s pelican of the wilderness and owl of the waste places. 

Alternately, Job's bones are chilled and afire, but with the ice 
of loneliness and fear, and the fire of fury and resentment, not with 
physical agents. 


10. Elihu's Testimony 

Unless one includes complaints so vague as to be mere expressions of 
grief, the above nine references constitute the only possible allusions 
to Job's illness in the Dialogue itself. There remains Elihu's description 
of what happens to the sinner admonished by God, for which there is 
a reasonable presumption that it is intended to resemble what has 
happened to Job. This is 33:19-21, describing not skin disease in any 
sense, but pain in the bones, loss of appetite, and physical wasting. 
Elihu is painting a picture of the physical accompaniments of guilt and 
anxiety common in Biblical writings. The same syndrome of pain in 
the bones and physical wasting is drawn in Psalms 6, 31, 32 and 38. 
Here it is particularly relevant to recall that the plural bones in the 
Bible is considered as a seat of disease or pain especially of personified 
Israel, for example in Ps 22:15, 31:11, Lam 1:13 and Hab 3:16 (BDB). 

We find Job himself complaining of lack of appetite and, as we 
have seen in several of the examples above, there are vague complaints 
in which bone or bones make their appearance, but we have found no 
acceptable reference to wasting. 


11. Conclusion 

One thing is certain. There is no reference in the poem of Job to any 
disease of the skin. It is almost as certain that there is no reference to 
physical disease of any kind. It is indeed striking that of the ten 
passages which are commonly translated in such a way as to support 
or convey the impression of illness, no fewer than eight have been able 
to achieve this result only by translating known Hebrew words in 
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ways which do not correspond to any parallels within the corpus of 
Biblical literature. The statistical probability that this is mere coinci¬ 
dence is effectively zero. It is impossible to escape the conclusion that 
scholars have, for generations, been deceived by their convictions 
regarding illness into abandoning the true principles of faithful 
translation whenever they have scented even the faintest odour of 
decay or corruption in Job's words. 

Job's illness is a metaphor for the ravaging of his country and 
community, and Job 2:7 is a true quotation of Deuteronomy 28:35. 

Job '5 D'JJ 

The problems of interpretation provoked by Job's children are quite 
different from those raised by his illness. In the case of references to 
the latter we were confronted by a statistically impossible frequency 
of words which have had to be assumed to be of foreign origin in 
order to sustain the illusion of literal continuity between Prologue and 
Dialogue. In the case of Job's children there is no such evidence of 
systematic error. There is a considerable number of references to Job's 
D'33 at intervals throughout the discussion, and a number of inferential 
references also. 

There is, however, a fundamental difficulty with this word D’’33, 
for although this is the word for sons, and often for children in the 
sense of offspring rather than of young people, it is also used frequent¬ 
ly to denote a tribal or even a national or supra-national group, as we 
have seen with or D“rp"'’33, a sort of genus as in D'’rTbKrf'’]3, a 

subordinate or diminutive class as in the usual understanding of 
as sparksy a filial-like relationship as when Saul called David ’’ 33 , a 
God-people relationship as in Deut 32:5, and also to imply a destiny 
in mQ“]3. The only ambiguity we shall be concerned with is whether, 
when Job's □‘’33 are mentioned, this refers to his biological offspring or 
to the inhabitants of the district, tribe or nation of which he is leader, 
or to neither consistently. 

We are perhaps entitled to draw some conclusion also from the 
fact that there is no mention except in Prologue and Epilogue of Job's 
daughters. 

The relevant passages are 5:25, 8:4-7; 8:17, 14:21-22; 17:14; 19:17; 
29:5; 31:8 and, in a special sense 15:33; 18:19; 20:11; 21:21; 27:14,15. We 
must examine them all. There are surprisingly no references whatever 
to this subject in either the speeches of Elihu or those of the Lord. 
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B. The Children 

1, Eliphaz '5 Promise 

In 5:25 Eliphaz promises Job that, if he turns to God, You will know 
that your seed is abundant and your descendants as the grass of the earth. 
Apologists for the literal connection with the Prologue are obliged to 
suggest that Eliphaz is carried away by his own eloquence, and has 
forgotten that Job has no surviving children!^^ Alternatively, it may be 
seen as a prediction of the reconstitution of Job's family as actually 
described in the Epilogue. This, however, would be more than a 
penetration of the Dialogue by the literal details of the Prologue; it 
would imply the penetration of the down-to-earth verisimilitudes of 
the Dialogue by the schematic fantasies of the Frame story, and this 
would be hard to credit. The evidence of 5:25 suggests that the Job of 
the Dialogue has living children. 


2. Punishment of the Children 

8:4-7 is difficult, for the verses feature a syntactical conundrum "["I]] 

“I':: □nbi:?'! It has been usual to read this ^yo«r children 

sinned against Him, He delivered them into the hand of their transgress- 
ion. This defies the logic of the situation which surely requires If He 
punished your children, they must have sinned against Him. The 
syntactical problem arises because there is in the Bible no other 
example of a conditional sentence with prostasis in the perfect tense 
and apostasis in the imperfect consecutive. Both problems can be 
solved by assuming that the second part of the verse is actually a part 
of a continuing and lengthy prostasis whose resolution is postponed by 
a further verse and a half to yield the following’^: 

If your "children" sinned against Him 

And He visited them with the consequences of their transgression; 

If you yourself seek earnestly to God 

And appeal to the Almighty - 

If you are pure and upright - 

Then surely He will rouse Himself for you 

And restore the habitation of your righteousness; 

And be your beginning never so small. 

Your end He will greatly enlarge. 
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As long as we are able to accept an entirely non-committal meaning for 
"i'3 cast them into the power of their sin^ with “i'’3 nbc:) consider¬ 
ed as cognate with bs], jp] and T'2 this passage is compatible with 
both hypotheses about the children - that they were Job’s offspring who 
were slain for their sins, with Bildad foretelling the slow reconstitution 
of Job's home and family, or that the children are Job's people sent into 
exile and subdued in their land, and Bildad is forecasting the ultimate 
resumption of their sovereignty. The apostasis is a promise of restitution, 
and the expression the habitation of your righteousness is better under¬ 
stood as a national homeland than Job's "tent". We must further 
consider that restoration is not possible when the consequence of 
transgression has been death, the irreparable. Thus this homily perhaps 
fits better with the hypothesis that Job's "children" means his people, 
and that the Dialogue Job has not lost biological children by death, but 
territory and citizens by conquest and exile. 

On the other hand, reading □nbti)'' literally as He expelled (fer 
24:5, 29:20), that is, sent them into exile, provides a complete harmony 
with the allegorical interpretation of the work, and gives to the phrase 
restore the habitation of your righteousness the unmistakable sense of 
return from exile. 


3. Prospering in Exile 

We have had occasion to discuss 8:17ff previously (Chap I. p. 104f) and 
have shown that its probable purpose is to assure Job that, assuming 
his righteousness, his "children" or his "roots and shoots" will prosper 
in exile. 


4. The Future Fate of the Children 

In 14:21-22, Job, speaking from the depths of self-pity, declares that 
God destroys a man and 

His children come to honour and he is unaware^ 

Or they are humbled, but he knows nothing of it. 

But his flesh upon him feels his own pain 
And his spirit within him mourns. 
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These words, I suggest, could not have been spoken by, nor given by 
a great writer to be spoken by, a man who had just been bereaved of 
all ten of his children. Such detachment would be inhuman. Again 
there is a strong likelihood that by his sons is meant his people after 
him. There is in this passage a trace of the same self-centredness 
towards the future of the nation after his own death that we find in 
Hezekiah's atrocious reaction to Isaiah's prediction of the subjugation 
of Judah by Babylon - Good is the word of the Lord which thou hast 
spoken, if but there shall be peace and truth in my days (Isa 39:8). 


5. Whom Job will meet in the Grave 

17:14 is one of the most haunting verses in the book. Spoken by Job de 
profundisy it reads: (If) I had greeted corruption^^ "You are my father". 
Called the worm "my mother", "my sister"... There are at least two ways 
of reading this. One suggests the scaling of heights of poetic sophisti¬ 
cation so lofty as to be beyond belief for the period - that it expresses, 
like Blake's Book of Thel, a fellowship with all the Universe based on 
common origin and destiny which extends even to the earthworm in the 
grave. If this is what the poet intended, then it is irrelevant to the issue 
of this chapter. The other is that Job is referring to literal parents and 
sister who have predeceased him, and whom he will meet, gruesomely, 
in the grave. If this is the meaning, then the failure to refer as well, or 
by preference instead, to his recently lost children is powerful negative 
evidence that the Job of the Dialogue is not a recently bereaved father. 


6. The Sons of my Body 

19:17 unmistakably refers to the children as still living. mr 'nn 

Tn:m. We have discussed the verbs above on p.l25f. Here our 
concern is with the nouns. The complaint, we have noted, is of 
alienation. The phrase ''22 is clearly a deliberate parallel with 
my wife, so that even were it written in an unknown tongue, we 
should be justified in translating it confidently "my (biological) 
children". Only here the ambiguity we have been trying to resolve 
surrounding the word D’]!! in other contexts has been deliberately 
removed by the addition of the word "jIDD, which means variously 
"belly", "womb" and "body". The phrase ns, the fruit of your body 
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occurs repeatedly in Deuteronomy, addressed to the community of 
Israel, with the force of the sense of "womb" attenuated as here to 
refer simply to the power of generation, without regard to gender. E.g. 
Deut 28:11, quoted above. 

Many attempts have been made to deflect attention from the 
devastating significance of this verse. D provides a lengthy justification 
for following several other German commentators in understanding 
the phrase as my (mother's) womb as 'Dton is surely to be understood in 
3:10, and hence my brothers rather than my sons. C is the latest to 
support this. There are two powerful arguments against it. First 
because it creates the asymmetric parallel, my wife - my brothers^ and 
second because Job has already described his deteriorated relationship 
with his brothers earlier in the same passage (v.l3) in these terms He 
has removed my brothers (’riK) far from me. This is insuperable. We 
cannot have it both ways. W. Robertson Smith^^, citing an Arabic 
parallel, reads the children of my clan but has attracted few supporters 
QPS numbered among them). Dillman^^ essays my grandchildren^ but 
as C remarks, there is no suggestion that any of Job's children was 
married. Carey^^, makes the interesting suggestion that Job is referring 
to the past when he says My spirit (when I worshipped God after 
learning of the death of my children) was strange to my wife^ though 1 
had been gracious to the children of my bowels^ but this defies context. 
G^^ comes close to the truth of the matter when he writes "The death 
of Job's children in the prologue is no objection to this interpretation 
(my own children), since the poet does not trouble to harmonize every 
detail of the prose tale with the poetry," but the wideranging implica¬ 
tions of this casual observation and the yawning void it opens are 
given no attention. The reader is compelled to ask: if Job has not lost 
his children; if he is not suffering from a skin disease; of what on earth 
is he complaining in these twenty chapters of pain.^ NJPSV, H and 
Hartley all adopt this translation, but none attempts to face its 
consequences for the story as a whole. 

The truth is that the death of Job's children cannot be fitted under the 
rubric "every detail of the prose tale". It is the central tragedy of the 
whole book and Gordis's proposition bespeaks a carelessness on the 
part of the author of ridiculous proportions. It is one thing to have 
mislaid a few thousand camels, or a few hundred she-asses, or the 
Satan, between Prologue and Dialogue, but ten children is too much! 
One must have sufficient respect for the author of this greatest of all 
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books to believe that a discrepancy of this magnitude means some¬ 
thing. 


7. No Consolations After Death 

21:21 is the conclusion of the passage already mentioned in relation to 
the election of Israel, and it is discussed further at some length in 
Chap. XI. Having said that God saves His strength for His own children 
(i.e. His people, cf. Deut 32:5), Job goes on to describe the feelings of 
one who receives the mark of Divine recognition - His own eyes see his 
ruin as he drinks the wrath of the Almighty - and then in v.21 For what 
will be his pleasure in his House after him When the tale of his time is 
toldf What this means is that Job rejects the consolation which has 
been offered to him of a bright future in store for his posterity (v.s. 
5:25, 8:17, etc.), not on the grounds that he has no posterity remaining, 
or in prospect, but simply on the human grounds that death closes all. 
If Job is speaking personally here at all, he is speaking as a man with 
surviving children. 


8. Servants, Disciples, or Children? 

In discussing 19:17, Clines (p.449) asserts that the death of Job's 
children "is alluded to in the Dialogues", and refers to 8:4 (v.s.) and 
29:5. 29:5, part of Job's reminiscence of happier times says 'loi; n::) 
ni;: T)3"3D, - While yet the Almighty was with me. Around me my young 
men. Not a few translators and commentators^® render ni:] as my 
children, making of the verse an indication that Job has lost his sons 
by death, exile, or otherwise. It is true that Job's children are called 
□nr]r7 by the servant in 1:19, but this translates naturally as the young 
people, and certainly not the sons and daughters. The reference usually 
quoted to support "my children" as an acceptable meaning is II Sam 
18:5, where David says Deal gently for my sake with the young man 
even with Absalom, but here the absence of the possessive suffix 
makes the expression quite different, expressive of just the right 
distance we should expect the worried sovereign-father to maintain 
from his trusted captains. There is no example where could simply 
be translated offspring or son. In 29:5, either servants or disciples is 
indicated particularly as the next verse details the duty of the first or 
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the privilege of the second class - to wash my feet (noriD = in the heat^ 
probably, rather than "with butter"). 


9. Job Pledges his Offspring 

31:8 contains one of the curses which Job invokes on his own head in 
the great clearance oath which concludes his testimony. If any spot has 
adhered to his hands, he begs. Let me sow and another eat, and let my 
descendants be uprooted! This is clear evidence of a surviving posterity 
through whom Job may still be harmed. In many modern versions^’ 
the word descendants is replaced with produce, giving the line a novel 
form which might be described as contradictory or incompatible 
parallel. The word in Hebrew is literally, that which goes forth 

from me. (Isa 42:5) means The earth and its produce, but this 

does not confer the meaning produce (in the sense of merchandise) on 
the word in a different combination, for the pronomial suffix to this 
word is no normal possessive, but a true ablative. While it is possible 
to imagine a degenerative corruption overtaking such a word in the 
course of the development of the language, this can hardly have 
occurred between the writing of Job 5:25 (v.s.) and 27:14, where 
unquestionably means descendants, and Job 31:8. The sowing and 
eating are symbolic, and the first line of the verse means "Let me 
diligently plan and accumulate for the future, and let strangers rather 
than my own House profit by it." 


10. The Children of the Wicked 

The references in the second cycle of speeches and Chapter 27 - 15:33, 
18:19, 20:11 and 27:14,15, are all secondary references to the fate of the 
children of the wicked, predicting their obliteration. 15:33 says it 
through a poetic mix of metaphor and simile: He will rob, as a vine, his 
own grapes; He will shed, as an olive tree, his own blossom. As in Ps 
128:3, vine and olive are respectively wife and children^°. 

20 :11, employing an unusual gender partitive device speaks of 
the children of the wicked thus: His life will end in his youth, and she 
will lie down with him in the dust. 

18:19 states baldly No offspring will he have, no posterity among 
the people, nor any survivor in his home. There are other more oblique 
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references in these chapters to the blasting of roots and branches which 
may be intended to have similar significance. 

Any or all of these can easily be credited as a double entendre^ 
a snide attempt to exploit a resemblance between Job's state and that 
proverbially due to the wicked. They may therefore be accepted as 
contributory evidence that Job has indeed been bereft of his children, 
although in these cases a national interpretation is equally valid. With 
regard to 15:33, the linking of vine and olive must militate against any 
literal interpretation, for we know both from Prologue and Epilogue, 
quite apart from 19:17, that Job's wife did not die during his trial. It 
would be the height of perversity to accept the children as the olives 
in 15:33 but reject the wife as the vine. 

The alternative interpretation of these passages is that they are 
straightforwardly what they appear to be, predictions of the downfall 
of Job's enemies, the wicked, who are discussed fully in Chap. 4 
below. Job refers to his friends' dissertations on the fate of the wicked 
as vain comfort (21:34), and this explicitly because the lives of the 
wicked are, according to him, untroubled, while punishment reserved 
for their posterity does not touch them. From this it is fair to infer 
that Job would be comforted by the thought that the wicked reap 
their due reward if only he could credit it. There is thus sound reason 
for believing that the bitter dispute between the two sides in the 
second cycle is a dispute over the facts rather than over the interpreta- 
tion to be given to these assertions. Again, nothing else is spelled out 
explicitly, and whatever conclusions the reader reaches are, as it were, 
on his own responsibility. 

27:14, also discussing the fate of the children of the wicked, If 
his children be multipliedy it is for the sword, and his offspring shall want 
for bread is not spoken by one of the comforters, but by Job himselP^ 
(see Chap. 9 below). Here he emphatically affirms that the deserts of 
the wicked are visited not on himself, but on his posterity. Thus the 
destiny in store for the posterity of the wicked is perhaps the only 
common ground between the comforters and Job. This makes the 
interpetation of the comforters' remarks as mocking Job with his own 
bereavements very difficult to sustain. The logical conclusion is that 
Job accepts this part of the comforters' case because it does not apply 
to himself, but rejects all the other descriptions of the lives of the 
wicked because they do. 
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11. Conclusion 

Unless we accept Gordis's cavalier view, which is in essence that the 
author was simply careless of details and allowed all sorts of contradic¬ 
tions to jostle one another in his work, we are faced with a considera¬ 
ble body of evidence, some of it absolutely explicit, that the Job of the 
Poem, unlike the Job of the Prologue, had living children at the time 
of his conversations with his friends. We have to conclude that 1:18-20, 
describing the slaying of his children and Job's reaction to it, is, like 
the illness, to be understood allegorically. 
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Notes Chapter III 


1. The family of Goliath is described in two places in the Bible, I Chron 20, and 
n Sam 21:15-21. The two citations are in sharp conflict, but as 11 Sam attributes the 
slaying of Goliath to Elhanan, making nonsense of the famous earlier passages I Sam 
17:4ff, 21:10 and 22:10, and removing all reason for his pedigree to appear in the 
Hebrew Bible, and repeats the word once in a completely meaningless way, it 
is apparent that the authentic version is that of Chronicles, and that the Samuel 
passage (which incorporates the name Lahmi into the phrase ’Dn‘:>n"n'3, the Bethlehem- 
ite) is corrupt. 

2. pp. 136-7. 

3. The reversal of the order of a parallel pair is an example of a common, if not 
the common device in intraBiblical quotation and allusion. See P.C. Bentjes, Inverted 
Quotations in the Bible: A neglected stylistic pattern, Biblica 63/4, 1982, pp.506-523, and 
M. Weiss, The Bible from Within, Magnes Press, Jerusalem, 1984, quoting M. Seidel: 
When an author uses the expressions of a verse which echoes in his mind, he uses them in 
reverse order, the later expression appearing earlier and the earlier one later. (Maqbilot Ben 
Sefer Yeshaya Lesefer Tefillim, Sinai XXXVm (f936), p.l50. 

4. B.J. p.l76. 

5. Gesenius #135m. 

6. Thou wilt arise and have compassion on Zion; 

For it is time to be gracious unto her, for her appointed time is come. 
For Thy servants take pleasure in her stones. 

And love her dust. 

So the nations will fear the name of the Lord, 

And all the kings of the earth Thy glory; 

When the Lord hath built up Zion, 

When He hath appeared in His glory; 

When He hath regarded the prayer of the destitute. 

And hath not despised their prayer. 

This shall be written for the generation to come; 

And a people that shall be created shall praise the Lord. 

For He hath looked down from the height of His sanctuary; 

From heaven did the Lord behold the earth; 

To hear the groaning of the prisoner; 

To loose those that are appointed to death; 

That men may tell of the name of the Lord in Zion, 

And His praise in Jerusalem; 

When the peoples are gathered together. 

And the kingdoms, to serve the Lord. Ps 102, 14-23. 

7. This error begins to be seen in the ancient Greek and Latin versions, and has 
been consistently echoed down to the present. There are very few exceptions. T-S 
somehow contrives to take "D as "my mouth", meaning "my attorney", he who speaks 
for me, but this version is absurd. D&G refuse to translate the verse at all, declaring 
it to be hopelessly obscure or corrupt. R ignores 'DD entirely and produces (Grief) 
tightens around me as does my coat. The variety of subjects proffered for ’DitK' is 
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impressive, and includes in addition to the garment itself and God, despair (M), grief 
(v.s.), the multitude of my pangs (Vg), p^/egm(NEB) and my kin (Moffatt). The closest 
any translator or commentator has come to a correct understanding is V-S who writes 
God is like an armed robber who strips me, lonely traveller, of my clothes (cf. Mic 2:8) 
and only leaves me a piece of shirt to cover my shame. He has deprived me of my dignity. 

8. Except in the expression Clothed in majesty, clothed in strength, He has girt 
Himself Ps 93:1. The abstract use of "gird", i.e. without specifying girt with what, as 
in this passage, is epitomised in Isa 45:5: I engird you though you have not known Me. 
The sense of protection becomes dominant. 

9. The common use of the Hithpa'el is "to disguise oneself by changing garments." 
In this case the garment has been changed by external force, but the strictest reading 
would be By force majeur has my garment disguised itself 

10. While the examples in Job are all of the Pi'el conjugation, the Qal has this 
sense in Prov 11:27. 

11. V.E. Reichert,/ 0 / 7 , Soncino Press, London etc. 1946. 

12. B alone seems to have recognized this. 

13. See A p.l87, n.3, for authority for preferring this to the pit. 

14. W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, new Edn. Ed. S.A. 
Cook, A & C Black, London, 1903. 34 (quoted by C). 

15. A Dillman, Hiob, Leipzig, 1891. 

16. C.P. Carey, The Book of Job, Wertheim, Mackintosh & Hunt, London, 1858, 
261. 

17. p. 202. 

18. E.g. T-S, G. 

19. JPS, NJPSV, G, NEB, D&G etc. Earlier versions giving a similar meaning are 
EJ. Dillon, The Sceptics of the Old Testament, Isbister & Co., London, 1895, p.225 and 
S. Cox, A Commentary on the Book of Job, C.Kegan Paul & Co., London, 1880, p.371. 
D resolutely affirms this meaning. Presumably all these translators have been 
influenced by the parallel line, Let me sow and another eat, without considering the 
probability that this was to be understood metaphorically rather than agriculturally. 

20. See Note 3 above. 

21. See also D. Wolfers The Speech cycles in the Book of Job, VT, XT .ITT , 3, 1993, pp. 
385-402. 



IV 

The Identity of "the Wicked" 


In his final speech, the Lord issues a lofty challenge to Job which 
concludes (40:12-14) with the invitation to Expose every one that is 
proud; abase him, and crush the wicked beneath them (or in their place); 
Bury them in the dust together; Swathe their faces in Perdition - Then shall 
even I laud you For your right hand will have brought you victory. This 
final speech of the Lord is expounded at length in Chap, V, and its 
hidden meaning explained. But without first understanding who is 
represented by the word "the wicked", in this challenge, scant 

progress towards understanding the speech can be made. 

The words occur with great frequency in many 

Biblical books. It is customary to translate them by the English word 
"wicked". However, if we examine carefully the many contexts in 
which the words appear, it is apparent that they have a quite distinct 
secondary meaning in some of these, notably in some prophetic books, 
and in Psalms. In Habbakuk 1:4, 1:13 and 3:13, the word is used as a 
synonym for the Chaldeans, the heathen foreign enemy of Israel bent 
upon her conquest. In Isaiah 14:5 exactly the same synonymity is 
clearly stated, and again in Isa 48:22. Jeremiah inveighs against a whole 
continent of heathen enemies categorized by this term in 25:31 and 
again in 30:23. Ezekiel 7:21 displays the same convention. Most 
explicitly in several of the Psalms is this equivalence employed. Thus 
Psalm 9:6 Thou hast rebuked the nations; Thou hast destroyed the wicked; 
Thou hast blotted out their name for ever, and v.l8. The wicked shall 
return to the Netherworld - Even all the nations that forget God. 

The singular and plural are used with quite remarkable 
frequency in the Book of Job - more than half as many times as in the 
whole corpus of the prophetic portion of the Bible. Four and a half of 
the forty-two chapters of the Book of Job are devoted entirely to the 
consideration of the lives and deaths of the wicked, and several key 
passages in other chapters. Each of the speakers, Job, the three 
comforters, Elihu and the Lord, has something important to say about 
them. I shall be demonstrating in this chapter that although there are 
occasional references to the wicked in which the word may be 
understood as it is in English, as those who have deliberately turned 
their backs on virtue, in the majority the word is employed either 
exclusively or ambiguously as code-name for the foreign idolatrous foe 
besetting Israel (Judah), that is specifically for the Assyrians, 
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1. The Crux in Chapter 15 

The fate in store for "the wicked" is introduced as a major theme of 
the Book of Job in the second half of Chapter 15, and this introduct¬ 
ion itself constitutes a major crux in the comprehension of the 
description which follows it, and of the book as a whole. It will be 
necessary therefore to delay examination of the passages incorporating 
the term the wicked until we have explained this introduction. 

Chapter 15 comprises Eliphaz's second speech. Unlike any 
other in the book, it is divided into two equal sections (v. Chap. IX). 
The first of these represents the conclusion of the first cycle of 
speeches, the second the opening of the second cycle. In the first cycle 
the comforters have addressed the question of the significance of 
suffering, with the assertion that it is invariably an indication of sin. 
They have coupled this with exhortations to Job to repent and amend 
his ways, promising him that if he does so, his (unspecified) losses will 
be recouped. Job's ripostes have taken the form of asserting his 
innocence, assailing God for indifference or active malice towards him 
and other inoffensive men, and reproaching his friends for unsympa¬ 
thetic reactions to his unprovoked agony. 

In Chapter 15 Eliphaz devotes the first twelve verses to the 
attempt to change Job's attitude to the "wise" advice which he has 
been receiving, warning him of the danger which his hostility to God 
is inviting. Verses 14-16 consist of a peroratorical recapitulation of his 
opening message - the dream sequence - which expressed the idea that 
no man is innocent in the eyes of God. These verses form the 
conclusion of the comforters' first attempt to cope with Job's reversed 
situation. 

Verse 17 introduces the new theme which will dominate the 
second cycle of speeches - the life-experiences of the wicked. It 
demands Job's attention with these words: niDOKi ’*n'*Tn“nn ’bTa© “|in« 
-1 shall tell you. Listen to me, and what 1 have seen let me recount. The 
word "nnn cannot be detached from the idea of seeing although it 
admits of several modes - with the eye, in a vision, or by experience. 
It does not, however, include the possibility of learning by instruction. 
This is of some importance in interpreting what follows. 

In Ezekiel 11:15 = 33:24 it is recorded that the remnant of 
Judah left in the land after the exile to Babylon were claiming nono lob 
ncmn*:) ]^"iKn - To us was the Land given as an inheritance! In Joel 4:17 
there is the prophecy: Then shall Jerusalem be holy, And there shall no 
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foreign foes pass through her any more - n:; n3n"i:3r'’“«‘7 □"in. In a letter 
to Tirhakah, King of Nubia, Pharaoh Necho and other Assyrian 
appointees in Egypt invited him to come to an agreement with them 
to exclude the Assyrians^ - Let there be peace between us and let us come 
to a mutual understanding; we will divide the country between us^ no 
foreigner shall be ruler among us! 

Job 15:19, the next-but-one verse after the above introductory 
exhortation, is: 03103 "iT -i33"«bi p«n nini 013^ onb, which is to say,7o 
them alone was the Land given^ and no foreign foe passes among them! 

The word “iT does admit of a less extreme reading than "foreign 
foe", but this is the usual nuance of the word. 

There seems a generic resemblance at work in these passages, 
expressing defiance of external threats and claims against the integrity 
and sovereignty of a land. We have to take a look next at the way in 
which the Job verse is introduced, 15:18 - □m3«D 1103 «bi M":" □'33n"i::JH. 

Almost the sole problem with this verse is the determination 
of all translators with no exception that I have been able to find to 
reject the natural syntax of the collocation "D 103 - hide something 
from - in favour of contortions such as Which wise men have told from 
their fathers and have not hid id. With this piece of work done, it then 
becomes easy to apply To them alone the Land was given to the 
"fathers", discarding the ambience of defiance, and achieving a sense of 
vast antiquity for the alleged traditions about to be recounted - 
notwithstanding the "seen" of v.l7. 

There is no such expression in Hebrew, any more than in 
English, as "Q I'r, "say from", and if there were, it would still be 
over-ridden in the sentence above by the force of "Q l'3, "hide from" 
in direct continuity. A common recourse of those seeking to overcome 
this is to appeal to the fiction of an "enclitic q", but in fact there is no 
such animal in Hebrew. We must conclude that what 15:18 says is 
something like What wise men are saying and do not hide from their 
elders^ and that it is followed immediately by what they are saying. 

Therefore, instead of amplifying the authority of the "fathers" 
(with a spurious tradition v.i.), v.l9 is the indirect speech report of 
what "wise men" are saying, and not concealing (from Eliphaz and his 
friends, the self-satisfied elders of v.l8). (That) to them alone the Land 
was giveni and no foreign foe passes among them! which may be read as 
anything from an expression of intention to resist invasion with 
guerrilla warfare, to a mere expression of confidence that all will be 
right in the end. It is however an authentic echo of Joel and Ezekiel, 
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and not comprehensible at all except in the context of an historical 
allegory. 

The claim to seniority by the comforters derives from v. 10 of 
this chapter, where the lofty exaggeration is made that they are much 
older in years than your own father. Job gets his own back for this at 
the beginning of Chapter 30, when he characterises his tormentors as 
younger in days than 1, whose fathers I disdained to set with my 
sheep-dogs! If we overlook the element of "contest" in statements such 
as these, we are not following what is going on at all. So when Eliphaz 
tells Job what O'DDn are saying, he is not referring to any particular 
group of men, he means in contrast to what you, who are very 
unwise, say. His l“inD is meant to remind Job of his own spineless 
self-indulgent 'rnriD of 6:10. Every step in this dialogue is replete 
with double entendresy cruel or witty, or both. As for "the fathers" 
living before foreigners trod the land, the traditions of the Middle East, 
including those of Israel, far from recalling periods when land was held 
in unchallenged possession, are records of ceaseless migrations and 
conquests, heroic resistances and tragic defeats. 

These verses are important in the dynamics of the debate 
which is the Book of Job. They are not only the introduction to the 
second cycle of speeches, but also the introduction to that considerat¬ 
ion of the wicked which is the second part of Eliphaz's speech. This 
is a recital, either of the defiant predictions of the resistance, or much 
more likely Eliphaz's own comments on the fate which will overtake 
the invaders. 


2. The Wicked - Eliphaz 

In 15:20 we encounter the first use of the word in parallel with 

All the days of the wicked he shall writhe, and few shall be the years 
in store for the tyrant. is a political term, tyrant, elsewhere used in 

Job in parallel with :i"i, "foe" (6:23). There follow three verses of wild 
predictions essentially cataloguing the extreme insecurity of his 
position, culminating in "poD 'inspnn npixoT "i:i v.24, 

which evidently means The enemy will frighten him, anxiety overwhelm 
him, like the ruler about to topple. The word "ilTD is hapax, but its 
Arabic cognate relates to swift descent - a hawk, a shooting star, or an 
attacking army. The shooting star reminds us of Isaiah 14:12, How art 
thou fallen from heaven, O daystar, son of morning! and suggests the 
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Assyrian monarch as the subject. An alternative is about to engage in 
battley where the mental state of Saul on the eve of his last battle 
comes inevitably to mind. What is important about this verse is its 
concentration on a military image, developed in the ensuing verses. 

v,25 For he stretched out his hand against Gody and against the 
Almighty he played the hero. If indeed we are dealing with a defiant 
contemporary statement, there is no doubt from this that the context 
is the Land of Israel, for it is only by attacking this land that an enemy 
can be said to be attacking the Almighty. 

Vv. 26,27 are very difficult, and have led to many implausible 
versions. vbi; pT is readily decipherable as He ran at him full tilt 
or similar, but is almost impenetrable, the only really 

recognizable word being "his shields". The usual rendition, with the 
thick bosses of his bucklers has little to recommend it. If ’’DiJ derives from 
iiDi; to be thick, it is the noun "thickness", not an adjective. A d:, even 
if it relates to roundness (which is highly doubtful, see Chap. 3.IX) 
would not be the boss of a shield. A man, no matter how wicked, uses 
only one shield at a time; and a shield, with no matter how many 
bosses, is no weapon of attack. I make two suggestions - one being that 
'□i; is a beam and 2: a tall object, giving with the beams of his tall ones 
of shields = with the battering rams of his siege engines (cf. the Senna¬ 
cherib reliefs of the siege of Lachich); the other that 112, as in 13:12 (v. 
p.l98f) is an idol, that on analogy with ]2D O'K, a po D2 is a protective 
idol, and that does mean "thickness", to yield in the density of his 
protective idols. 


obnD r3D noD"'D (v.27) 

assuredly does not mean For he covered his face with his fatness and made 
collops of fat on his loins (D&G) or anything similar, a picture of obesity 
and self-indulgence at variance with every other line of the description 
of this villain. The verse in fact is a further stage in the description of 
the preparation for battle to which this section is devoted, and refers to 
the practice of smearing armour and body with grease in anticipation of 
hand-to-hand combat (cf. II Sam 1:21; Isa 21:5). C quotes Terrien as 
seeing in the verse a reference to painting the face with a warrior-mask, 
and T-S sees him greasing his body for the swim in order to aid 
Leviathan. There is nothing in the verbs noD or to encourage the 
view that the fat in this verse is internally produced adiposity. So we 
translate Though he smear his face with his fat and grease his cuisse. 
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From here, the chapter having described his mental state and 
his preparation for battle, moves to the physical fate of the invader, 
the so-called wicked. He will live in abandoned dwellings (v.28), 
neither he nor his troops (ib'n) will enrich themselves or become 
established in the land (v.29). The plural suffix of nbJD attests this 
reading. Both these propositions are appropriate when applied to an 
invader, but very difficult indeed to relate to the ordinarily wicked 
man. He shall not evade the darkness; His shoot will wither in the searing 
flamCy And he will depart at a puff from His mouth (v.30). This last 
phrase, nn3, is a startling contraction of the last two lines of Isaiah 
11:4: 

rro' vrac; nn^i vd I'lK'nDm 

And he shall smite the Land with the rod of his mouthy 

And with the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked, 

where "he" is not God but the promised descendant of Jesse. 

At this point we reach the end of the extended description of 
what is awaiting the wicked, and it should be clear that this has not 
been a recitation of any ancient tradition handed down from remote 
forebears, for it has little resemblance to anything else in the Bible. It 
IS Eliphaz's own homily. From now on this can be in no doubt at all. 
We next encounter another verse to which scant justice has been done 
in the past, v.31. 

rmon thh 

The two tell us that there is a pun in this sentence. It reads: Let 
him not believe that he is being misled by vanity (in the sense of bluster), 
For vanity (in the sense of frustration) will be his recompense. Eliphaz 
seeks to confirm all the predictions he has recorded above. Before his 
time It shall be fulfilled, nor shall his high one flourish (lit. nor shall his 
top branch be leafy). 

Verse 33 ironically introduces the summary conclusion: 

He will rob - as a vine his own grapes; 

He will shed - as an olive-tree his own blossom. 

where, as in Ps 128:3 vine = wife, olive = children. 
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For the company of the godless is forlorn, And fire will consume 
the tents of traitors^. Then the final message, unmistakably Eliphaz's 
own (see 4:8 and 5:6), They conceive trouble and bring forth sorrow, and 
their womb gestates rebellion. (Cf. Ps 7:15 & Isa 59:4). 

Looking back over this hemi-chapter, to which I have devoted 
considerable space, it becomes difficult to sustain the illusion that it is 
truly a discussion of the traditional fate of men who depart from the 
paths of virtue. For apart from the quite serious difficulties entailed in 
trying to understand the introduction in this way, there is about the 
whole description an atmosphere of open conflict, of battle, and a 
treatment of the problem of the wicked as though on a scale far 
greater than that appropriate to a discussion of civil evil. The picture 
of the wicked dwelling in desolate cities and uninhabitable houses 
(v.28) is surely the picture of a harrassed invading army unable to gam 
a foothold in the occupied and defended cities, while the reference to 
"his army" is quite explicit, unless one refuses the commonest meaning 
of b'n, and is satisfied with something like his wealth will not endure 
(G, JPS, P, D&G, T-S, R, D, H, LXX, Vg, NJPSV, C etc.). The great 
objection to this reading is that He will not become rich and his wealth 
will not endure is nothing if not absurd, and there is no escape from 
He will not become rich for "His substance", used by many as 

a substitute for wealth, is both unattested and unhelpful, not really 
changing the contradiction. A real alternative would be His strength 
will not endure. 

What is especially interesting in the description of the fate of 
the wicked as given by Eliphaz is that there is almost nothing in it 
which resembles Job's own fate either as we know it from the 
Prologue or from his complaints in the Dialogue. That is, the 
description seems intended as genuine consolation, promising Job the 
downfall of those whom he sees as his enemies. The same does not 
apply so surely to the later descriptions of Bildad and Zophar. 
However, as H has pointed out in his definitive examination of the 
strategic use of the verbal echo in the Book of Job, Eliphaz conveys his 
suggestion of Job's identification with the wicked by mimicking in his 
description of the plight of the wicked the vocabulary of Job's 
complaints. 
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3. The Wicked: Bildad & Zophar 

The two speeches, Chapters 18 and 20, essentially reinforce Eliphaz's 
recital of the experiences of the wicked. In Ch.l8 Bildad starts with the 
proposition The light of the wicked also shall he extinguished. This "also" 
(□ 2 ) surely means as well as your light. The remainder of the dissertat¬ 
ion is merely a recapitulation in rather more flowery language of 
Eliphaz's predictions of the harrassment the wicked will suffer and the 
terror which will accompany his every step. Beyond this he pictures 
the end of the wicked with the blotting out of his posterity and 
memory from the earth. Both the atmosphere of perpetual fear, to 
which both Job and his friends testify, and the death of Job's children 
as described (albeit allegorically) in the Prologue, intensify the 
suggestion of double entendre in the words of so-called comfort being 
offered. Job is silently invited to compare his own fate with that being 
described as the fate of the wicked, and draw the obvious conclusion. 

In Chapter 20, Zophar has little new to contribute, but there 
IS an interesting description of the activities of the wicked which will 
lead to his downfall - Because in dereliction he crushed the poor, He 
robbed his House‘s and never built it up. Because he knew no quiet in 
himself. He will not let him escape with his treasures. Nothing could escape 
his devouring; therefore his happiness is insecure. Zophar concentrates 
more on the fortune of "the wicked" than on his physical fate - He 
swallowed riches but will vomit them back but does not neglect to wipe 
him and his posterity out. The motif of his speech is That the 
exultation of the wicked is brief and the joy of the godless momentary. 
There are better grounds for suspecting that Zophar is attempting to 
draw a picture of the wicked in which Job will recognize his own 
plight than apply to the other two comforters' harangues on the 
subject. 


4. Job's Answer 

Neither in Chaps. 16-17, nor Chap. 19 does Job pay any real attention 
to the dissertations on the wicked with which his friends are regaling 
him. Apart from a cursory protest at the beginning of Chap. 16 that 
they are "sorry comforters", and a complaint at the general tenor of 
their words at the beginning of Chap. 19 - These ten times have you 
reproached me! - Job waits until Chap. 21 to respond, and then presents 
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his own version of the life-experiences of the wicked". Whenever I 
think about it, I am horrified, he declares, And my body is seized with 
trembling. Job then paints an idyll of peace, prosperity and prolificacy 
which, he claims, characterises their lives. How often, he asks, is the 
Light of the wicked extinguished^ and answers his own question God 
reserves His strength for His (own) children. This much misunderstood 
passage is discussed in detail in Chap 11, p. 275ff. Verses 21:27-30 go 
a long way towards clarifying what all this discussion of the wicked is 
really about: 

27 If I understand the workings of your minds 

And the secret thoughts with which you wrong me, 

28 Then you will say, "Where is the princely housed 

And where the canopy^ of the dwelling-place of the wickedf" 

29 Have you not asked the travellers^ 

And do you not accept their intimations 

JO That the evil is deferred to a day of retribution; 

They are escorted to a day of wrath f 

The first two verses address the hidden suggestion m the comforters' 
versions of the life of the wicked that Job is enduring precisely that 
life. What Job is saying in v.28 is "You will look contemptuously 
around my ash-heap and ask 'Where is all this idyllic prosperity of the 
wicked which you are describing?'" This is the only explicit reference 
to the double entendres of the friends' comfort. It is a rare genuine 
example of what G calls a virtual quotation, and it is not left to the 
reader to guess this. 

The next two verses identify the other sense in which the 
wicked have been cited, as the foreign pagan foes, living in a distant 
land, information about whose lives is only to be obtained from 
travellers ("|“n“i nniu). It is the evidence which they can bring which Job 
cites in v.30, that the wicked are being, as it were, fattened for the 
slaughter of some final day of retribution. This carefully crafted last 
argument of Job seems to leave no doubt that the word wicked is 
being used in a semi-punning sense to stand both for what the 
comforters wish to imply Job to be, and for a distant predatory 
people, nation and/or ruler. 

Note carefully that Job does not claim that their ultimate fate 
is an enviable one. The clear implication is that they live happy and 
protected lives until their appalling destiny is ready for them. In the 
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ensuing w. 31,32, Job registers his deep dissatisfaction with this 
mechanism for dealing with such people: 

But who will confront him with his ways, And now He has acted, 
who will requite himf When he has been escorted to the cemetryf 

A long-delayed vengeance which is visited on the posterity of 
"the wicked", a post-mortem punishment, is no consolation at all to 
Job, just as, in v.21 before, he objected that a long-delayed recompense 
paid to his posterity was no consolation to him for his personal 
suffering (v. Ch. XI). It is to this insistence by Job on the punishment 
of the wicked that Elihu refers in the puzzling 36:17, But you are laden 
with the cause of the wicked. 

In Chapter 27 Job returns to the question of the wicked, this 
time giving his views of their ultimate fate - a matter entirely distinct 
in his mind from their easy life. This portion of Chapter 27 is denied 
to Job by most commentators, but the reader is confidently referred 
to Chap. IX below for a discussion of the whole question of the 
authenticity of the attributions of Chapters 24-27. 

Here in w. 11-13, Job declares his intention to put his friends 
right on what the lot of the wicked really is, what God has stored up 
for them: 

Let me teach you (pi) what is in God’s Hand; 

What is with the Almighty I shall not conceal. 

Look, you all have witnessed it; 

Why then do you vainly mouth vanity^ 

This is the portion of the wicked man from God, 

The heritage of tyrants, which they receive from the Almighty. 

Let us re-emphasise that in Chap. 27 Job has nothing to say about the 
lives of the wicked, nor does he in any way contradict the idyll which 
he painted in Chapter 21. The destiny of the wicked is that his 
posterity will be despoiled and wiped out; his plunder will end up in 
the hands of the just and innocent, and at his death not even his 
widows will lament him. When he dies, he will do so in panic and 
terror and to the accompaniment of the contempt of mankind. This 
description can apply equally to, say, Sennacherib and to a private 
individual who had devoted his life to the unjust accumulation of 
wealth. 
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5, The Wicked: Elihu 

There remains one further reference of great significance, this time not 
to the fate of the wicked, but to their role in history. This is in Elihu's 
Chapter 34. 

nnn - 34:24ff. 

Of the many key passages in the Book of Job where innocent 
mistranslation has conspired to hide the true significance of what is 
going on, Elihu's description of God's ways with those who disobey 
him is one of the most important. 

In 34:23 Elihu declared For He does not offer to man a second 
chance to come before God in judgement^ and then proceeds to describe 
what, in his view, is God's practice in such cases. Using the strange 
adjective, peculiar to Job and to proto-Isaiah, the mighty^ he says 

He destroys the great without trial (lpn~t<^) and sets others in their place 
(cnnn). It is hard to doubt that the process being described is the 
conquest of "the mighty" by "others" as punishment (unless perhaps 
something like the passing of the throne of Israel from Saul to David 
is intended). The "without trial" comment is certainly directed straight 
at Job's repeated call to God for a legal hearing, a trial between them. 
Elihu expands on what Job regards as the absence of due process m the 
next verse 

iKDi'i nb'b qsni -i'D' pb 

To this end He familiarizes Himself with their deeds is the sense of the 
first stich, explaining why God's omniscience renders the whole legal 
process of enquiry, search, trial, redundant. In the second stich They 
were crushed is and the remainder probably spells out when the 

night turned over i.e. at midnight, see v.20, an indication of great 
suddenness. 

The next verse is assuredly the most important in the passage, 
but it has defied all attempts to coerce it into making real sense, and 
this is because the political nature of what is being discussed has evaded 
the consciousness of the commentators who have worked on it. 

Using the tempus historicum^ the perfect tense, the verse runs: 


D'Kn mpD3 iopso D'lJtjnTinn 
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There is little problem with the verb pSD and its suffix. He (God) 
chastised them (the mighty). The trouble starts with nnn. Almost all (I 
might say all, for I know of no dissenters) commentators have assumed 
somewhat the same meaning here as in verse 24, "in place of", i.e. 
"instead of". Accepting this reading opens a gulf of inanity in the verse, 
and most seek to close it either by assuming a corruption of the text 
(D&G) or by wheedling some strange variant of meaning from it as in 
return for their wickedness (G, H), with the wicked (NJPSV), as criminals 

(p). 

nnn, however, has the very simple primary meaning "under", 
and the phrase Ci^^Tnnn is in every way cognate with the way the 
word is used in Psalm 47:4; 

nnn nrnnn d'Di: 

He subdues peoples under us, and nations beneath our feet. 

The meaning of the first stich of v.26 therefore is He chastised 
them under the wicked - i.e. under the heel of the wicked, and here 
there is no choice of meanings for the wicked. They have to represent 
the foreign idolatrous foe of the people of Israel, under whose heel 
God punished the Israelites from time to time. 

In the second stich occurs the familiar word, D'Kn. This is, of 
course, the plural participle of the word "to see", but it is used as such 
almost only where there is an object of vision expressed or implied. 
Where the word stands absolute, as unquestionably here, it is the noun 
"seer", the exact archaic synonym of "prophet": 

For he that is now called was beforetime called iiHl. 

I Sam 9:9. 

The meaning is still current in the time of Isaiah (30:10). 

The assumption that means anything other than prophets 
has led to strange readings of this stich also, for there is no natural 
sense to the phrase with □’•m the participle. So we have In 

the sight of all men (G), In the place of all beholders (D&G), In the public 
place (P, H). But these are nothing but embarrassed guesses. 

The correct reading is quite simply instead of the prophets^ with 
DlpD2 having the same meaning as in Hos 2:1, as also in Modern 
Hebrew. In an ironic verbal interplay mpD^ takes on the meaning of 
nnn abandoned from v.24. Ehrlich adopts this meaning, but ruins it by 
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changing □"Kl to O'l^l to achieve a fatal parallel with nnn! 

What we now have is the statement that God punished the 
mighty, using as His instrument "the wicked", instead of, i.e. taking 
the place of, the prophets. Why? 

Which was because they turned aside from following Him 
And did not attend to any of His ways. 

Causing the cry of the poor to come to Him, 

And He does hear the wail of the afflicted. 

This emphatic assertion that God indeed is sensitive to the cry of the 
would appear as a rebuttal of Job in 24:12, while the emphasis on 
the lapse of duty of those being punished restricts their identity to 
groups which owed fealty to God - the Israelites. 

It is impossible to imagine a more orthodox view of matters 
than this. When the Israelites, despite the continuous admonition and 
guidance of the prophets, persisted in the practice of injustice towards 
the poor, God sent a foreign enemy to afflict them. This is the scourge 
of God, the main theme of Biblical history in a nutshell. 

Elihu is not yet satisfied that he has made matters absolutely 
clear, nor provided adequate justification for God: 

nno'i opo' Kim 

cv 'c:?pDD qin c“ik qbnn im o"iK"bn urbn 

And if He did nothing'^, who would condemn? 

Or who would notice it if He averted His gaze 
- And this applies to nation and man alike - 
FromU the rule of a godless man^ 

FromU the seduction of the people? 

'*■ Essentially unchanged if we assume "to give silence", to cause 
quietness", as are often read. The inspiration for this strange but 
incisive statement is Psalm 50:21 'DCJinm nbK, These things thou hast 
donCy and should I have kept silence? A non-causative translation of CDptiJ' 
is therefore surely correct. Cf. also the almost mimetical 21:31b. 

H In the above it has been necessary to assume that the Qs of v.30 are 
governed by the aversion of God's gaze in v.29. This expression, “nTiOn 
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is normally followed by j'O (BDB 711), and here the construction 
should be understood as similar to that in Ps 51:11, 'Kano “inon - 
Hide Thy face from my sins, 

Elihu has now said all he has to say on the role of the wicked 
in Job's situation. God is the only One Who can correct the situation 
(of recidivist sin in Job's land) once the prophets have failed. If He 
were to ignore the matter, no-one would understand what was going 
on or take steps to correct it. Elihu has reached his objective - 
ascribing righteousness to his Maker (36:3). At the same time he has 
slipped in what seems to be the identification of Job as the "godless 
ruler" of the (i.e. God's own) people. The end of the chapter sees Elihu 
asking if there has been the slightest sign of repentance or recognition 
of wrongdoing by this ruler (confirming his identity as Job), together 
with an invitation to Job to answer, For it is up to you to choosey not 
me! 


6. The Parallels 

In Biblical poetry, very often the only way of knowing the precise 
sense in which a word is being used is by examining the term which 
is used in the other line of the distich as its "parallel". Thus our 
certainty that "the wicked" in the citations provided at the beginning 
of this chapter are not domestic criminals but foreign enemies derives 
as much from such evidence as from context. In Hab 3:13 the House of 
the wicked is placed in opposition to Thy people. In Isa 14:5 the staff of 
the wicked is paired with the sceptre of the rulers. In Jer 25:31, as in Ps 
9, the wicked are simply matched with the nations while Ezek 7:21 is 
the most explicit of all with to strangers (onr — foreign foes) for a prey 
being parallel to to the wicked of the'earth for a spoil. 

It is therefore imperative to inspect the way in which the term 
{cr)v^~\ is coupled with other terms in the Book of Job if we are to 
elucidate with certainty the way in which it is used there. The 
following Table 1 is the result. In brackets are the initials of the 
speakers in each case. 

First cycle 

3:17 Q) The spent of strength 

8:22 (B) Those who hate you 

9:22 (J) The innocent 
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9:24 Q) 

10:3 (J) The work of Your hands (= Job himself) 

11:20 (B) You (Job) 

Second cycle 
15:20 ^) l-n" 

16:11 Q) b’lu 

18:5 (B) 

20:5 (Z) 

20:29 (Z) 

21:7 Q) 

21:16 Q) 

21:17 Q) 

21:18 Q) 

21:28 (J) T-i] 

22:18 (E) 

lob's monologue 
24:6 Q) 

27:7 Q) b'lU 

27:13 (J) O'ni: 

Elihu 

34:26 (El) The prophets (D'«i) 

36:6 (El) The poor, or the righteous 

36:17 (El) 

The Lord 

38:15 (L) Uncertain, probably the poor (v. p.456) 

40:12 (L) The proud 

What is absent from this list is even more striking than what is 
present. Thus there are no examples of a parallel which indicates sin 
or crime, and there is only one example of the natural antithetical 
parallel p'l^. Most striking of all is the very high proportion (40%) of 
times when the word is used without any sort of parallel expression. 
This in itself suggests a substantive rather than an adjectival sense for 
these. We shall look in vain for a similar incidence for any adjective in 
Biblical poetry. In Psalms and Prophets, the incidence of unmatched 
uses of the word is only 14% of the total. 
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There appears a considerable difference in practice between the 
first and second cycles. In the first, the word seems to be used 
essentially as an opposite for Job himself. The word innocent (nn) in 
9:22 is how Job describes himself in the preceding verse (']K nn). In 
both 8:22 and 11:20 there is an implication of hostility between Job 
and the wicked, rather than a simple contrast, so that the idea of a 
foreign foe is already present even at this early stage of the discussions. 

In the second cycle, and Job's last answer to it (Chap. 27) fall 
most of the unpaired uses of the word, together with the three 
synonymous parallels, ^jH, These words, taking their 

definitions from BDB, mean respectively profane, godless; unjust, 
unrighteous one, especially of oppressive ruler; and awe-inspiring, 
terror-striking, with the note that the plural is used as a substantive in 
had sense of formidable adversaries, personal (parallel with D'Vl and 
and national (parallel with li). BDB notes that is especially 

frequent as a term for the Chaldeans. 

It needs, I suggest, only the assumption that the author knew 
precisely what he was about in his use of language to deduce both 
from the presence of the parallels which are there and from the 
absence of others that are not, that the secondary meaning of iJtJn - the 
foreign heathen foe - is dominant in this section of the work. 

We have discussed in some detail the passage in which Elihu 
speaks of the wicked as the alternative to the prophets. In 36:6, the 
word is almost certainly used in its ordinary sense, but in 36:17, which 
accuses Job of excessive concern for the due punishment of "the 
wicked", it is probably better to understand it as referring to his 
enemies (v.s.). The Lord's first use of the word in 38:15 (discussed on 
p. 455f below) is neutral, but in His challenge in Chapter 40, it is 
assuredly the Assyrians who are intended (see Chap. 5). 

It might be argued that the associations established by the 
parallels m the second cycle between the wicked and the exercise of 
political or military domination merely serve to identify Job as a ruler 
whose wickedness, if he were wicked, would necessarily consist in 
being an oppressive and terror striking tyrant. There is even some 
support to be gained for this from 22:5-9, from Job's own description 
of his former status in 29:25, and in the passage quoted above from 
Elihu, 34:30-33. This argument does not however, take into account 
the unquestionable duplicity of the comforters' three speeches in the 
second cycle. When Job speaks of secret thoughts with which you wrong 
me (21:27), and refers to the dissertations on the fate of the wicked as 
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mischievous comfort (16:2), mockeryy and empty consolations (21:34), he 
is surely referring to the other dimension of the friends' words 
whereby they are pretending to comfort Job with the prediction of the 
discomfiture and destruction of his enemies. 

Thus for the majority of its uses, the term in the Book 

of Job signifies a dangerous foreign foe. Other clues in the book 
identify this foe as the Assyrians under Sennacherib, 
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Notes Chapter IV 


1. Pritchard, p.295 

2. The literature on this subject is full of complaint. G writes "MT is usually 
rendered What wise men declare^ without hiding it from their fathers (D&G)” This is to 
say precisely, or nearly so, the translation which I would assert no commentator 
employs! D&G does indeed have this version, but with the minute but counteractive 
addition of a comma between "it" and "from". The translation comes with a note 
identifying the meaning of from their fathers as having received it from their fathers*'. D 
also complains that "all the other" (not the Targum of the Antwerp Polyglott) "old 
translations, including Luther's have missed the right meaning", which he takes with 
a comma like D&G. However, not even C’s compendious and reference-rich 
commentary records any specific translator or commentator who supports the literal 
version. Both AV and RV, old enough versions, have Told from their fatherSy while the 
oldest of all, LXX and Vg concur that it is the fathers who do not conceal the story 
to be told. 

3. inD"'bnH. The wording properly refers to bribery, but presumably collaborators 
of some kind are implied here. 

4. Hb'i br; n'2 cannot possibly refer to a physical home, for to rob such a 
dwelling and to build it, are in no sense opposites. On the other hand, where "House" 
represents nation, clan or even family, the head of such an aggregation has a duty to 
build it, and if instead he robs it (cf. Marcos in the Phillipines) this is indeed a suitable 
antithesis. 

5. m:2DQ briH. Not as habitually translated the tent where the wicked dwell or 

even more simply the dwelling of the wicked. As indicated by the singular bnK, mDDdn 
must be the intensive plural, implying a superlatively imposing residence (Ps 132:5 
Until I find a place for the Lord, a dwelling //77JD£^ for the Mighty One of Jacob). in 

construct with another word for dwelling is a splendid tented entrance - Dan 11:45 

'briK The canopies of his palace, and David, again in Ps 132 (3) 'n'3 briK the entrance 
to my house. 

The phrase is intentionally contrasted with Bildad's bin niDDCD, 18:21, where mDDOn 
is a true plural. The only other use of the intensive plural is for the dwelling of God. 
We are encountering here a sarcastic attribution of sarcasm! But unlike the limp Where 
is the dwelling of the wicked^ this question, equivalent to "Where is all this magnificen¬ 
ce which you attribute to the wicked?", is absolutely to the point. See LXX Where is 
the covering of the tabernacles of the ungodly^ 
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The second speech of the Lord, comprising almost the whole of 
Chapters 40 and 41, is the conclusion of the great debate which is 
framed between Prologue and Epilogue. In literature, in music, in 
dance, in every art form which operates in the dimension of time, 
conclusions serve particular functions, and share common characteris¬ 
tics. They are used to resolve the dissonances that precede them, to 
solve the mysteries that have been posed, to unite the separate threads 
of narrative or melody, to put to rest the agitation or passion. Their 
functions sum to leaving the "audience" with a sense of completion 
and satisfaction. 

As currently understood, this second divine speech does none 
of those things. Instead, after a promising opening, it tails away into 
a wordy description of two beasts. Behemoth and Leviathan^ whom the 
majority of scholars identify as hippopotamus and crocodile*, celebra¬ 
ting their strength and invulnerability. So read, Bernard Shaw's 
description of the speech as a "noble irrelevance"^ is perhaps the best 
that can be said of it. There are three possible explanations for this 
disappointment in the conclusion of a great work of art. 

1. The author either did not understand, or deliberately chose 
to disregard, the canons which determine the nature of a conclusion. 

2. The speech was not composed by him as the conclusion of 
the debate - i.e. it has been interpolated by another writer, or 
additional material which is the true conclusion has been lost. 

3. The current understanding of the speech is fundamentally in 

error. 

It is the third of these explanations which is adopted here, with 
the fault in understanding the speech dependent upon wrong identifi¬ 
cations both of Behemoth and Leviathan^ compounded by failure to 
appreciate the complex allegorical nature of the speech at any level. 


1. Behemoth & Leviathan - Mythical or Realf 

There has been a long-standing tug-of-war between scholars over the 
identities of the two "creatures" who dominate these chapters^ In 
effect, two almost equally mistaken theories have been contending. 
One holds that Behemoth and Leviathan are mythical monsters of 
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pagan origin, the other that they are real creatures, with the favourites 
for the past 350 years being hippopotamus and crocodile. As there is 
without question a mythical monster one of whose names is Leviathan 
(= Lothanjy and as it appears in the Book of Job both by that name 
(3:8), and by a number of aliases {Rahab, Yam, Tannin, Tehom, Nahar/, 
there is certainly a very strong case that can be made out that the 
mythical monster theory is at least half-right. On the other hand, there 
is no mythical creature called Behemoth nor anything like it in pagan 
mythology, and despite Pope's and Day's attempts to identify the 
creature with "the ferocious bullock of El" or "El's calf"^, no convin¬ 
cing evidence of a terrestrial partner for Leviathan by any name. It is 
true that Talmudic speculation treats the two "beasts" as of the same 
genre, but there is no evidence that such treatment derives from 
anywhere but Job 40,41 itself. 

If however Leviathan is a mythical monster, and Behemoth is 
not, does this necessarily mean that Behemoth is therefore a natural 
animal.^ that the second theory is also half-right.^ Not only are there 
other possibilities, but such a resolution would leave nothing in 
common between the two cyphers, making their juxtaposition in 
God's speech inexplicable. In all logic there has to be a connection 
between the two, and it is apparent that neither of the two contending 
theories has dug deeply enough to uncover it. 

The mythological theory rests on the very simple evidence of 
Leviathan's name and its use elsewhere in Biblical and pagan literature. 
The "real" theory rests principally upon the actual descriptions of the 
two "beasts" in Job 40, 41. Additionally, the name Behemoth, the plural 
of ordinary domestic animals, is suggestive of a natural creature. On 
the other hand its form, the feminine plural parsed as a masculine 
singular - hence an intensive plural - does not concur. The descriptions 
of the animals exhibit characteristics of terrestrial and aquatic beasts 
respectively. But nihil ex nihilo\ it is scarcely conceivable that no 
resemblance to any animal would be found in a description of even the 
most imaginary basilisk. There are anomalies as welF, and the 
proponents of hippo and crocodile have had to invoke hyperbole, 
ignorance, and poetic licence to sustain their identifications. 

Before entering into the question of the true identities of the 
two "animals", and the justification for their partnership, if that is 
what it is, in these two chapters, I propose to examine the macroscopic 
structure of God's second speech as a whole, starting, as the speech 
does, with 40:7. There are five distinct sections. 40:7-14 is a majestic 
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challenge to Job, accusing him of seeking to set aside God's judgement 
(without specifying what it is) and to condemn God in order to prove 
himself right. Thus it addresses four-square a central problem of the 
Book of Job and is a suitable introduction to a true conclusion to the 
great debate. But instead of progressing along any of the lines we 
might naively have anticipated, it shocks us with a challenge which 
effectively asks Job if he has the power to match God. Have you an 
arm like God'sf and can you thunder with a voice like Hisf and then: 

Deck yourself in majesty and grandeur^ 

And in splendour and glory be clad! 

Scatter abroad the fury of your wrath! 

Expose every one that is proud and bring him low; 

Expose every one that is proud; abase them! 

Crush the wicked beneath themf 

Bury them in the dust together! 

Swathe their faces in Perdition! 

If Job can succeed in this, then God will laud Job, for his own right 
hand has brought him victory. 

From this challenge alone, it is apparent that there are meanings 
- whole subjects of discourse - in the Book of Job which have not been 
taken into account in forming the conventional understanding of the 
book, for while we may think the book is about the unjust suffering 
of a solitary man of unblemished virtue who perhaps stands in some 
sense for all humanity, the Lord is epitomising it here with talk of 
abasing the proud and crushing the wicked! 

The Lord's rhetorical questions, 

Have you an arm like God *sf 

And can you thunder with a voice like His? 

are the counterparts of Job's 

Do You have eyes of flesh? 

Do You see as a man sees? 

Are Your days as the days of a man? 

Are even Your years as man's days? 
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from 10:4,5, and show God entering into the spirit of "contest" by 
appropriating Job’s demonstration of the incommensurability between 
them. 

The next section, 40:15-24, continues without break from 
brought you victory with the introduction of the first of the "beasts", 
Behemoth: Behold now: Behemoth whom I "made with" you (v.i.) eats 
grass like the cattle, providing what is on the face of it one of the most 
extreme and incomprehensible non sequiturs in all literature. Behemoth 
is then described in the following nine verses. We shall be placing this 
description under the microscope later in this chapter, so let us move 
to the third section (40:25-32), which apparently also arises as an 
absolute non sequitur. 

This is a second challenge to Job, this time asking him how he 
expects to be able to conquer Leviathan, who apparently materialises 
in the text out of thin air. This second challenge is redolent of 
undisguised, abrasive, but also humorous sarcasm, but it offers no sort 
of reason for God's apparent conviction of Job's conviction that he 
will indeed be able to conquer this new member of the dramatis 
personae of the chapter. One can only wonder if Job is intended to be 
as bewildered as the reader of his book by the interpretation which 
God appears to be placing on it. The Lord's sarcasm abruptly gives 
way at the end of the section to what reads like a desperate warning: 
Lay hut your hand on him! Remember the battle! Do no more! 

The fourth section, a mere four verses, 41:1-4, is in essence a 
bridging passage, largely occupied by a personal boast by the Lord. It 
is in fact a very important ingredient in the resolution of the problem 
of the book, but this is not apparent without a proper understanding 
of all of Chapter 40. 

The final section, 41:5-26, which brings the speech to its strange 
and opaque conclusion, is the description of Leviathan, a fire-breathing 
monster, invulnerable to attack, who (the same word we have 
translated expose in relation to God's challenge to Job to subdue the 
proud), he exposes or he surveys all who are lofty, and is lord over all the 
sons of pride. It is possible dimly to perceive that Leviathan is apparent¬ 
ly able to do, is constitutionally endowed with the ability to do, what 
God challenged Job to do in 40:9-14. Dimly indeed, but this arouses 
the feeling that perhaps Leviathan himself is in some way "the mighty 
arm and the thunderous voice" of God. 

Thus there are five apparently disconnected and independent 
sections to the Lord's second speech. In this chapter, I shall demon- 




Plate 1: Behemoth and Leviathan. 

William Blake, 27,5 x 19,7 cm, Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University 
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strate that in fact the whole speech is a single sequence, each section 
arising logically from its predecessor and all tending to a final 
resolution by the Lord of the central problem of the Book. 


2. Chapter 40: the Description of Behemoth 

The most intriguing question about Behemoth, from a literary point of 
view, is the mystery of the non sequitur of his introduction. As we 
shall see, there is a solution to this mystery, and we shall find that 
Behemoth is the Lord’s own reply to the challenge to Job which 
immediately preceded his abrupt entry into the book. 

The name Behemoth parsed as a masculine singular occurs twice 
in the Bible outside the Book of Job, and I suggest that both these 
citations are helpful in identifying the intention of the word here. The 
first of these is Psalm 73, v.22, in the phrase / have been a Behemoth 
with Thee, 

It is well worth pausing a moment to examine this Psalm in 
some detail, for it is written from the same point of view as Job's 
speeches. It is the lament of a man who could not abide the injustice 
of the prosperity of the wicked and the hard lives of the virtuous. 

I envied the wanton; 

I saw the wicked at ease. 

Death has no pangs for them; 

Their body is healthy. 

They have no part in the travail of men; 

They are not afflicted like the rest of mankind etc. 

(NJPSV) [Cf. Job 21], 


and then 

It was for nothing that / kept my heart pure 
And washed my hands in innocence. 

Seeing that I have been constantly afflicted, 

That each morning brings new punishments. 

[Cf. Job 7:13-19]. 

Finally,, realising the error of his views particularly in the light of the 
terror-stricken end of the wicked, he makes the confession to God in 
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v,22, / have been a Behemoth with You, As we shall note again in 
Chapter IX, Ps 73:17-19 and Job 27: 20-23 are virtually twin texts. 

In this Psalm, the word Behemoth clearly implies "a beast", with 
the quintessential qualities of beasthood (as contrasted with human 
qualities) as is to be expected of an intensive plural. The phrase niDriD 
qo:; (fob 40:15) is so evocative of monD (Ps 73:22) 

that it is hard to doubt that the evocation is intentional. The parallel 
in the Psalm is ns sbl m - brutish and ignorant. 

It has been the practice of translators and commentators to 
understand the introductory phrase in Job 40:15 strictly literally as 
Behemoth which I made with you^ and to deduce from this either that 
the creation of Job and Behemoth occurred simultaneously, or that they 
are alike fashioned of flesh and blood. Even accepting the literality of 
the phrase, neither of these interpretations is demanded. The real 
meaning, I suggest is "fashioned as your other half", hence "moulded 
with your clay". Another way of looking at it is to take DiJ DTOb as an 
idiomatic expression. In the same chapter as that in which Job 
challenged God with his Do You have eyes of fleshly he also tells God 
no:; n'iu:; lom n'n -Life and favour You bestowed on me (10:12). Now 
God tells Job what else He bestowed on him - Behemoth the Beast in 
the two senses in which this designation is to be understood, that of 
Psalm 73 and that of Isaiah 30:6 (v.i.). 

This reference in Psalm 73 alone sufficiently explains why verse 
15 follows verse 14 without pause. It removes the non sequitur 
completely. If Behemoth is "the beast in man", and the Lord is telling 
Job that this beast is in him as in all men - Behold: the beast which I 
bestowed on you... [or moulded with your clay\ then this in itself is an 
adequate answer to His own question Have you an arm like God’sf 
And can you thunder with a voice like Hisf The posing of questions 
followed by the proffering of answers to them is so frequent in the 
Book of Job as to qualify as a stylistic identifying pattern^°. The 
introduction of Behemoth as a part of Job's (humanity's) character is 
sufficient answer to the great challenge at the beginning of the speech. 
No man has the glory and majesty of God because all are tied to their 
own bestial natures. 

This brings us to the second Biblical use of Behemoth intensive 
in Isaiah 30:6. 

Amos referred to the people of the Northern kingdom as mis 
]C;d, kine of Bashan (4:1). In 30:6 Isaiah refers to the people of Judah as 
hZj niGriD, the beast of the Southy doubtless intending a deliberate paral- 
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leP^ We must bear in mind therefore, that a second meaning of 
Behemoth (or indeed the true meaning) in this context is the people of 
Judah, and that "|d:; moriD really means This people with which 

I saddled you. This equally would provide an adequate explanation for 
the abrupt entry of Behemoth, Job cannot perform a Godlike role 
because he is weighed down by the defects of his people. In the first 
case, Behemoth is part of Job; in the second, Job emerges as a part of 
Behemoth^ but either explanation solves the staggering non sequitur 
posed by both of the conventional readings of the word. I suggest that 
these two uses define the semantic character of the word, as a symbol 
of man betraying his highest nature - in the Psalm as an individual, in 
Isaiah as a nation. 

There is, however, an indispensible proviso to be fulfilled before 
either (or perhaps both) of these meanings for Behemoth can be 
accepted. Behemoth cannot be that immensely strong and invulnerable 
creature which emerges from the usual commentaries and translations. 
For him so to handicap Job that his own right hand cannot make him 
victorious, he must be a creature of weakness and vice. The picture of 
the unconquerable Behemoth is not without its dissidents among the 
scholars^^ We shall, however, form our own opinions. 

The first information given about Behemoth is that he eats grass like 
the cattle. The first level meaning of this statement should be clear. He 
chews the cud. Incidentally, the hippopotamus does not. In English, 
the suggestion that a person chews the cud is a derogatory comment, 
indicating indolence. In the Bible, the phrase is used only once of a 
human being, and that in very special circumstances. Nebuchadnezzar, 
when deprived of his senses, went out into the fields and ate grass like 
the cattleAssuming, as we are entitled to, that that story is allegori¬ 
cal rather than historical, it leaves the probability that to eat grass like 
the cattle is a metaphor for less than human behaviour. 

Next we learn: rzmz inD 40:16. 

His strength is in his loins while usually, but illogically taken to mean 
that he is very strong, actually bears a remarkable resemblance to the 
colloquial vulgarism His brains are in his balls. If it does not mean that 
he concentrates, wastes, his strength on reproductive exercise, it is 
tough indeed to find any proper meaning for the expression. If 
Behemoth is about the beast in man nothing could be more appropria- 
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te. If about the people of Judah we must expect some metaphorical 
allusion to whoring after false gods or the like. 

The second stich of the verse presents the problem that "inc? is 
hapax to this passage. The facts that the root in both Aramaic and 
NH means "to be firm, hard" (BDB) and that appears in Song 7:3 
in anatomical progression between thighs and belly strongly suggests 
that the word signifies genitalsy forming a synonymous parallel with 
loinSy and that therefore the second stich merely echoes the first. Most 
modern versions follow modern Hebrew with muscles - giving the 
again meaningless his power is in the muscles of his belly. Judaism and 
the religions of the surrounding countries were religions of animal 
sacrifice. The common facts of comparative anatomy were therefore 
well-known, especially to such highly educated men as the author of 
the Book of Job. He must therefore have been expected to be well 
aware - as most modern men are not - that the only animals which 
have or need muscles in their bellies are bipeds. The usual translation 
of the phrase is therefore not only meaningless, but also about as 
inappropriate as speaking of the wings of a worm! 

In the light of the incorporation of Behemoth with Job or vice 
versay 40:16 might be seen as God's ironic reply to 6:12 in which Job 
asks if his strength (riD) is the strength of stones and liis flesh cf. 

bronze. 

The next verse, 40:17, leads into the terrain of "Humpty 
Dumpty" linguistics (see p.30), in which words are given meanings 
according to the whim of the commentator: 

'inL?” nna :n« iod ddt 

Literally this seems to mean He delights in his tail like a cedar-tree; his 
sinews of fear are intertwined. Some slight objection may be raised 
against the first line on the grounds that I'sn*' ought to be followed by 
2y but there are several precedents'^. Taking his tail as a stock euphe¬ 
mism, the line then becomes a third with the previous verse expressing 
excessive preoccupation with sex, with the cedar-tree (renowned for its 
erect stiffness) an appropriate if much exaggerated phallic equivalent. 
Biblical scholars have never been able to accept this meaning for I'sn, 
and even those who are prepared to concede the sexual connotations 
of tail accept'^ either Rashi's hardensy or bend or depress from an Arabic 
root. These latter two do not accord well with the characteristics of 
the cedar. I am at a loss to know why delight has not been universally 
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accepted, not only as the true meaning of the Hebrew f'Dn, but as the 
mot juste. 

The word "ins in the second line has been subjected to much the 
same denaturalisation process, and is usually translated thighs from an 
Arabic word of some similarity’^, with Vg, T, Rashi, and a few recent 
followers reading testicles from the Aramaic l’’“fnD. The basic error 
which has been made in interpreting this line is the belief that the 
intertwining of sinews or tendons signifies great strength (see William 
Blake's magnificent Behemoth with its decussating fibres’^ Plate 1, page 
164a). In fact the intertwining of sinews, like the tangling of guide 
ropes, is a metaphor for paralysis! His sinews of fear are intertwined 
means, as we shall see reinforced later, that he fails to respond 
appropriately to situations of danger. The Book of Job is written in 
Hebrew. 

40:18 states 

biiD ran: nm] 

I believe this verse to be more difficult than at first appears. The word 
poses a real problem of decipherment, for this use does not corres¬ 
pond with anything similar in the Bible (See Chapter 3.IX, Lexicograp¬ 
hical Anomalies). Usually taken as a river-bed, but perhaps more 
properly a water-hole, the word is found exclusively in connection with 
water except in two further citations in the Book of Job - 12:21 where 
the plural perhaps means the strong and perhaps the legions, and 41:7 
where linked in construct with shields it seems to refer to a mouthful 
of teeth, and so might be translated phalanxes to match legions. 

The least committal translation seems to be His bones are strong 
ones of brass; His skeleton like cast-iron. This certainly appears to be a 
tribute to brute strength, but before accepting this, the Biblical use of 
brass and iron as metaphors applied to human beings should be 
investigated. The description cannot be intended to be literal - this is 
not the bionic animal! 

Iron by itself is used as a metaphor for strength on several 
occasions, tJin: once only. Job 6:12; rm:, never. Whether 

these terms, variously understood as brass, bronze, copper are freely 
interchangeable or not is uncertain. The combination of iron and brass 
used figuratively is found in Isa 48:4: 
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Because I know that thou art obstinate, 

And thy neck an iron sinew^ 

And thy brow brassy 

in Jer 6:28, 

They are all grievous revolters, 

Going about with slanders; 

They are brass and iron; 

They all of them deal corruptlyy 

and in Ezek 22:18: 

Son of many the House of Israel is become dross 
unto Me; all of them are brass and tin and iron 
and lead in the midst of the furnace; they are 
the dross of silver. 

These passages suggest that these base metals are not intended always as 
complimentary designations, but it may be cogently argued that what is 
an insult when applied to a sinew may be a compliment when applied 
to a bone. Strength and rigidity are proper to the latter. Even so hones 
in Biblical poetry has the additional significance of representing the 
whole man, the personality, so that if Behemoth is indeed a symbolic 
rather than a real animal, the description is almost certainly unkind. 

There is also an uncertainty about the word D"13. In Aramaic 
this IS bone but it may not have exactly the same meaning in Hebrew. 
Issachar is Ci: lOn (Gen 49:14) more plausibly means a stubborn ass 
than a bony or a large-boned one, neither of which carries much 
meaning. There is further the difficulty that, reading D"13 as bone leaves 
us with the unacceptable literal reading His bones are brass; his bones 
like cast-iron! Thus a radical translation here could run: His bones are 
pools of brazennessy his stubbornness like cast-irony with brazenness from 
Ezek 16:36 “irOT]. 

The description of Behemoth's bones and sinews is an intention¬ 
al reference to 10:11b preceding the verse in which Job tells God that 
He conferred life and favour on him (v.s.) And guyed me with bones 
and sinews making the former allusion to nav “lom □""n unmistak¬ 
able. The irony in this diatribe, in which God is taking Job to task for 
having taken for granted His past favour is striking. 
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Verse 19 brings the reader up with a shock with the wholly 
unexpected Nin - He is the first/chief/firstfruits of the ways 

of God. This portentous identifying-tag has not, I suggest, caused 
commentators as much reflection as it ought. They have been 
altogether too ready to accept the hippopotamus as answering to this 
description^®, whereas m reality he has no qualifications for it 
whatever. There is good evidence of the meaning of the phrase the 
ways of God in the Book of Job (21:14; 23:11; 34:27), where it is used 
to refer to the moral and legal demands of God on man. If this 
meaning applies here also, then it is unquestionable that this descript¬ 
ion applies to the people of Israel and Judah and to no other entities. 

Holy is Israel to the Lord, 

His firstfruit (rrtDi^ij of the crop. 

All that devour him shall be held guilty. 

Evil shall come upon them, saith the Lord (Jer 2:3). 

Moreover, as the first nation to accept the Torah - the ways of God - 
Israel merits this description in the sense of first as well as firstfruits. 
On the other hand to attempt to apply the description to the beast in 
man would be grotesque. The text is moving the reader, therefore in 
the direction of conceiving of Behemoth as an allegorical figure for the 
people of Judah, embodying their defects, just as the word is employed 
in Isaiah 30. 

The next line (40:19b) is particularly difficult: 
is a defective form of He that made him or of 'wn he that was 
made. The former seems niore likely, particularly in view of the form 
of the following verb, which is jussive. Thus, Let Him that made him 
bring His sword. This is the version of D&G, who add in their note 
viz. to assail him. LXX certainly has the second version, but with made 
to be played with by His angels^ no reliance can be placed on this. 

There seems in the text so far no justification for any murder¬ 
ous enmity between God and His first creation, or the first-fruit of His 
ways. We shall see that the following verse allows for the possibility 
that his Maker should bring His sword to protect him, which accords 
well with the relationship implied in the first line of the verse, or to 
punish him which, in the Jewish understanding of "election" is also 
compatible with it. G’^ makes the suggestion that does not derive 
here from the verb "to do or make" but from a putative "to cover", 
the origin of the name Esau, but the version which emerges Only the 
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one well-covered (with armour) may bring his sword near to attack him 
has nothing to recommend it. Those versions which see Behemoth in 
some way as the sword-bearer of God and at the same time as the 
hippopotamus have crossed the borders of absurdity. There are many 
yet more recherche and imaginative versions, depending on quite 
extensive amendments to the Hebrew^®. 

Verse 20: c;:)npni:' ni'on rr^~bD^ iib'w cnn 

Note that the opening O carries a promise of an explanation or a 
justification for the preceding verse - why his Maker should bring his 
sword. The intention of the verse depends crucially upon the meaning 
of the word bo. There has been a universal consensus that the word, 
both here and in Isa 44:19 is a corruption (or contraction) of 
"produce", as found for example in Job 20:28, giving For the mountains 
yield him produce (NJPSV) or, by somewhat wild extrapolation of 
meaning justified by appeal to the Akkadian (Dhorme) The mountains 
yield him tribute^ almost but not quite making sense (H). The object¬ 
ions to this assumption of corruption have hardly ever been canvassed. 
The occurrence of the same corruption twice in two different books 
is improbable, while the use of the correct form in 20:28 discounts the 
idea that this is an accepted contraction. blT as "produce" only once 
occurs in absolute form. Elsewhere it is always either the earth and its 
produce, or construct, as in Job 20:28 the produce of his House. Here it 
would be no less than a misuse of the word. The riverine habits of 
Behemoth are incompatible with his obtaining his food from the 
mountains. There is a deadly pointlessness about the information that 
the mountains supply him produce, and the entire sequence from 19a 
to 20b is reduced thereby to a string of disconnected statements. 

is the name of the 8th Canaanite month (I Kings 6:38) and 
as such by the common pagan convention of naming months, is likely 
to be the name of a god. In both Phoenician and Palmyrene, bin means 
"god", and is found in combinations such as binint, binriT, bimnu 
(BDB). In Isa 44:19, where j'U bu is commonly treated as the produce 
of a tree, what is actually being conveyed in the phrase is "a god made 
from a tree". 

The author was in considerable difficulty in finding a Hebrew 
word for a pagan god which had not already been appropriated in his 
text for the God of Israel. As I point out in commenting on 12:6c (p. 
292) nibK (also bi^) cannot be God Almighty throughout the book and 
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then mean a pagan god in one position to suit a particular understand¬ 
ing of the context. Here both the need for a hitherto unused name for 
a deity, and the author's fondness for archaisms, are satisfied together. 
The most likely explanation of 20a is that it means either Gods of the 
hills sustain him with a collective sense for biD, or yet more simply The 
hills supply him a god. Again we should turn to the second chapter of 
Jeremiah which introduced the first-fruits image to find Upon every 
high hill and under every leafy tree thou didst recline, playing the harlot 
(2:20). Playing the harlot of course means worshipping other gods so 
that here we begin to find the alternative significance of the sexual 
accusations of w. 16 & 17. The next verse (21) of Chapter 40 brings 
us yet closer to the Jeremiah passage. 

And all the wild beasts sport there implies that the hills are places 
of extreme danger. By worshipping false gods, the people of Judah 
have exposed themselves to attack by their neighbours - wild beasts in 
this allegorical jungle - perhaps the beasts of Chapter 39. Herein is the 
most probable reason why their Maker has to intervene with His 
sword. However the possibility still cannot be discounted that the 
sword will be used, or has been used, with hostile intent against Judah 
to punish him for his harlotries. At this point we should recall 5:23 
where Eliphaz promised Job that if he turned to God, the wild beasts 
would be at peace with him. By turning to mountain-gods, Job's 
Behemoth has lost him this compact. 

n:p "inoD ddc" c'‘7«:i"nnn is v. 21. 

is believed to be a thorny lotus. The second stich suggests the 
activity in the first is furtive - Concealed in reed and fen. The first is 
simply another way of saying Jeremiah 2:20 (v.s.). The nettle should 
be firmly grasped and the translation should be 

He prostitutes himself to the trees. 

The next two lines have a special significance and a special flavour 
which is seldom brought out in translation. 

‘pnr'Di:; 

The significance is that of protection, or defence. The lotus-trees screen 
him as his defence. D&G^’ point out the syntactical form of the line as 
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above, but comment "But this is rather pointless". It is frequently to 
be observed that scholars of Job, while knowing the exact sense of a 
verse or a word, yet reject it in this fashion. of course could mean 
no more than shade from the sun, but even this has the sense of 
protection. The willows of the brook surround him also seems to convey 
a sense of guarding. There is certainly no possibility of this being a 
hostile encompassment. The inadequate and illusory nature of these 
flimsy screens as protection gives the verse its flavour^ that of irony. 


3. Nahar and Jordan 

Verse 23 introduces a new "character" and fresh controversy. 

iTD'bK j-iT ntoT :nQn' in] ptju" p 

If Nahar oppresses, he does not become alarmed; He is confident that 
Jordan will gush forth at his command seems to be the essential 
meaning, p may be read as Behold, but this does not materially alter 
the sense. is often read rigidly literally as to his mouth but this 

leads only to preposterous exaggerations such as Ibn Ezra's suggestion 
that the verse refers to Behemoth hyperbolically drinking down an 
entire river! Surprisingly, G favours this fantastic solution. The clue to 
the meaning of the verse is surely the significance of the word Nahar. 

Nahar is the Hebrew word for a river, but a river cannot 
oppress. One solution might be to change the word oppress, but the 
only other sense of pDU is extort which if anything mates to a river 
even more improbably. On the other hand either word fits very well 
indeed with he does not become alarmed. Various amendments have 
been suggested, most commonly to translate ptiiu overflouP, but pti)U is 
a regular Biblical Hebrew word, similarly used in an absolute sense in 
10:3, and therefore must not be changed. 

Before despairing either of the text or of lexical definitions of 
Hebrew words, it is desirable to see what additional senses there are to 
the word Nahar which may mate better with oppress/extort. In fact, as 
for Behemoth, there are two, and I shall suggest once more that both 
are to be understood. 
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Isaiah 8:6-8: 

And the Lord spoke unto me yet again^ saying: 

Forasmuch as this people hath refused 
The waters of Shiloah that go softly^ 

And rejoices with Rezin and Remaliah's son; 

NoWy therefore, behold, the Lord bringeth upon them 
The waters of The Nahar, the mighty and the many. 

Even the king of Assyria and all his glory; 

And he shall come up over all its channels 
And go over all its banks; 

And he shall sweep through fudah 
Overflowing as he passes through. 

He shall reach even to the neck; 

And the stretching out of his wings 

Shall fill the breadth of thy land, O Immanuel! 

In this passage which, like Job 40:23, is a figure based on a contrast 
between a Judean and a foreign river, Nahar is identified as the king 
of Assyria and his army in the guise of the River Euphrates (Jos 24:15). 

The second identity of Nahar is from Ugaritic mythology, in 
which Prince Yamm and fudge Nahar are inseparable. Yamm of course 
is the Sea and equivalent mythologically to the sea-monster, that is to 
Leviathan^^. Thus Nahar is one of the many alternative names for 
Leviathan. That this indeed is a major part of the significance of the 
word in this verse is dramatically confirmed two verses later in the 
otherwise incomprehensible non sequitur of v.25. 

We have now become enmeshed in the extraordinary allegorical 
complexity of this speech, but at the same time light is appearing on 
the question of how the partnership between Behemoth and Leviathan 
can be justified when one is a mythical monster and the other a 
symbol of certain national vices, little more than a piece of name-cal¬ 
ling. Some of the quasi-identities which underly these characters are 
becoming clear. Behemoth is both Job and Judah, while Leviathan is 
apparently to be identified with the Assyrian king, which places him 
on the same level of reality as Behemoth in his character as Judah. 
Nahar is juxtaposed against Jordan^ the river of Israel, which in this 
verse must stand for the king of Judah and all his glory! The image of 
a national river gushing forth^ implying an aggressive martial spirit 
reappears in Ezek 32:2 in connection with the Nile, and the same 
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word is used of the Sea in rebellion in Job 38:8. 

Verse 23 therefore means that Judah is not worried when 
Assyria makes demands upon her {extorts) y for she is confident that she 
has the military means to defend herself successfully. The confront¬ 
ation between the two nations is depicted as a confrontation between 
two rivers, Euphrates and Jordan, and two "beasts", Nahar (Leviathan) 
and Behemoth. The verse ties in with and explains v.l7b His sinews of 
fear are intertwined. The historically accurate picture of the absurd 
overconfidence of Judah in the face of the threat from the overwhelm¬ 
ingly more powerful Assyria is thus presented in a novel allegorical 
form. There is an additional ironic element in the contrast between 
Jordan in this passage and Shiloah in the Isaiah passage to which it 
relates (v.s.). Shiloah stood for the protective function of the Lord, in 
which Judah chose not to trust^^. Jordan alludes to the aggressive 
function which has not been offered. 

Because there is considerable embarrassment in the reference to 
Jordan for all who maintain that the book's characters are all Edomi¬ 
tes, that the action takes place well away from Eretz Israel, that as 
wisdom literature the Book of Job is timeless and placeless, and even 
sometimes that its author was not an Israelite, there has been a 
concerted attempt to show that Jordan in 40:23 does not really mean 
the Jordan river, but stands for any river at all. G for instance 
maintains that Jordan was used "unconsciously" by the author as a 
synonym for "river", and compares this demotion from proper to 
common noun to the very frequent use of carmel as a common noun. 
P supports this view, deriving comfort from the absence of the definite 
article, but then there are fewer than two dozen definite articles in the 
whole Book of Job. T-S seems the most emphatic proponent of the 
idea, referringback to its root - to descend - and deducing from 
this that it simply means "a river". D before him refers to this 
derivation, but rightly adds JlT does not here signify a stream (rising in 
the mountain) in general; the name is not deprived of its geographical 
significance. Robert Alter (pers. comm.) has adopted the view uncritic¬ 
ally, writing "Yarden frequently serves as a poetic synonym for river". 
The Jordan is mentioned over two hundred times in the Bible, and 
there is not a single example where it is devoid of its geographical 
locus. This idea is refuted by the evidence and must be rejected. 

The description of Behemoth is now also moving towards the 
specification of the "proud" and the "wicked" of the opening challenge 
of the speech. Clearly Behemoth himself as described in allegory, is 
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exhibiting the sin of pride in at least two ways - by choosing his own 
gods (of the hills) in preference to the Lord, and by being confident in 
his own unaided capacity to confront Nahar (Assyria). This allows us 
to identify the wicked (who were to be "crushed beneath the proud" 
by Job) as the Assyrians, a usage of the term which conforms to its use 
throughout the Book of Job (see Chap. IV). 

Corresponding to the identity of Job with Behemoth^ we should 
see that the pride of Behemoth (= Judah) reflects a similar quality 
shown by Job which he lacks the capacity to overcome. This pride is 
manifest in his arraignment of God, and his inability to concede his 
own share in and responsibility for the sins of his people - seeking to 
set aside My judgement which we are at last able to explain as the 
chastisement of Israel and Judah under the Assyrians (cf. 34:26). 

The final verse in the description of Behemoth is obscure. 

The commonest view is that it is a rhetorical question, relating to the 
capture of Behemoth by his eyes or nose. It is, however, quite illegiti¬ 
mate to assume without evidence in the text both a change from 
affirmative to interrogative and the reversal of subject and object in 
this way. The dissenting view sees it as a statement that one or other 
party will or can capture another (T-S, Behemoth captures the river; H 
El captures Behemoth; Jordan captures Behemoth; LXX, Behemoth is 
captured^^) by the medium of these organs. 

But. The word is a self-contained idiom (II Sam 10:3, etc.) 
meaning, just as in English, "in his opinion", and the first line is an 
amplification of the confidence expressed in the preceding line. He is 
confident because, in his opinion^ he can seize him. That is to say. 
Behemoth can seize Nahar^ as T-S more or less read. D&G recognized 
this as the true sense of iTiJD, but, being unable to accomodate this 
phrase to their interpretation of the passage, in which they saw an 
overflowing river, converted the word to This is the sort of 

exegesis we should by now be without. 

If rr:;3 has nothing to do with corporeal "eyes" then mutatis 
mutandis qK can hardly be a physical "nose". In a way this is fortunate, 
for C'C^piQ is plural, and can therefore hardly be a physically actual 
"trap" for the "piercing" of the nose of Behemoth - even were it the 
function of traps to pierce rather than to capture. Being plural, we 
must surely translate □"tJp'iD as intellectual rather than physical traps - 
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"ruses", and as "anger". The solution, By ruses, he will puncture 
wrath is not ideal, but it is certainly far more plausible than the 
alternative image of a beast being caught by the eyes (with the 2 
inexplicable) and having his nose pierced in multiple traps. 

There is another aspect to the habitual reading of this verse as 
relating to the capture of Behemoth by eyes and nose, which is that it 
steals the thunder and surprise from the ensuing v.26, which asks of 
the capture of Leviathan by nose and jaw, and that it conveys a 
misleading idea that the description of Leviathan is no more than a 
re-rendition of the Behemoth passage with increased force. There is in 
fact no reference of any kind to the capture of Behemoth, the subject 
is never raised. 


4. Leviathan, the Second Challenge 

The last two verses of the description of the people of Judah under the 
insulting title Behemoth then testify to their confident belief that they 
can cope with Assyria, referred to by the name Nahar. What follows 
is a brutally sarcastic demand by the Lord for the specifics of how this 
coping is to be done, what "ruses" will be employed, but the names of 
the protagonists mutate, and Judah now quits Behemoth to revert to 
"Job", and Assyria abandons Nahar to assume its alter ego. Leviathan: 

Will you land Leviathan with a fish-hook 

Or lassoo his tongue with a linef 

is more or less the meaning of v. 25 (The apparent indicatives here are 
interrogatives as v. 26 demonstrates). 

In the Lord’s "eyes" the idea of a victory of Judah over Assyria 
is preposterous, not least, we must assume, because Assyria is acting as 
His own agent in flagellating Judah. He therefore sets out to inflate 
Assyria in this challenge and to diminish Judah, insinuating the vast 
incommensurability between them by means of a series of devastating 
jibes. Assyria is known to be the chaos-monster. Leviathan, while 
Judah is now reduced back to the solitary broken hero of the story, 
Job, waving a fishing-rod: 

25 Will you land Leviathan with a fish-hook 
And lassoo his tongue with a linef 
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26 Will you slip a reed through his nose 
Or pierce his jaws with a bramblef 

27 Will he make endless supplications to you 
And will he address you tenderly? 

28 Will he enter a pact with you 

That you take him as a servant for ever? 

29 Will you make sport with him like a bird 
And will you cage him for your maidens? 

30 Will partnerships buy and sell him? 

Will they divide him among the merchants? 

31 Can you fill his skin with harpoons 
Or his head with fishing-spears? 

32 Lay but your hand on him! 

Remember the battle! Do no more! 

This is truly a remarkable passage. 

On the face of it is a series of sneers at the long-suffering victim of the 
Lord's injustice, demanding how on earth, by sea or in heaven he 
expects to be able to capture, confine, slay, dispose of Leviathan. If we 
have been blind to the allegorical battledoring which has been going 
on around us, we can only allow this to flow over our heads, either 
confessing, if we are modest, that we understand nothing of it, or 
suggesting, if we are not, that the author has strayed from his point. 
One of the few commentators to grapple with the problems of the 
passage is H who recognizes the true nature of Leviathan as a mythic 
chaos-monster and sees the deliberately ludicrous in the serial pictures 
of Job's control of this creature. He does not, however, provide any 
satisfactory solution to the question of why God should challenge Job 
here with this impossible task, seeing the conquest of the sea-monster 
as a form of parallel to the conquest of the land-monster. But the only 
evidence he is able to find for the latter is the more than questionable 
40:24. 

It has first to be realised that this challenge to Job in vv.25-32 
IS the specification of the task referred to in the earlier challenge of w. 
9-14. The conquest of Leviathan is the crushing of the wicked., for both 
the wicked and the chaos-monster are code-names for the Assyrians. 
The multiple mockeries in 25-31 each (except first and last) refers in a 
distorted way to some feat of the gods in the containment, conquest 
and destruction of the chaos-monster. The last line of the passage 
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demonstrates that this is no imaginative interpretive extravaganza, but 
the real intention of the author, for when He says Remember the battle! 
this can only refer to the primal battle of Creation, between Marduk 
and Tiamat, between God and Yam (38:8-11; 7:12 & Ps 74:13,14). 

There is rather more to say about v.26 than each of the others, 
so I shall postpone discussion of this until the last. V. 27 refers to the 
submission of the monster and is a reflection of Job 9:13 

The helpers o/Rahab grovelled before Him 

and of the claim that when Marduk defeated Tiamat, her 'helpers" 
wailed for mercy^®. 

V. 28, the acceptance of the obligation of perpetual service and 
the signing of a pact to that effect matches the decree of the Lord 
when 


He set a bound which they (the wavesy^ should not pass over^ 

That they might not return to cover the earth (Ps 104:9) 

[See also Job 38:8-11). 

V. 29 13‘pnbnn.^ Will you make sport with him like a birdf is a literal 
allusion to Ps 104:26 '\2~pniDb jn-ib. 

Leviathan whom Thou hast made to sport with^'^. 

Verse 30 Will partnerships...divide him among the merchants^ is to be 
referred to Ps 89:11 

Thou didst crush (or break in pieces) Rahab as one that is slain 

and Isa 51:9, addressed to the arm of the Lord 

Art thou not it that hewed Rahab in pieces^ 

That pierced the dragon^^ 

or to the Creation Epic 

He split her (Tiamat) like a shellfish into two parts: 

Half of her he set up and ceiled it as sky^^. 
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Thus, except for the framing w. 25 and 31 which pretend to practica¬ 
lity, but yet mock by suggesting an idiotic failure of appreciation of 
scale by Job, the Lord is taunting Job with twisted versions of His 
own accomplishments against Leviathan/ Rahab/Yam/Nahar, and 
asking him if, in his own world, he can match God's achievements in 
His. 

This then is the context in which v. 26 also is spoken, and it 
seems hard to doubt that in the same way as w. 27-30 invoke other 
Biblical references to the ways in which Leviathan in one guise or 
another was humbled, this verse is an invocation of Isaiah 37:29, 
addressed to the Assyrian king, Sennacherib: 

Because of thy raging against Me 

And for that thine hubris*' is come to Mine ears. 

Therefore will I put My hook in thy nose 
And My bridle in thy lips. 

And I will turn thee back by the way 
By which thou earnest. 

translated uproar in JPS. The true meaning is something like 
self-satisfaction, smug sense of security. It is certainly a reference to the 
hubristic speeches delivered before Jerusalem (Isa 36:14-20, 37:10-13 — 
II Kings 18:19-25, 29-35, see pp. 206f.) 

For more than 2000 years, scholars have been twisting and 
turning to avoid a literal reading of Job 40:26, finding all sorts of 
alternatives to the reed and bramble of the text^\ not recognizing that 
the absurdity of these implements set against the hook and bridle of the 
Isaiah passage matches to perfection the caricature of Job playing with 
Leviathan like a bird compared with the Lord sporting with him in the 
deep, or of Leviathan consenting to serve Job for ever, compared with 
the Sea obeying the Lord’s decree to remain forever behind prescribed 
boundaries, and so on. The literal meanings of these words fit the 
context far better than any of the imaginative amendments which have 
corrupted the literature from Qumran to the 1980s. There is, however, 
another and important significance to the choice of implements in 
V.26, for they emphasise the identity of Behemoth and Job in this 
chapter. 

In the description of Behemoth^ his defences are said to be the 
(thorny) locust-trees and the willows of the brook, and his furtive 
activities take place concealed in reed and fen. These are the sources of 
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the reed and bramble of v.26. Had Job been accused of writing 
purple-passaged letters to the Assyrians to keep out of trouble, Will 
you thrust a pen through his nose and pierce his jaw with a quillf would 
have been readily understood as a jibe at this activity. This is the spirit 
in which v.26 is written, and it reveals its full riches only on condition 
that we accept both the equivalence of Behemoth with Job and Judah 
and of Leviathan with Assyria and Sennacherib. 

The significance of Leviathan in the Hebrew Bible has never 
been fully elucidated. The crucial passage is Isaiah 27:1 In that day the 
Lord with His sore and great and strong sword will punish leviathan the 
slant serpent, and leviathan the tortuous serpent; and he will slay the 
dragon that is in the sea. Kaiser's commentary on this passage^^ fairly 
discusses the multiple possibilities which it embodies. 

Many commentators have seen in this passage three different 
monsters, which represent three kingdoms. Thus the dragon in the 
sea is taken to be Egypt (cf. 30:7; Ezek. 29:3; 32:2), the wriggling 
snake the Seleucid kingdom, and the fleeing snake the kingdom of 
the Parthians. Other interpretations sometimes understand the 
epithets allegorically: the fleeing snake means the rapidly flowing 
Tigris, the wriggling snake the meandering Euphrates. We cannot 
exclude the possibility that the apocalyptic writer had to use a secret 
language in order to refer to the kingdoms which he really meant, 
because the political situation left him no other choice, but it is by 
no means certain that his list contains three different references 
rather than three parallel symbols, and really refers to different 
beings and not to a single being described in different ways. After 
dwelling on all these considerations, one may ask whether the 
passages are concerned only with the monster which lives deep in the 
sea, or with world empire. Strictly speaking this is not the question 
that should be asked, because we are dealing with a mythical symbol 
which can be effective on different levels /^simultaneously, DW^. But 
the apocalyptic writer, it should be noted, does not go beyond his 
prophecy of Yahweh s victory in the final age over the monster in 
the deep, a victory which he gains in a duel with His powerful 
sword. 
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Behind 26:20f we saw Yahweh s judgement upon the nations; and 
it follows from the logic of mythical thinking that after the incarna¬ 
tions of evil, the evil itself must be conquered, and that God has to 
destroy the last enemy, if "that day" is really to bring the final 
turning point of history. 


There should, I suggest, be little doubt that in political terms the 
sea-monster, in various guises and under various names, is a very 
flexible symbol, to be attached to the enemy of the day. We even find 
such casual references as that identifying Egypt as Rahab couchant in 
Isa 30. 

Reading Leviathan in the second speech of the Lord as a symbol 
for Assyria may appear to be a revolutionary innovation in the 
interpretation of the Book of Job in the light of the customary 
understanding of that speech, but it is in fact no more than the 
acceptance of conventional Biblical usage. The periodic hostility which 
Israel suffered from the pagan empires which surrounded her was 
always seen as a manifestation of divine displeasure, and Leviathan was 
employed as a metaphor for the transmission of power from God to 
them. The way in which the sea-monster relates to the inimical nation 
becomes yet clearer later in God's speech. 

The last verse of Chapter 40, Remember the battle! can have one 
referent only. It refers to the titanic struggles between the Lord and 
the Sea (Yam-Rahab-Leviathan-Nahar), (— Marduk v. Tiamat) in the 
remote past. Finally abandoning sarcasm, the Lord refers plainly to the 
scale difference between Job and his adversary, and warns him to 
abandon all pretence that he can tackle this primal force unaided. The 
first verse of Chapter 41 follows this without a break, and continues 
the allusion to this primaeval battle. 


5. Chapter 41: the Lord's Affirmation 

Ostensibly, the whole of Chapter 41 is devoted to the description of 
Leviathan. But the opening four verses have always created difficulty. 
They are best read as two tristichoi followed by a distich: 
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Pim:?' 'D n^n dtd] in‘:’nn*in 

I have found no reading of these lines which has fully respected either 
words or syntax of the Hebrew. D e.g. gives Beholdy every hope 
becometh disappointment; Is one not cast down even at the sight of himf 
while 120 years later NJPSV has much the same. G makes the 
wholesale misconception of the text most explicit with Indeed, he who 
attacks him loses all hope, since at the mere sight of him, he is laid low. 
No-one is foolhardy enough to stir him up. 

It is difficult to locate an authority who has not misread the 
passage in this way. Tur-Sinai stands out in the recognition that it is 
Leviathan's hopes in the struggle with the Lord that were dashed, but 
his insight does not extend to a correct understanding of the remainder 
of the tristich^\ The commentators who have followed him have not 
accepted his example. 

The circumlocutory rendering of inbnn as the hope of capturing 
him^ or the transference of the possessive suffix to his "assailant" (when 
the only assailant in prospect now is Job who has been addressed as 
"you" throughout the preceding eight verses) are obviously wrong, the 
one defying the language and the other the logic of the text. 

Accepting as the indisputable meaning of the Hebrew Tur- 
Sinai's version of the first line, Behold, his hope was in vain we now 
require simple and literal versions of the second and third. There is a 
Hebrew saying: "i3"i KbK 03 - There is no 02 without amplification^^. 

One might add that there is no ? without interrogation. The conven¬ 
tional versions discount the ?D3n which conditions the second line. It 
means "Is it also?" and the remaining two words "at the sight of him" 
and "he is cast down". These fit together beautifully for the entity 
whose hopes were dashed in a conflict with God Must he also be cast 
down at the sight of himf 

This him is a mystery only until we have accepted who he is. 
It is of course obvious that there are two characters involved, one of 
whom is Leviathan. Once we have determined that the he is Leviathan, 
there are no alternatives for him but Behemoth, or Job himself, or the 
people of Judah, all of whom are the same. The sense is immaculate - 
just because he was worsted in the encounter with Me (the battle), do 
not for a moment imagine that he will be too cowed to put up a fight 
against you, a fight you have no hope of winning: 

'D "lOK'Kb - Not fierce when he arouses him 
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and here, as the logic of language demands, the he and the him are 
reversed, and we find to our amazement that we are referred all the 
way back to 3:8, the ID'lb D'Trii?, those (fudeans) who were 
prepared to arouse Leviathan - revealed as a very dangerous game 
indeed! 


Behold! His (Leviathan’s) hopes were dashed. 

Must he also be cowed at the sight of him (Behemoth^), 

Not fierce when he arouses himf 

This accurately renders every part of the verse and effectively amplifies 
the Lord's warning in the preceding verse 40:32. It also overcomes the 
otherwise insurmountable fact that the third line lacks a verb. 

The subtle play by which Job and Behemoth are treated by God 
as both distinct and the same is epitomised by this use of "him". We 
find the Lord using the same device in reference to Himself when He 
speaks of the ostrich in 39:17, and in His challenge to Job in 40:9, and 
the description of Behemoth in 40:19. In all these places He speaks of 
God in the third person, as though repudiating His own Unity. 

The three lines above are treated as a tristich verse. Their own 
internal logic demands this, but the next three lines even more 
strongly declare that they hold together in a single theme: 

nnn "jo'ipn 'j0b Kin 

Here the Lord draws Himself up to His full height as it were to 
demand: 

But who is there who can stand up to Mef 
Who ever confronted Me and I submitted^ 

Wheresoever under the heavensy he is Mine! 

Perhaps this last line is intended to be read Whatsoever is under the 
heavens is Mine! In either case, it is a resounding affirmation of the 
Lord's complete control over Leviathan and so also over good and evil. 
This IS, from the point of view of the allegorical reading of the Book 
of Job, a vitally important statement. It has to be understood as a 
repudiation of Job's repeated complaints of abandonment by the Lord, 
of the earth being handed over to the wicked, and an affirmation of 
the familiar "scourge of God" theory of Jewish history in general and 
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the Assyrian conquest in particular. Whatever Leviathan has been able 
to do has been because the Lord willed it. Job, who is not consistent, 
has asserted this too, in Chapter 12 in the passage beginning, With 
Him are strength and sagacity: His, misleader and misled! (12:16). 

The distich finale of this bridging passage has also proven 
difficult: 

I'm nm33 "am r“a (j'nnw'Kb 

It is customary to understand as I shall not be silent, but a 

better sense is achieved by I am not deaf to. The line is a quotation of 
11:3 D'no "['13 - Men have ignored your ranting. Men may have 

ignored Job's ranting, it says, but I, the Lord, am not going to ignore 
Leviathan s ranting. G sees in this verse a description of the physical 
qualities of Leviathan^^, but with three words for speech, 13 , 131 and 
"|ll^, and the repeatedly pointed reference to Isaiah 36 and 37, this is 
flouting the evidence. 

The word I'n is unknown, but appears to be related to ]n, 
"grace". Thus the sense of the verse seems to be: 

I am not deaf to his vainglory, 

Nor his doughty speech, and the grace of his oratory 

and is to be read as a second direct invocation of the Lord's threat to 
Sennacherib as recorded in Isa 37 (see comment on 40:26 above). 

But I know thy sitting down, and thy going out, 

and thy coming in. 

And thy raging against Me. 

Because of thy raging against Me 

And for that thine hubris is come into Mine ears ... 

and to be understood as a specific reassurance to Job that the day of 
the Assyrian is over, and with it, his trials. For His speech to 
Sennacherib ends with this assurance to Judah: 

Thus saith the Lord concerning the king of Assyria: 




Plate 2: Leviathan 
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He shall not come unto this city, nor shoot an arrow there, 
neither shall he come before it with a shield, nor cast a mound 
against it. By the same way that he came, by the same shall he 
return, and he shall not come against this city, saith the Lord. 


6. The Description of Leviathan 

Verses 5 and line 6a form another tristich, although not so punctuated 
in the MT. They are usually taken as forming a minor discontinuity. 
The three lines are three questions, each containing the interrogative 
It is important to distinguish this from which is the approp¬ 

riate form of a rhetorical question emphasising the difficulty or 
impossibility of some action as, e.g. 41:2 above. Nonetheless, they are 
always understood as a trio of bombastic questions - Who can uncover 
the face of his garment! Who can breach his double curb! Who can open 
the doors of his face! 

This reading seems almost impossible to fit into the context - 
how suddenly does Leviathan come to be garbed.^ and what is this 
double curb [bridle in some versions).^ It is all very well to change 
to irno, "coat of mail" as LXX, P and G do^^ but this merely com¬ 
pounds the improbability of "garment" transforming this dragon into 
an overdressed St. George! 

As I think with all surprises in the Book of Job, there is a valid 
explanation for these unexpected appurtenances of the undoubtedly 
naked and boistrously unconfined sea-chaos-monster. The garment, the 
double curb and the doors of his face are previously specified in the 
boast of the containment of Yam in 38:8-11: 

Who enclosed Yam behind doors 

When he burst forth and departed the womb? 

When 1 ordained the vapour as his garment 

And the swagging cloud his swaddling-band? 

And set my surf to surround him 

And put bar and doors ? 

And said "Hither shall you come and no farther. 

And here shall it stay in the pride of your waves!" 
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Just as the Lord asks Job in this passage Who placed these restraints on 
the Seafy with the directed answer / alone didy so now he asks who 
removed them, who set Yam/Leviathan free to animate the Assyrian 
assault on Judah, with the same directed answer, /, Lord. In the 
catechism of which the above Yam passage is a part, the word 
Who? occurs three times, as it does in 41:5,6a, Further the tense of 
those questions is the perfect, while for such pseudo-questions as Who 
can uncover...! the imperfect is mandatory {vide 41:2, etc.^^. In 41:5,6a 
the first and third questions employ the perfect tense while the middle 
one is imperfect, A further technical point of some importance is the 
use of the Pi'el of nns implying unfastening rather than forcing open. 
Only He Who locked can open without force. 

Thus the sense of this triplet is as follows: 

Who unwrapped the face of his garment^ 

Who penetrated his double curb? 

Who unlocked the doors of his facef 

which is to say, "Who liberated this brute?" and the answer to all these 
questions is again /, the Lord. 

It should not be overlooked, if we search for elements of 
contest in the Lord's speeches, that Job before him, in 30:18, spoke of 
a garmenty in a sense which could only be deciphered by 
reference to the preceding chapter (see p. 127ff). 

From this point onward, the Lord celebrates the vast destructive 
power and the invincibility of Leviathan^ and so doing achieves the 
extraordinary poetic feat of separating Leviathan entirely from Assyria, 
so that he reverts to being that embodied primal force which is the 
manifestation of the power of God Himself. This is the last ambiguity 
in the poem. The separation may be taken as symbolising the 
withdrawal of mission from Assyria. 

There is little in the remainder of Chapter 41 which has not 
been soundly translated innumerable times. LXX mistakenly referred 
V.7 to the creature's scales, and most have followed suit. It is in fact a 
continuation of the description of the monster's mouthful of teeth, as 
V.8, which asserts that no air can come between them, makes clear. 
The idea that no air should be able to penetrate between the scales of 
his body is literally unthinkable, for it involves the wrong element - 
it is no water which might penetrate between his scales. The term 
shields for teeth in v.7 derives from the similarity in shape. The 
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description of Leviathans scales is found in v.l5. A reasonable 
translation of the teeth passage is: 

His circle of fangs is Terror; 

Pride, those phalanxes of shields, 

Closed with a tight seal. 

One is so close to another 

Than no air can come between them. 

Each clings fast to its brother; 

They are fused together, inseparables. 

The description continues, borrowing from Ps 18 (= II Sam 22) the 
fire and smoke pouring from the mouth and nostrils of the Lord 
Himself in the guise of a destructive engine. It was into these incandes¬ 
cent organs that Job was asked if he proposed to insert a reed and 
bramble! 

When he rears up, the mightiest are in terror 

The wild waves in turmoil! 41:17 

with its vivid picture of the serpent rearing out of the sea in a 
maelstrom of countercurrent billows (Plate 2, see page 186a), is a 
reminder of the earlier origins of this myth. With a little imagination 
it is possible to see in the monster cutting a swathe through the deep, 
sowing fire and terror, and leaving behind a hoary wake of destruction, 
the rampaging of a vast invading army. 

There is a significant reminder of the confrontation between 
Assyria and Judah {Behemoth) in v.l9 which declares 

He treats iron as straw and brass (ntDirij) as rotted wood. 

This is an unmistakable allusion to 40:18, where Behemoth's "bones" 
are described as composed of these two substances, specified, as 
demanded by Biblical convention, in the reverse order. The image of 
Job filling his skin with harpoons and his head with fishing-spears now 
meets the boast that swords, spears, darts and javelins, arrows, 
slingstones, clubs and lances, are nothing to him (w. 18,20,21). 

At the end comes the expected reference back to the challenge 
to expose the proud and bury the wicked beneath them in this 
summary of God's agent of evil, Leviathan. 
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None upon earth is his peer, 

His, that was made fearless. 

All that are lofty he surveys 

He is lord over all the sons of Pride. 

But even in this very last word, the ambiguity of allegory is reasserted. 
The expression is ■f'ncj is a strange and ambig;uous 

word, unknown in Hebrew outside the Book of Job, and in cognate 
languages meaning variously pride and lion. 

What is not ambiguous about Behemoth and Leviathan is the 
fact that rather than parallel illustrations of any principle or parable, 
they are depicted in these two chapters as mortal foes, with Leviathan 
the inevitable victor in any contest between them until the Lord enters 
the lists with His sword (40:19), as champion of Behemoth. 

The second speech of the Lord emerges from this analysis as a 
speech couched in allegorical cyphers already well-established principal¬ 
ly through the writings of (the first) Isaiah, It provides for Job a 
reassuring resolution, not of the problems raised by a literal reading of 
the Prologue loss of possessions, family and health - but of the 
problems which they concealed behind their own facade of allegory - 
the Assyrian victories over Israel and Judah in the 8th Century B.C,E. 
(See Chaps. I & II). The ambiguity with which the author was able to 
conceal his true subject for the greater part of the book is not 
sustained in God's speeches, the first of which does indeed address the 
personal questions of the justice or injustice of the Universe, and man’s 
unjustified expectations of it, to the almost complete exclusion of 
political material; but the second is devoted wholly to the political 
scenario. 

Its theme is the orthodox prophetic concept of Israel and Judah 
punished for their faithlessness towards their God, and for their refusal 
to rely patiently upon Him to extricate them from a threatening 
political confrontation with Assyria. Assyria is depicted exactly as in 
the Book of Isaiah as the agent of God's wrath who becomes hubristic 
and will be brought to heel. Leviathan, who functions first as the 
animating spirit of Assyria, and then as the watchman who will bring 
him under control, is essentially an Angel of the Lord, a detached part 
of His Unity. Behemoth is the errant people of Judah, no match for 
Assyria, Leviathan or God. Job remains enigmatic, the innocent who 
must suffer for the guilty; valiant spokesman for his people; the 
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remnant that kept faith and was rewarded in the restoration of 
sovereignty, independence and empire when the dust of the pagan 
tyrants was finally laid to rest. 

Notes Chapter V 


1. Samuel Bochart, Hierozoicony 1663, Book 5, Ch. 15. 

2. G.B. Shaw, Preface to Parents and Children (Misalliance), 1910. 

3. P, p.320ff, provides an excellent summary of the case for mythology, while G, 
p.569ff, and A, p.288ff, present the opposite point of view. 

4. 7:12; 9:13; 26:12; 28:14; 38:8-11; 40:23. 

5. John Day, God's conflict with the dragon and the sea, Cambridge U. Press, 
Cambridge, 198^, p.80ff. 

6. Louis Ginzberg, The Legends of the fews, JPS, Philadelphia, 1938. See Index for 
numerous references. 

7. Eating grass like the cattle, having a tail in any way comparable to a cedar, 
having any contact with the mountains, and relating to the Jordan River, are all 
incompatibilities between Behemoth and the hippopotamus. Underside like sharpest 
potsherds, swimming in sea rather than river, and breathing fire and smoke, are 
incompatibilities between Leviathan and the crocodile. 

8. The more common reading of v.l2b (cnnn) is Crush the wicked in their place, 
whatever this means. 


9. 1"nH The sentence is from Ps 71:22, addressed to God, and significantly 
following Who is like unto thee? in v.l9. The □) in Job 40:14 seems to serve little 
purpose other than to draw attention to this reference. 


10. Other examples are: 4:6; 6:5,6; 6:11-13; 7:1; 7:12; 8:3; 8:11; 9:2; 9:14; 9:29; 11:2; 


11:10; 13:7-9; 15:2,3; 15:8-13; 18:4; 19:22; 21:17; 21:22; 22:2-4; 22:5; 24:1; 25:4; 26:4,5; 


27:8-10; 28:12; 28:20; 31:2; 35:6-7. 


11. The identity of Behemoth of the Negev with the people of Judah is not accepted 
by all authorities. G, for instance, asserts that this Behemoth is also the hippopotamus 
(p.476), but this is quite out of the question. The Burden of the Beast of the Negev, Isa 
30:6-18, is clearly directed against the people of Judah for sending to Egypt for help 
rather than relying on God - For it is a rebellious people, Lying children, Children that 
refuse to hear the teaching of the Lord (v.9); and For thus saith the Lord God, the Holy 
One of Israel: In sitting still and in rest shall ye be saved. In quietness and confidence shall 
be your strength; But ye would not (v.l5). The surrounding texts also berate the people 
of Judah for seeking their salvation from Egypt, and it requires considerable ingenuity 
in contorting the text to avoid the identification of this Beast of the South with the 
rebellious people who are berated in the ensuing passage. 

12. P (p.323) draws attention to Albertus Magnus's treatment of Behemoth as the 
natural animal representing sensual impurity - essentially the beast in man as in Ps 73. 
Other writers (e.g. H) have not been able to overlook the sexual inuendo in the first 
part of the description of the beast. 

13. Dan 4:29. 
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14. Isa 58:2; Ecc 8;3; Ps 68:31. 

15. Hardens^ from Arabic haftta\ bend or depress, Arabic hafasa. 

16. '^Thighs from Qere vins, and thence, Arabic afhadh. 

17. William Blake The Book of Job, 1825, Plate 15. 

18. The idea that the hippopotamus merits the description First of God's ways is 
impossibly strained, for there is no other mention of the beast in the Bible. As the 
largest of the land animals the elephant might qualify, but this identification pace 
Aquinus, will not stand up, for no description which omits trunk and tusks could 
possibly refer to the elephant. 

19. G, p.477 

20. Who made him, that he might fetch His sword, T-S; He that made him hath given 
him a scythe, Samuel Cox {A Commentary on the Book of Job, C.Kegan Paul, London, 
1880); His Creator has given him his own sword, R; Made to be tyrant over his peers, 
NEB. 

21. D&G, phil. notes, p.330. 

22. Idiomatically a variant of ’D"*:’:; found elsewhere exclusively in Joshua. The 
literal use is more common, usually in the phrase hand to mouth also understood 
literally. 

23. Overflow is derived from rstD", according to the suggestion of G. Beer. 

24. John Day {op.cit.) insists that Leviathan and Yam are mythologically distinct 
creatures, of Canaanite origin. While this may have been correct initially, a conflation 
of them has surely taken place at some time. In the Ugaritic poem about Baal and 
Anath (Pritchard), we find (p.l37) Crushed I not El's beloved Yamm.** Did I not, pray, 
muzzle the Dragon? I did crush the crooked serpent, Shalyat the seven-headed, which 
strongly argues the identity of Yam and Leviathan. Likewise, the identity of Yam and 
Nahar is explicit in the same source, pp.l29ff. 

25. Otto Kaiser, Isaiah 1-12, A Commentary, SCM Press, London, 1972, p.l3. 

26. He took it by the eyes, pierced through its nose with snares, T-S; 

El takes him by the mouth with rings. He pierces his nose with hooks, H; 

Yet one shall take him in his sight; One shall catch him with a cord and pierce his nose, 
LXX; 

Like a lure it would charm his eyes, though it should pierce his nostrils with sharp stakes. 
Mgr. Ronald Knox, fThe Old Testament Newly Translated from the Latin Vulgate, Burns 
Oates & Washbourne Ltd. London, 1949). 

27. D&G, phil. notes, p.331. 

28. Pritchard, p.67, The Creation Epic, Tablet IV, 107-120. 

29. Meir Weiss flhe Bible from Within, Magnes Press, Jerusalem, 1984, p.78-93) 
argues that Leviathan in Psalm 104 represents those sea-creatures which accompany 
and disport around ships - tunney fish, dolphin, pilot fish. Thereby he rejects the 
previous associations of the name Leviathan, and any significance for the use of the 
otherwise unknown expression U'pno twice in relation to creatures of the same name. 

30. Pritchard, pp. 137-140. 

31. See pp. 5,6. 

32. Otto Kaiser, Isaiah 13-39, A Commentary, SCM Press Ltd. London, 1974, pp. 
221-223. 

33. T-S, p.566, relates the second line also to the battle When he attacked his master, 
he was thrown down, but to do this he outrageously reads Dan as Arabic, "to attack" 
and VKnn as Aramaic, "lord, master"! 
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34. Reuben Alcalay The Complete Hebrew'English Dictionary^ Massada Publish. Co. 
Ramat-Gan/Jerusalem, 1975y p.361. 

35. G, p.483f. 

36. LXX: Who can enter within the fold of his hreast-platef has been assumed to have 
been based on this metathesis. P and G have adapted it to "chain-mail". 

37. All similar rhetorical questions in the book employ the imperfect (see 11:10, 
13:9, 23:13, 26:14, 38:37). See for contrast '0 questions with the perfect, 36:23, 39:5, etc. 

38. is unique to the Book of Job, and appears also in the misplaced verse 
(see pp. 493f) 28:8, where it is parallel to bno, lion. There it probably means proud 
beastSy but mighty conquerors is a possible alternative, for the accompanying verb 
in'D'"!"" - trodden it down is most appropriate to this. 




VI 

The Identity of Job's Comforters 


We are at the beginning of Chapter 18. Job's three comforters, Eliphaz 
the Temanite, Bildad the Shuhite and Zophar the Naamathite are 
growing increasingly frustrated by their inability to dent Job's 
confidence in his own vaunted integrity, and feeling increasingly 
battered by the cumulative effect of the brickbats he keeps throwing 
at them. It is Bildad’s turn, and this is what he says: 

lo'oa] :nonDD Vj^on: :;nQ 

There is no doubt whatever that Bildad is speaking in the plural - on 
behalf of the three friends one must suppose - to Job also in the plural. 
There are three natural plurals "we", and three most unnatural plurals 
"you" (i^nn, lO'CJn, CD'r:?). If one accepts the representative role of Job 
and the allegorical nature of the Book of Job, these plurals can be 
accomodated relatively easily. But if one is wedded to the literal theory 
of the book, they are remarkably indigestible. 

D, who overlooked almost nothing in his commentary, accepts 
that Bildad is treating Job here as "a type of a whole class", but 
considers this to be sarcastic - Job as representing the whole universe 
of virtuous men. As we shall see when we decipher the verses, this 
does not fit the situation. Nor does P's conjecture that Bildad is 
treating Job as a representative of the class of sinners! G mentions that 
there are "some grounds for assuming that the pi. was used at times in 
direct address even to one person", but he obviously does not believe 
his own explanation. The LXX treats these plurals as singular, and 
D&G think that this must have been the original, but it is impossible 
to imagine how such pluralisation could have crept into the text by 
accident. However, C, who lists no fewer than eleven different 
suggested solutions, comes to the same conclusion, and cites the QT 
as well as the LXX. The Vg dissents from the LXX. H suggests that 
Bildad is using "a traditional exordium style", but cites no precedent. 
Perhaps wisely, many commentators ignore the whole matter, or refer 
to it without offering an explanation; so R, A, NEB, Hartley. 

The text I have quoted contains two unique words, and 
irOQ]. The first has caused no end of trouble, but there should be no 
doubt of the meaning of the second, so let us dispose of that first. The 
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verse asks are we assessed as beasts^ irooj in your eyesf There have 
been three possibilities considered; one that it is a spelling variant of 
’):Koa] - we are unclean; the second, that it means we are considered 
stupid from coa (G); the third that it is a corrupt form of iroi] (LXX), 
we are compared. It is the following line which decisively demonstrates 
that the first of these is correct. It characterises Job scornfully in these 
words - You who tears himself in his anger! As a beast which is iom, 
is itself unclean, it is to be understood that Bildad is throwing 
back an accusation of unleanness on Job - 'commending the ingre¬ 
dients of his poisoned chalice to his own lips!' The origin of the idea 
that Job is "torn" is 16:9, where he complained that God's anger had 
torn him. Bildad is also contradicting this in this brilliantly vicious 
line. 

As long ago as LXX and V, has been treated as a variant 
or corruption of I'p, end. But in order to fit the sentence to this, it is 
necessary to add the word Kb. - Until when will you not make an end 
of words} Job's riposte in 19:2 should have put an end to this specula¬ 
tion. More recently, For how long will you lay snares for words ^ a most 
unappealing and improbable version, has attracted scholars. Already in 
1864, D attributed this version to "Castell., Schultens, J.D. Mich.", and 
"most modern expositors", but himself preferred to vary it with hunt 
for words. Castell is 17th Century, and J.D. Michaelis and Schultens, 
18th. 

The trouble, I suggest, has been an unwavering concentration 
on the expression when the phrase is really I’bob - 

meaning either relegate to (mere) words or make into bywords^ taking the 
pejorative meaning of j'bo from Job 30:9, Inbob nnb 'nsi 'n"n nnr:! nnui 
- And now I am become their burlesque, and I am a byword to them! 

For how long will you turn the into by words f merely 
requires that we find an excuse for letting ':i]p represent the comfor¬ 
ters, and we shall have at last a solution to the line which meets the 
needs of the occasion. The consonantal form of the word 'iilp is that 
of tribal groups, as the Edomite is "DiK and the Egyptian 'n:iD. These 
words may also convey a collective meaning as do 'Din' 'ins 'nn '3WD 
'"IDS 'DSD 'jD:? in Ezra 9:1, and as does'T]p et al in Gen 15:19. This 
'T:p drops like a penny into the slot we have been holding open for it. 
The interchange of T and x is unremarkable in Biblical Hebrew, see for 
example such dual forms as ibu/xbu andpiJT/puli, and also Job 6:17, and 
therefore I propose to treat 'X]p as a spelling variant of 'rip, the 
Kenizzite(s). The vocalization is hopelessly wrong for this, 'Tip having 
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two dageshim and two hireqs while 'lijp is provided with a seri and a 
hireq and no dagesh. 

How does Kenizzite come to represent Temanite, Shuhite 
and/or Naamathite? The important Kenizzite in the Bible was 
Jephunneh, the father of the Caleb (Num 32:12, Jos 14:6 & 14, I 
Chron 4:15). In this last spot is written: And the sons of Caleb the son 
of Jephunneh: IrUy Elah, and Naam, For some reason which has always 
escaped me, commentators seem to be unanimous in deciding that 
Zophar the Naamathite did not come from the city of Naamah 
established in the Judean lowlands in the region of Lachish Qos 15:41). 
But this is the only known town which bears the name. Putting two 
and two together and remembering the decision (See Chap. II) to 
regard Job as the prototypical Jew, it seems most likely that Naamah 
was connected with the Kenizzites of Hebron, and that Zophar started 
his treck to visit Job from the lowland of Judea. 

When we examine the pedigree of Kenaz, from whom these 
Kenizzites sprang, we find to our astonishment that his father was one 
Eliphaz first born of Esau, and his brother, one Teman, first born to 
Eliphaz (Gen 36:10,11), which may or may not allow us to consider 
Eliphaz the Temanite to have been at least well-connected with the 
Kenizzites. Only one further coincidence is required, and this is to be 
found in I Chron 4:11, where Chelub, whose name is a variant of 
Caleb, is described as the brother of Shuhah, from whom perhaps the 
designation of Bildad as Shuhite derives. 

We may now understand what is going on in these two verses. 
There is a racial conflict coming to the surface. The Kenizzites, better 
known as the Calebites, remained a recognizable non-Judean minority 
within the territory of Judah many centuries after the conquest of 
Canaan {vide I Sam 30:14). As we know from the incident involving 
the Rechabites described in the Book of Jeremiah, the situation of such 
minority groups was precarious; they had to watch their steps 
carefully, and undoubtedly they were subject both to discrimination, 
and contempt, particularly for their failure to observe the ritual of the 
host tribe, when they would be considered unclean. 

This interpretation immediately brings the strange second line, 
always read as a surly imperative Considery and then we shall speak!^ 
into clear focus. It is the specification of the complaint against Job, 
based perhaps on his furious insult in 13:5 If only you would hold your 
tongueSy and that would stand to you for wisdom! ‘^riKl simply 
states You make up your mindsy and afterwards we speak which is to say 
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you do not take our opinions into account in forming yours. 

Here finally is some explanation for the apparent brutality of 
the "comfort" offered by the three friends of Job. Secretly, we may 
surmise, they are delighted at the downfall of a leader, perhaps the 
leader, of the smug and superior majority, and will not forgo one jot 
of the opportunity offered to quote back at Job the Jew, the texts with 
which his people have been lecturing the Kenizzites for centuries. 
Remember I pray, who, being innocent, perishedf And when were the 
upright cut off? sounds far more pointed on Eliphaz's lips if we realise 
that he is quoting back at Job what Job and his people have been 
dinning into him for ages. This surely is the reason, too, why the 
Biblical quotations which lard the speeches of the friends are all 
slightly garbled, why they are forever appealing to the wisdom of 
preceding generations. Here we see the true point of Eliphaz's first 
words 


Behold you have instructed many. 

And exhorted the weaklings; 

Your words have sustained the fallen 

And strengthened the weak-kneed. 

But now it is your turn, and you despair; 

It touches you, and you take fright. 

Most important of all, here is the explanation of these three singular 
plurals. Job is being addressed as the representative neither of the class 
of virtuous men nor of the class of sinners, but as the representative 
of the Jews. "For how long will you Jews treat us Kenizzites with such 
contempt?" is the dominant sense of this passage. 

There is only one other significant passage in the Book of Job 
which throws any real light on the identities of the comforters. This 
is 13:7-12, in which Job advises them to drop their advocacy of God 
lest He turn on them and terrify them. In this passage Job speaks as an 
initiate to people outside the circle of mystery - without doubt His 
magnificence will terrify you and the awe of Him overcome you. This 
warning is followed by a verse with an intriguing twist. It reads: 

□d'd: dd'didt 

Both ]nDT and 32 in this verse have proved enigmatic. The problem 
may be solved by the application of the process of synthetic parallelism 
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(see p. 175f). There is no other verse in the Bible in which these two 
words are used in parallel, but by happy "chance" it is possible 
synthetically to create one.' thus: 

Behind the door and the post hast thou set up thy piDf 

And hast built thyself thy JJ at the head of every street. 

The first line is Isa 57:8, the second Ezek 16:31. The contexts of the 
two component lines are identical, with the prophet berating the 
people for their harlotries with other gods, and it is clear in each 
context that the word in question represents an object of deviant 
worship, the jiiDT a miniature household image, the 33 a publicly 
erected idol or mound or phallic symbol. The derivation of ]in3T is 
obvious; it is simply a specialised use of the word reminder, as the 
mezzuzah of Jewish custom. 33 probably derives from n33, "to be high", 
see Chap. 3.IX. 

An appropriate reading of this strange verse might therefore be: 

Your household gods are figures of ash; 

Like columns of clay your minarets. 

and It again attests to the religious tension between the two communi¬ 
ties, casting light on two further matters - the impatient disrespect with 
which Job listens to his friends' advice on the subject of his relations 
with God, and the fact that all the quotations from the Bible placed in 
the mouths of the comforters are slightly inaccurate. 


Notes Chapter VI 


1. This concept of synthetic parallel has not so far as I know been used before, and 
must stand or fall on its merits. Less obvious examples (see pp. 145 and 166f) are Job 
15:19, amalgamating a portion of Ezek 11:15 with Joel 4:17d, and Job 40:15 which 
reflects a parallel between Amos 4:1 and Isaiah 30:6. 
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The Identity of the Satan 


The non-Jewish reader, confronted with the Satan as a character in a 
story, is equipped with a store of associations which effectively identify 
him as "the devil", an independent fallen angel devoted to the 
promotion of evil in the universe and the corruption of the souls of 
men with the objective of populating his domain - Hell. To come to 
grips with the Satan in the Book of Job, he has the difficult task of 
abandoning all these associations, and understanding the character 
within the framework of the uncompromising monotheism of 
prophetic Judaism. 

The role of the Satan in the Book of Job is brief but crucial. He 
appears in two scenes in the supernatural realm in Chapters 1 and 2, 
and then disappears from the stage as though he had never been. His 
actions are attributed, both by the several human characters in the 
book, and by God Himself, not to him, but to God. There is 
ambiguity about the Satan from the very beginning: There came the day 
when the "heavenly host " (c^nbi<n came to present themselves before the 
Lord, and there came also the Satan among them (Job 1:6). We do not 
know whether the Satan is one of the "heavenly host" or a different 
order of being. From the way in which he is immediately singled out 
by God for interrogation, it seems likely that we are intended to 
understand the latter. 

The expression cnb^n '33, which has been at the centre of 
perpetual theological controversy does not mean The sons of God^ 
which might be □"nbs '33 (38:7), although this distinction may be no 
more than a function of the difference between prose and poetry. It 
seems that in the phrase here, C'nbK functions as a true plural of 
The word '33 in these phrases implies a class of being (cf. ^03 '33, Job 
5:7) and "the heavenly host" seems the most appropriate way of 
rendering the expression. This heavenly host is, as it were, a survival, 
whereby the pantheon of pagan peoples has been absorbed into the 
character of the Hebrew Deity, and forms a celestial council whose 
functions seem entirely ceremonial, and where the identities of the 
most powerful gods of pagan nations are degraded to the equivalents 
of the shades in Sheol. The Satan in Job 1,2 does not conform at all to 
this description. 

The scene in what we now think of as heaven in Job is a 
reflection of a similar scene in I Kings 22:19-22 in a story told to King 
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Ahab by the prophet Micaiah: 


And he said: Therefore hear the word of the Lord, I saw the Lord 
sitting on His throne, and all the host of heaven (D'D0n standing 

by Him on His right hand and on His left. And the Lord said: 
"Who shall entice Ahab, that he may go up and fall at Ramoth-Gi- 
leadf" and one said: "On this manner"; and another said: "On that 
manner". And there came forth the Spirit (min), and stood before 
the Lord, and said: "I will entice him." And the Lord said: 
"Wherewithf" And he said: "I will go forth and will be a lying 
spirit in the mouth of all his prophets" And He said: "Thou shall 
entice him, and shall prevail also; Go forth and do so." 


It is easy to recognize, in their modus operandi, the virtual identity of 
’’the Spirit" of this passage and the Satan of the Book of Job. But in 
Kings, the Spirit is an extension of God's own personality, specifically 
the Spirit of prophecy, of Divine inspiration, perversely invoked there 
as a spirit of subtlety, treachery and deceit in His council, qualities 
which could not with propriety be attributed directly to God, 

The Satan's name in Hebrew means "the adversary", and a 
careful reading of the Prologue to the Book of Job will show that in 
this book at least he functions as adversary not of man or Job, but of 
God Himself. It is to Him that he delivers his challenge. It is God, not 
Job, whom he reproaches, in effect accusing Him of so mishandling 
the situation on earth that He can never be sure of his position 
vis-a-vis His creatures: 

Have not You Yourself placed a fence about him 

and about his House, and about all that he has...f 

The very form of the question, phrased in the negative, is an accusa¬ 
tion. Thus the licence which the Satan enjoys is itself remarkable, 
making of him the equivalent of the court jester, an institution which, 
incidentally, antedates the Book of Job by thousands of years*. But this 
cannot be the whole significance of the Satan, for in Chapter 2 it was 
the Satan himself who left the precincts of the presence of the Lord and 
smote Job..., while in Chapter 1 it is strongly implied that the Satan 
brought about the destruction of Job's possessions and children, and 
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not that God Himself destroyed them merely at the instigation of the 
Satan. God's instructions to the Satan were: Behold all that is his is in 
your power, only to his person you shall not extend your hand (1:12). We 
are back at the same situation as in I Kings where "the Spirit" not only 
makes the appropriate suggestion, but is also the operative who carries 
it out. 

Yet even as we reach this conclusion, we are obliged to note 
that in Chapter 1 v.l6 the loss of Job's sheep is described in the 
following terms by the surviving servant: 

A fire of God fell from the skies and burned 

the sheep and the servants and consumed them. 

Are we to imagine that the Satan, as an individual antagonist of God, 
actually had the power to command the fire of God} or was the 
escaping servant mistaken? Apparently not, for when God meets the 
Satan for the second time He utters the reproach although you incited 
Me to destroy him, not although you incited Me to allow you to destroy 
him. In the last chapter of the book, the author himself is speaking 
when he says They (Job's friends and relations) comforted him concer¬ 
ning all the evil that the Lord had brought upon him (42:11). 

All this apparently irreconcilable ambiguity is by no means 
confined to the nature of the Satan in the Book of Job. We find the 
same thing on many occasions when an angel of the Lord is mentioned 
in the Hebrew Bible. Here we should quote somewhat extensively 
from Meir Weiss^ who has written with great clarity and conviction 
on the penetration of the disguise of the Satan in the Book of Job. He 
considers the nature of the angel of the Lord, the apparent precursor 
of the Satan, in Numbers 22: 


As we have seen, the name p'\D is related to a heavenly being even 
in its original usage: in the story of Balaam, piD is used to indicate 
the angeTs attitude of opposition to Balaam. The verse reads, "God's 
anger was aroused at his going, so the angel of the Lord placed 
hinself in his way as an adversary" (Num 22:22). 
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VC^ile the subject of the first clause is God's anger^ the subject of the 
second is the angel. The juxtaposition of God and His angel is not 
unusual in biblical narrativey for example "And God heard the 
voice of the lady and the angel of God called to Hagar" (Gen 21:17); 
"God tested Abraham..and an angel of the Lord called to him from 
heaven " (Gen 22:1 yll); "an angel of the Lord appeared to him...and 
when the Lord saw that he turned aside to look" (Ex 3:2y4); "Then 
Manoah knew that he was an angel of the Lord. And Manoah said 
to his wife: ^we shall surely die, for we have seen God'" Qud 13: 
21y22). The interchanging of God and His angel reflects the idea that 
God's emotions, thoughts, will, speech, and action are made known 
to mankind not by God Himself but through His angel. The angel 
is nothing more than a manifestation of God Himself. God's 
objection to Balaam 5 mission is not expressed by God appearing in 
person "in his way as an adversary", but through the offices of an 
angel of God. The consistency of this phenomenon, confirming its 
significance as a feature of style, is evidenced in I Chron 21, where 
the incitement of David to take a national census is attributed not 
to God Himself, as in the parallel account in II Sam 24, but to 
Satan. It would appear that the account in Chronicles was made to 
accord with the belief that God does not tempt man to sin in order 
to punish him. What is done by God Himself in the first account is 
done by Satan in the alternative version, just as it was God's anger 
that was aroused against Balaam and yet Balaam's "satan" was not 
God, but His angel. 


Weiss goes on to make a fine distinction between the early identifica¬ 
tion of God and His angel and the later situation, intermediate 
between this and full autonomy on the part of the angel, where for 
example Satan in Chronicles is "not an image of God but the embo¬ 
diment (hypostasis) of opposition to God's will". While he writes that 
"in both the prophecy of Zechariah and the story of Job, Satan is an 
independent personality, an entity in himself, who has a mind of his 
own", he proceeds from there to the position that in these contexts 
"Satan is indeed a hypostasis - not of actual opposition to God, 
however, but of one of the contrary, ambivalent traits of God Himself." 

Here, I suggest, he has arrived at the true nature of the Satan 
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in the Prologue to Job. He is the projection of the spirit of doubt and 
scepticism within the complex mind of the Deity itself. Unable to 
determine - or, as we shall discuss later in this chapter, perhaps only 
unable to demonstrate publicly - the quality of Job's devotion to 
Himself, God uses the device of the Satan to test Job in a way which 
would have demeaned Him had He been seen to have devised it 
spontaneously. We are encountering here a defunct convention, one 
which was perfectly understood between author and his readers at the 
time of the composition of the book, but which we are now hard put 
to recover in its full subtlety. This is why it was possible for the 
author to dispose of the Satan completely once his role as instigator of 
God's abuse of His servant, Job, had been accomplished. 

Weiss raises one further aspect of the Prologue which points to 
the identity of the Satan as but a facet of God's personality. This is the 
meticulously crafted symmetry between the scenes on earth and in 
heaven. Thus while there is a manifest equivalence between God and 
Job, C'rtbs and Job's children, the days of feasting and the days of 
God's assemblies, there seems to be no equivalent for the Satan. From 
the point of view of literary analysis this omission is more important 
than it appears on the surface. It suggests strongly either that the Satan 
is the central character mediating between heaven and earth, or that 
what is manifest in the Satan yet exists concealed in the earthly scene. 
As Job himself is afflicted by doubt sufficient to arouse him early in 
the morning of each feast day to make sin-offerings for his children, 
saying Perhaps my children have sinned, and cursed God in their hearts, 
we find the symmetry fully restored by the interpretation of the Satan 
as the projection of God's doubt about what is going on in the heart 
of Job. 

This analysis yet has one apparently fatal flaw. It suggests a 
naivete and ignorance on the part of God which are incompatible with 
the Jewish concept of an omniscient and omnipotent unique Deity. 
How can it be that God entertained real doubts as to the quality of 
Job’s devotion to righteousness.^ This situation, too, has its parallel in 
an earlier incident of Biblical story. That is the tale in Gen 22, the 
akeda, the binding when God "did prove Abraham" by requiring him 
to sacrifice his son, Isaac. In this story also God appears to doubt the 
quality of the devotion of His servant, and test him to the limit to 
establish it. But m the akeda we can readily detect a secondary "real" 
motive behind God's actions - to achieve the disestablishment of the 
pagan practice of child-sacrifice. This could not effectively have been 
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achieved by interdiction, for the public effect would have been to 
suggest a less demanding Deity, an easier Master to serve, which 
cannot have been the intention of God (or of those subtle minds that 
guided the formation of this religion). It was necessary to demonstrate 
that a worshipper of the Lord was at least as willing to sacrifice his 
most precious possession to his God as any idol-worshipper, but that 
such sacrifices were not acceptable. The story achieves this. 

There is similarly a secondary "real" motive behind God's 
testing of Job. If we consider the relationship between God and the 
people of Israel on the one hand, and the aspiration of God to 
universality on the other, it is apparent that there was, before the 
events discussed in the Book of Job, an incompatibility between them, 
one which becomes very obvious on reading Sennacherib's messages to 
Hezekiah and the people of Jerusalem (Isa 36 = II Kings 18). 


— 

Hear ye the words of the great kingy the king of Assyria. Thus saith 
the king: Let not Hezekiah beguile you, for he will not be able to 
deliver you; neither let Hezekiah make you trust in the Lord, saying: 
The Lord will surely deliver us; this city shall not be given into the 
hand of the king of Assyria, Hearken not to Hezekiah; for thus saith 
the king of Assyria: Make your peace with me and come out to me... 
Beware lest Hezekiah persuade you, saying: The Lord will deliver us. 
Hath any of the gods of the nations delivered his land out of the 
hand of the king of Assyria? Where are the gods of Hamath and 
Arpad? where are the gods of Sepharvaim? and have they delivered 
Samaria out of my hand? Who are they among all the gods of these 
countries that have delivered their country out of my hand, that the 
Lord should deliver Jerusalem out of my hand? 


and 
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Behold thou hast heard what the kings of Assyria have done to all 
landsy by destroying them utterly; and shalt thou be delivered^ Have 
the gods of the nations delivered them, which my fathers have 
destroyed, Gozan, and Haran, and Rezeph, and the children of Eden 
that were in Telassarf Where is the king of Hamath, and the king 
of Arpad, and the king of the city of Sepharvaim, of Hena and 
Ivvahf 


Sennacherib regards and speaks of the God of Israel as exactly on a par 
with the gods of other lands. Indeed, up to this point in history, this 
is precisely what He was. Bound by "treaty" to His people, He 
ensured their prosperity in peace and their victory in war. If they 
displeased Him, they might expect to experience calamities, which 
penitence, sacrifices, and a return to the right path would then reverse. 
This, of course, is precisely the sort of national order which Job's 
comforters propound. Inevitably it invites consideration of the relative 
strengths of different gods, which is what Sennacherib was doing. This 
aspect is raised by Job in 12:4-6 (see p. 288ff.) and by Elihu in 37:21-24 
(see p. 264ff). The best that God might ever hope to achieve in this 
situation was recognition as the most powerful of the gods, primum 
inter pares. 

God's ambition (or should we rather say the ambition of Isaiah 
and the other prophets of the period, and of the author of the Book 
of Job?) was that God should receive recognition as the sole, unique 
and universal God. The thesis of the Book of Job at its deepest level 
is that the time had arrived historically for the severance of this tribal 
bond, the rupture unilaterally of the covenant, the treaty, between 
God and .Israel, to free the way for the demonstration of that 
unrequited love of God, fear of God, worship of God, which Job at 
the end of his trials personifies. This is the hidden motive behincj 
God's testing of Job. Just as the testing of Abraham appeared to betray 
God's promise to him that he would raise up nations out of his seed, 
so the testing of Job seems to betray the comprehensive promises of 
the Deuteronomic covenant which is explicitly invoked in the first two 
chapters of the book. 

There are thus three levels on which the allegory of God and 
the Satan may be understood. The simple literal level leaves the Satan 
as an enigmatic independent spirit who functions simply to start the 
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story moving. The first allegorical level makes of the Satan a projection 
of a genuine spirit of uncertainty in the mind of a God seeking 
reassurance that he is loved for Himself alone. The second makes of 
that uncertainty itself a deception aiming to justify the transformation 
of the relationship between God and His people from one of physical 
dependence to one of mature symbiosis. So the Book of Job emerges 
as the record of the eliciting from the Jewish people of that genuine 
love of God which could never have been discovered or revealed as 
long as the covenantal relationship remained intact in unmodified 
form. It is a vital document in the history of religion, marking the first 
appearance of devotion as a free-will offering, and of the extension of 
the concept of the one national god to that of One God for all. 


Notes Chapter VII 


1. The earliest references to the institution of court fool go back to the 5th. 
Egyptian Dynasty (c. 2500-2350 B.C.E.). Encyclopaedia Britannica, 15th Edn. 
Micropaedia, IV, p.220. 

2. M. Weiss The Story of Job's Beginnings Magnes Press, Jerusalem, 1983^ 
pp.37-42. 



VIII 

God's First Speech 


Chapters 38 and 39 of the Book of Job stand alone and unimitated, 
perhaps inimitable, in the whole of literature. Although there have 
been numerous fictional speeches put into the mouth of God, and of 
the gods, there has never been anything resembling the tumultuous 
intensity of this strange speech, the poetic climax of this great work. 


1. The Emotional Tenor of the Speech 

The most startling aspect of God's first speech is that, quite apart from 
its content, it exudes a pungent emotional odour which is wholly at 
variance with every orthodox conception of the character of the 
Creator. The speech displays what the modern psychologist terms 
"inappropriate affect". The Lord, in a welter of sarcasm and abuse, sets 
out to diminish Job from His first words, Who is this that is obfuscating 
wisdom in words without knowledgef He knows of course exactly 
whom He is addressing. 

In 13:22 Job offered the Lord His choice of weapons in the 
confrontation he sought with Him - Then summon^ and I shall answer^ 
Or I shall speak and You respond. 

This engaging invitation is accepted in 38:3 in what is perhaps 
the most extreme example of sarcasm possible: 

1 shall question yoUy and you reveal to Me! 

We shall have occasion to explore the significance of m connection 
with 37:19. Literally it is make known^ but it is an unthinkable word for 
any communication from man to God, being essentially reserved for 
messages sent from on high in the opposite direction. Thus already at 
this early stage in the speech, the Lord is planting the idea that Job is 
attempting to usurp His own role, first as dispenser of all wisdom, later 
as we shall see, as conductor of the orchestra of the universe, and finally 
(see Chap. V supra) as dispenser of summary justice to the proud and the 
wicked. In no time at all Job and his friends are reduced to the status of 
farm-animals questioning the way the farm is run. Intermixed with this 
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abuse is a strong strain of Self-praise and Self-glorification. God in this 
speech seems actually to measure Himself against Job and rejoice in the 
demonstration of His own superiority. 

Within the Book of Job, the anaemic fore-runner of this speech 
is Chapter 26, in which Job attempts to do to Bildad what the Lord 
succeeds in doing to Job’. The great majority of the specifics in Chapter 
26 - the attributes or accomplishments of God which Job pretends to 
apply to Bildad - reappear in Chapter 38. What is missing is the mytho¬ 
logical element, Rahah and the slant serpent, for everything in the Lord's 
first speech is natural. It is not Leviathan whom the Lord tames there, 
but Yam^ the Sea itself. In Chapter 26 w.5 & 6 are matched by 38:16,17; 
V.7, by 38:4; w.8,9, by 38:34; v.lO by 38:19,20. v.l2a is answered by 
38:8-11, while 12b has to await Chapter 40 for its pair. 

On the very well-founded twin assumptions that the author of 
the Book of Job knew exactly what he was doing, and that he was 
intuitively familiar with human psychology, the one conclusion which 
might be drawn from the emotional content of the speech is that the 
author wished to portray a God afflicted with a sense of guilt towards 
Job, One Who had determined upon attack as the best form of 
defence. One may also suspect that he had no patience or sympathy 
for the sentimental libel that "God is love". A much more extreme 
view of the affect has been expressed by Jung^, who accounts for what 
he calls the "divine darkness unveiled in the Book of Job" by sketching 
an unquestionably psychotic nature for the Deity. 


One would have to choose positively grotesque examples to illustrate 
the disproportion between the two antagonists. Yahweh sees 
something in Job which we would not ascribe to him but to God, 
that is, an equal power which causes Him to bring out His whole 
power machine and parade it before His opponent. Yahweh projects 
on to Job a sceptic's face which is hateful to Him because it is His 
own, and which gazes at Him with an uncanny and critical eye. He 
IS afraid of it, for only in face of something frightening does one let 
off a cannonade of references to one's power, cleverness, courage, 
invincibility, etc. What has all that to do with Jobf Is it worth the 
lion 5 while to terrify a moused 


To Jung, the Lord's problem is a fear of consciousness, an awareness 
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of a lesser intensity of being than man experiences, and the principal 
illustration of God's problem is this first speech in the Book of Job. 
For the lay person, however, even after reading his preface Lectori 
Benevolo^ it is extremely difficult to know what Jung is up to when he 
sets out to psychoanalyse the Deity. If there is a degree of unreality in 
attempts to psychoanalyse Hamlet and Macbeth, how much more so 
God! It is all very well to treat God as a real character, but there can 
be no doubt that a speech such as Chaps, 38, 39 of Job was written by 
a man, and that the numerous sources from which a picture of God 
may be built, were in fact different men who in all logic must have 
had different pictures of God in their minds as they wrote. Therefore, 
even granting the autonomy of God as an evolving part of the 
"collective unconscious", we are on safer ground if we treat the speech 
as a consciously composed fiction, and attempt to discern what manner 
of God this one author was trying to project, without assuming any 
sort of reality to it. 

The Wizard in The Wizard of Oz (= Uz) is modelled on the 
Lord in the Book of Job {jHoe Wizard of Oz is a gentle parody of the 
Book of Job). The wisest course is to observe them both with the same 
appreciative eye as literary devices designed to produce a zenith of 
tension in their respective tales. Avoiding the explosive extremism of 
Jung, it can be fairly said that the author of Job presents a picture of 
God which, taken at face value, depicts Him as seriously emotionally 
immature. The violence of the language used by the Lord in "correc¬ 
ting" Job seems impossible to justify. 

MitchelF sees something quite different in the Voice from the 
whirlwind. Dismissing the brutality and sarcasm of the catechism into 
which the speech is cast, he writes: 


First we should notice how the answer consists mostly of questions 
(a good Jewish trait). In their volume and insistence, these questions 
acquire a peculiar quality. They sound in our ears as a ground bass 
to the melody of their content, and eventually function as a kind of 
benign subliminal message, asking a fundamental question that will 
dissolve everything Job thought he knew. The closest we can get to 
this question is What do you knowf 
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It would be fair to comment that the "Jewish trait" of answering a 
question with a question operates in a different emotional climate from 
this - there is a brutality in the Lord's questions which belongs with 
the inquisitor, not his victim. 

Nonetheless, M's image of a ground-bass carrying a message 
undermining Job’s every certainty is appropriate, even if it is difficult 
to perceive it as being benign. The reader who identifies with Job, and 
most do, finds the speech painfully hostile and contemptuous. To see 
the benign aspect it is, I suspect, necessary to identify with God! 

What however seems to have been overlooked in assessing the 
emotional ambience of the Lord's speech is how well it fits into the 
emotional tenor of all the exchanges between Job and his friends. The 
Lord’s speech is composed in the same spirit of "contest literature" as 
the major exchanges of the preceding debate. We have seen in Chapter 
V how the Lord repeatedly fences in Chapters 40 and 41 with Job's 
earlier remarks about his relationship with Him. In the ad hominem 
sarcasm of 38 and 39, a similar descent to the human level is apparent. 
We may properly postulate that in this speech the Lord is acting a role 
as a participant in the debate, and that what appeals to us as unwarran¬ 
ted and brutal abuse may in fact be no more than a display of superior 
skill in a specialised medium of intercourse. We may speculate on how 
this would have seemed to contemporary readers, but we have no way 
of knowing. 


2. Chapter 38, the Inanimate Universe 

We must now turn to the intellectual and imaginative content of this 
great speech, obliquely conveyed in harsh catechism. That is we shall 
pay attention to the melody and block out the bass. The speech divides 
itself into two almost equal halves, the division between them not 
corresponding to the present chapter division. The first part, which 
discusses the inanimate universe, comprises Chapter 38 from v.4 to 35. 
The second, concerned exclusively with the biological world, runs 
from 38:39 to 39:30, the end of the speech. 38:36-38, between these 
two sections, are generally regarded as referring to inanimate aspects 
of the universe, but, see below, I suggest they in fact discuss the 
beginnings of life. 

The first four verses celebrate the creation of the earth; w. 4, 
5 and 6 employ architectural imagery, speaking of foundations, 
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measurements, lines and corner stones, while the final verse of this 
vignette soars in matchless jubilation: 

When the stars of the morning rang out in unison 
And all the host of Heaven gave voice. 

This is the God characterised for all time by Blake^ with Eternity is in 
love with the products of Time. The crude, mechanical and inappropriate 
terminology of the first three verses is a "put-down" of Job who, 
unlike God, only knows how to build with these instruments and 
devices. 

The next section boasts of the containment of the Sea {Yam) 
in magnificent cadences; 

And who enclosed Yam behind doors 
When he burst forth and departed the wombf 
When I ordained the vapour as his garment 
And the swagging cloud his swaddling-bandf 
And set my surf to surround him^ 

And put bar and doors 

And said: "Hither shall you come and no farther 
And here shall it stay in the pride of your waves!"}^ 

But in this the imagery of the caparisoning of the infant sea, though 
still tailored to Job's comprehension, is poetic rather than contemptu¬ 
ous. 

A third four-verse stanza follows, discussing the place by which 
seems to be intended the purpose, of the dawn^. But this purpose is 
only an incidental function of the dawn, related to the exposure of the 
nakedness of the poor and the wicked at his work, and seems to look 
back in both these particulars to Chapter 24, w. 7 and 8 and to the 
discussion of light and dark, and that devastating claim by Job that 
God imputed nothing amiss to the sufferings of the poor (24:12). 

From here on the images flow thick and fast, for the most part 
in single lines or distichoi. The depths of the Sea, the portals of Death, 
the whole wide world, follow one another in swift succession. The 
pace slows with the residences of alternating light and darkness, a 
punctuating burst of venom; You know! Because you were bom then! 
and the number of your days is vastly and then snow and hail depicted 
as armories laid up for a future battle, investing the metaphorical 
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representation of inanimate forces with ominous significance. This 
battle is surely not Napoleon's attack on Moscow as Charlotte Bronte 
wittily suggested in Shirley, but the anticipated apocalyptic renewal of 
that with Leviathan whose recollection concludes Chapter 40. 

The lightning and the East wind merit but one line each, with 
their interpretation none too sure, but the flash-flood and the 
thunderbolt are allotted three verses, and also accorded a purpose, and 
a most telling one in this context. 

To bring rain to the land without men^ 

To the desert wherein is no many 
To satisfy desolate wastes 
And bring forth shoots of grass. 

This introduces what is perhaps the primary theme of this first speech, 
which comes to dominate Chapter 39, the concept that man is not the 
sole, nor even necessarily the central, preoccupation of the Creator. 
This is no longer the familiar God of Genesis, all of whose labours 
were concentrated upon fashioning a fitting setting for the crown of 
creation. Mankind. Here, for the first time in literature, is introduced 
a clear-sighted view of the true place of man, species and individual, in 
a necessarily interdependent and interacting matrix of non-empathetic 
parts. 


Has the rain a father? 

Or who conceived the dew-drops? 

From whose womb emerged the ice? 

And the hoarfrost of heaven, who begot it? 

re-employs the device from the beginning of the chapter which 
postulated inappropriate mechanisms for phenomena not understood 
by humankind, thereby emphasising that not only the Creation but 
also the daily round of nature are altogether outside human capacity 
to know or understand. This is riDDnn which in Chapter 28 eluded all 
human search. The speech is no longer addressed to any individual 
man, but to man as a species. M* finds these questions richly and 
subtly humorous, gently mocking the ideas of God as Father (or 
Mother) (sic!). But in reality the third line with its feminine image 
rules out this interpretation. Both Carl Jung and the women's 
liberation movement lie far in the future, and a feminine element in 
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the Jewish Deity was unthinkable and unthought. These are rhetorical 
questions of denial emphasising the miraculous, the supernaturality of 
God's works. 

Like stone the waters become stilly 

And the face of the Deep is frozen 

is the extraordinary following couplet, leading us to wonder from what 
far source this image of a frozen sea reached the author dwelling close 
to the sub-tropics. 

The next two verses ask Job if he can pilot the stars around the 
heavens, and the following three, the last in the cosmological section, 
if he can command rain and lightning. 

Clearly the main message of this first part of God's speech is 
the incommensurability between God and Job - God and Man; the 
vastly superior knowledge, "wisdom" and power of God, In this, the 
chapter looks forward to 40:9-14, the great challenge to Job in the 
second speech. It vivifies the "arm" and the "thunderous voice" of God 
which Job is asked to match. A second aim, as we have said, is to 
begin the process of removing man from the centre stage of the 
universe, a process which almost dominates the next chapter. A third 
aim is surely quite simply to rejoice in the wonder of the universe, to 
display it in its majesty and complexity. A fourth theme, a reflection 
of the consensus of the times, is the unknowability of the mechanisms 
of the cosmos and metereology, a state of scientific ignorance which 
was accepted as irremediable. 

Chapter 38 does therefore provide an answer, albeit a dismal 
one, to Job's questioning and criticism of God's actions. No man can 
ever have more than a partial picture of the grand design. Therefore 
he will inevitably be obfuscating counsel in words without knowledge 
when he presumes to correct his Lord. This is no more nor less than 
the timeless parental evasion. 


3. The Mysterious Bridging Passage^ Verses 36-38 
The essentially indecipherable verses 38:36-38 are: 
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?nr3 'DC)*:’ ]n]”*D noDn mncoD 

-D d'd;:? noDnn D'pnty iSDn'-D 

?ip3i' D'Dm p^iiD*:’ isi; r\p)i2 

which in the RV (a typical translation) is given as: 

Who hath put wisdom in the inward parts f 
Or who hath given understanding to the mindf 
Who can number the clouds by wisdomf 
Or who can pour out the bottles of heaven, 

When the dust runneth into a mass, 

And the clods cleave fast together^ 

The three ideas in this version are all almost equally offensive to the 
dignity of God - that He spends His time counting the clouds and 
considers this a task worthy of "wisdom", that to make rain He pours 
out bottles in the sky, and that He enjoys making mud-pies! 

The unknowns in these three verses are: mncDli; 'iDt:;; 
and many different versions of the first verse have been engendered by 
these uncertainties. The word mntD is not hapax, but occurs in Psalm 
51:8, the Psalm in which David voices his repentance for the sin he 
committed with Bathsheba: 

Behold thou desireth truth nintOJ. 

Make me to know wisdom DTDD 

The two Hebrew words are conventionally rendered in the inward 
parts and in the inmost heart. DIiD refers to things closed, covered, 
secret, while which is presumably the root of mntD, means cover in 
much the same way as bsa which is to plaster or whitewash. Both 
these words are used for the metaphorical sense in which whitewash is 
used in English. In view of the subject of Psalm 51, there is a possibili¬ 
ty that these references to secret or covered places in which the Lord 
requires the implantation of truth and wisdom in fact are intended to 
be to the sexual organs. 

Rabbi Lakish and Rabbi Judah speaking in the name of R. 
Joshua b. Levi claimed that mniD are the reins and'Oti) the cock. "Who 
hath put wisdom in the nm - these are the reins; "or who hath given 
understanding to the - this is the cock.*^ This reading, produces 
almost a compulsion to read "cock" not as the bird, but as the symbol 
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of male potency, for its parallel with "reins" which is another word for 
"kidneys" requires almost mandatorily an anatomical part as its 
meaning. The "reins" are regarded as the seat of the feelings or 
affections. It is therefore possible to read the initial couplet of this 
passage as a novel question about the implantation of reproductive skill 
to the organs which require it, dealing both with attraction and 
performance. 

I propose to skip to line 37b at this point and to examine the 
word 'yy& which is usually understood as "tilt" or "pour out" and 
enlisted in a metaphor so primitive that it belongs rather with the 
Aborigines of Australia than with the sophisticated author of Job - 
Who can pour out the bottles of heaven f as a question about rain. We 
have to contrast this with 36:27-30, two chapters earlier where Elihu 
describes the rains of the great flood and how God terminated them: 

He sucked up the droplets of water; 

They distilled into the rain of His "mist'’ 

Which the skies poured down.,. 

Then He displayed His light (1;he rainbow^ across it 

(Tiis pavilion, the skyj. 

And stopped the sluices of the (upper) sea. 

This brilliant combination of naturalism and myth is in sharpest 
contrast with the mane image supposedly found in 38:37. 

The Hiph' il of nyo has two meanings - to lay, usually the dead, 
or to make to lie down. The frequent use of in other conjugations 
as a euphemism for sexual congress certainly allows the interpretation 
here make copulate. To "make to lie down" is a very poor circumlocu¬ 
tion for "tilt" while "pour out" is derived from an Arabic cognate and 
therefore may not be considered. If we accept the meaning 

Who makes couplef 

we find immediately that it has the sterling virtue that it changes 
automatically the meaning of verse 38 from the making of mud-pies to 
the formation of the foetus in the womb or the egg! - To pour dust into 
the mouldy that the particles cleave together - yielding a memorable and 
poetic metaphor far worthier of both the author and the Deity into 
whose mouth it is placed, than the pointless when the dust hardens into 
a mass and the clods cleave fast together f which is the usual version. The 
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definite article with favours it. 

What are '^2^} It is usual to understand them as "the 
bottles of heaven" but this is a real absurdity, for no mythology is so 
crude as to see clouds in this way, least of all that of the Book of Job 
which deals again and again with the phenomenon of rainfall and its 
mechanism in far more sophisticated imagery than this. may indeed 
mean a vessel, and as in English the meaning becomes transferred to 
human beings (Lam 4:2; Isa 22:24; Jer 48:12), and perhaps even further 
to any living creatures. But another meaning of bD], which is to be 
found elsewhere in the Book of Job (2:10), is foolish or senseless which 
is precisely the meaning required to illuminate this image - those 
without the wit to work things out for themselves. In this version the 
word p:iiO comes into its own. The word is very specific in its 
meaning, being a shaped mould (I Kings 7:37). This is a beautiful image 
of the formation of the foetus in a preordained shape as replicas of a 
sculpture are created by the use of such a p^iiD. In accordance with 
biblical usage, the living being is formed from dust. Nowhere is there 
a more vivid and poetic portrayal of the process than this. 

This leaves unexplained only 37a, about which the first thing 
to say is that "iDD" (Pi'el) does not mean "to count" but to recount, and 
the second that C'priK; is used in the Book of Job only as "the heavens", 
not as "clouds", and that wherever it is "clouds" in the Bible, it is a 
uniform cloud cover, not a collection of individual "countable" discreet 
aggregations of vapour. Therefore, not only is the version Who can 
count the clouds by wisdom? silly, but it is also no translation of the 
Hebrew. The correct translation is to be found in NJPSV: 

Who is wise enough to give an account of the heavens? 

and the line functions much as the third line in a Khayyam quatrain, 
as a parenthetical observation. We now have: 

Who put wisdom in the covert place? 

Or who gave skill to the cock? 

Who shall recount the empyrean in wisdom! 

And the fools of heaven, who makes them copulate 

To pour dust into the mould 

That the particles cleave together? 



4, Chapter 39, the Animal World 


The second section of God's first speech, starting with this description 
of the processes of conception, deals with the biological world or, 
more explicitly, the animal world. It consists of carefully graded 
references to five pairs of animals and birds - the lion and the raven, 
predators; the wild-goat and the hind, gentle and secretive herbivores; 
the wild-ass and the wild-ox, varieties of domestic beasts which have 
themselves defied domestication; the ostrich and the horse, animals 
aloof and perverse in their habits; and the hawk and the vulture, 
scavengers. 

The pairing of the animals, an advanced form of parallelism, 
has the special effect of concentrating the reader's attention on the 
qualities which are peculiar to each pair. He is not being asked to 
consider the lion or the raven in its totality, but simply the quality 
which they share. 

While almost every section of this second part of the speech is 
expressed, as in the first section, in questions addressed to Job, 
somehow all the venom has gone out of them. There is a deflation of 
emotion; the questions are no longer aggressive, but come over almost 
as though the Lord were genuinely seeking to probe Job's knowledge 
rather than to expose his lack of it. 

At the same time as these animals are being described, each m 
a limited fashion, there is being developed the idea of the natural 
life-cycle. 38:36-38 refers to conception (v.s.); 38:39-41, somewhat out 
of sequence, to the feeding of the young by their parents; 39:1,2 deals 
with pregnancy; 39: 2b, and 3 refer to delivery. Verse 4 describes the 
development of independent and self-reliant life by the young. Verses 
5-12 describe adult animals fulfilling their several potentials in 
accordance with their simple natures, neither serving, nor served by 
man. 

Verses 13-18 describe the perversity of the ostrich, which 
consists of her vain attempts to protect the eggs which she has laid in 
the dust. First she wishes she were other than she is and could fly like 
a stork and so provide a safe nest for her young, and second she makes 
fearless but futile efforts to protect the young from intruders without 
realising that they are unnecessary because (God) has hardened her 
young to do without her. As we shall see this description of the ostrich 
has a special significance above that of the others. 
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The perversity of the horse (w. 19-25) lies in his love of war. 
Again it is the adult animal and his mode of fulfilling his nature which 
is described, but like that of the ostrich, this description stands out 
vividly from the rest. 

Finally the life-cycle arrives at the point of death, with the 
vulture whose young lap bloody and wherever the slain are, there is he! 

Two aspects of animal life recur in these descriptions the care 
of the young, and the non-interaction of these creatures (other than the 
horse) with men. Will Job hunt the prey for the lion? Who prepares 
his prey for the raven when his young cry to God (bn) and faint for 
want of food? The offspring of the mountain-goat and deer grow up 
amid the com; they wander away and do not return to them. The 
wild-ass seeks his pasture in the hills and searches for every verdure. The 
ostrich is concerned to protect her young but God has denied her 
wisdom, so her efforts are futile. Finally that chilling suckling of the 
vulture's brood. 

The theme of independence from man is emphatic and explicit 
in the case of the third, the central pair of animals. The wild-ass can 
scorn the din of the city; he does not hear the shout of the muleteer and 
will the wild-ox consent to serve youf Will he stable in your stallftic. 
Here is the apparent revocation of the first of all the covenants 
between God and man, Gen 1:28 


Have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over every living thing that creepeth upon the earth. 


The one animal that interacts with man in the chapter is the horse, 
whose delight in war must be satisfied in association with men. But 
who is making use of whom in this symbiosis? 

Another important thread running through these descriptions 
is the concept of appropriate times, which rises to the surface in 39:1-4. 
In each species there is an appropriate time for birth, an appropriate 
time for the assumption of independence, an appropriate time for 
death. Everything in the chapter is proceeding in its own preordained 
tempo and fashion without the interference of man or God. This 
lesson is to be applied by Job to his own predicament. The umbilical 
cord between Israel and God also had to be severed at the right time; 
the parental bond of protection and sustenance had at some time to be 
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ruptured. The implication is that that time has come. 

The Book of Job abounds in animal imagery, but in every case 
the animals are introduced as metaphors or similes of men - from the 
lions of Chap. 4, the asses of Chaps. 11 and 24, the proud beasts of 
Chap. 28, to the monsters of Chapters 40 and 41. In the animals of 
Chaps. 38 and 39, we may detect prototypes - miniature allegories of 
the nations of the Middle East. The idea is suggested by the eccentric 
vignette of the ostrich, whose resemblance to Job himself is striking. 

The ostrich passage is not usually translated faithfully, so I 
insert the translation here (reading with the consensus D"]]")T|]D as that 
bird). 


The ostrich-wing would rejoice 

If she were stork-wing and feathery 

For she leaves her eggs to the earth 

And warms them in the dusty 

And forgets that the foot might scatter it (the nest) 

Or the wild beast trample it. 

Fie has toughened her young to do without her; 

Her fearless efforts are for nothingy 
Because God denied her wisdom 
And apportioned her no understanding. 

Now she flaps away in safety; 

She jeers at horse and rider. 

Job's fearless efforts on behalf of his people are likewise for nothing, 
for God (the understood masculine subject of n'tijpn) has toughened the 
people of Judah to survive without his intervention. He too forgot 
until it was too late that his people had natural enemies within and 
without (12:4,5; 24:23). He too longs to be what he is not, the effective 
champion of his people (see 40:8-32 and the comments in Chap. 5 
supra). Job too lacks wisdom and understanding, certainly in God's 
eyes - he has obfuscated counsel in words without knowledge. The ostrich 
passage is set apart from the descriptions of all the other animals by 
the fact that no questions are asked of Job concerning her. God tells 
about the ostrich, a series of home-truths. 

If the ostrich is Job = Judah, the horse is surely Assyria who 
delights in battle, especially with horse-drawn chariots. The one is 
animal pressed into the service of man, the other nation pressed into 
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the service of God. Each revels too enthusiastically in his role. 

The falcon that spreads her wings to the south can only be 
Edom, forever hoping for a share in the carcass of Judah, and the 
vulture that descries death from far away and appears wherever the 
slain are is the Philistines, real jackals in their role in the time of 
Hezekiah, eager to feed on the dead and desolate cities laid waste by 
Sennacherib. 

The wild-ass, whose home is the desert, who scorns the din of 
the city and submits to no muleteer, is that the Ishmaelite 

(Gen 16:12), the Arabian nomad, and the wild-ox who will never 
submit to Job perhaps the Aramean whom Israel never successfully 
mastered for long, perhaps Egypt. 

The raven and lion are the nations perpetually at war with 
Israel, seeking pieces of her, Ammon and Moab perhaps, while the 
deer and the mountain-goat represent those lands, such as Tyre and 
Sidon, whose greatest desire seems to have been to have been left in 
peace to pursue their own unaggressive ends. 

The whole family of allegorical nation-animals reappears 
momentarily in 40:20: niiyn n'n-bD. 

Chapter 39 and the last verses of Chapter 38 constitute a 
simple lesson in ecology. Prey has to be found for predators, grass 
must be grown for herbivores, wars must be fought for horses, and 
corpses must he unburied that vultures may thrive. The universe is 
fundamentally cruel, and randomly so. It is, I think fair to say that it 
is this message, commandingly conveyed in the first speech of the 
Lord, that was responsible for the sequestration of the Book of Job 
from the mainstream of Jewish religious development. It portrays a 
God whose involvement with His human dependants is so different 
from that whose spirit infused all Israelite writings which preceded this 
book that reconciliation between them was more or less impossible. It 
was not until the arrival of 19th Century Rationalism that a religious 
system was evolved which could digest this unpalatable fare. 

In summary, the first speech of the Lord conveys a medley of 
overt and concealed messages to Job. 

1. Job's knowledge and comprehension are not adequate to 
justify his taking the Creator to task. In this, Job is Man. 

2. The Divine responsibility for the universe extends far 
beyond the human sphere, and Divine justice is therefore expressed in 
terms of economy and ecology rather than in human terms of 
retribution and restitution. 
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3. The centrality of Man to the universe is relativistic. While 
true for Man himself, it is not true either for God or for any of the 
creatures which share the world with man. 

4. Relationships evolve, and as between parents and offspring 
there arrive times when sucessive loosenings of bonds and severance of 
dependencies are required, so between God and the people of Israel. 
There is here a definite implication of attenuation of the covenantal 
relationship, a distancing of the Deity from His children. 

5. Just as there is a great variety of animal species, docile, 
aggressive, predatory, parasitic, so there is a great variety of forms 
which human societies may take, all equally valid, equally independent, 
Judah has been behaving like the ostrich in terms of this zoological 
metaphor, a monument of unwisdom. 

6. Over all, there broods the novel, truly anthropomorphic 
personality of God, irascible, vain, resentful at having been drawn 
from His proper preoccupations, and yielding not an inch to the 
sentimental dream of His having created a world in which each 
receives according to his merit. In allowing His theophany to take 
place on an equal emotional footing with the human protagonists of 
his drama, the author came closer to an anthropomorphisation of the 
Deity than any other Biblical writer. 
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Notes Chapter VIII 


1. This inteq^retation of Chapter 26 is discussed at length in Chapter VUI, and in 
D. Wolfers Job: The Third Cycle in Dor Ledor XVI, 4, 1988y 220-222, and in D. 
Wolfers, The Speech Cycles in The Book of Joby VT, XT .TIT, 3,/99J p. 385-402. 

2. C.G. Jung, Answer to joby Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd. 1954 p.4. 

3. The Book of job p.xix. 

4. William Blake, The Marriage of Heaven & Helly c. 1793 Proverbs of Hell, No. 10. 

5. 'pn vbi; "I2DK1. No plausible, still less convincing, explanation for the unexpected 
verb "to break", with "my decree" or "my boundary" as object, has been 
advanced. Perhaps the most plausible is that it refers to the appearance of rupture in 
the line of cliffs which marks the boundary between land and sea. But in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea, such shore lines are exceptional (v. Jer 5:22 in the next 
paragraph). 

The translation given is experimental. is a breaker, found in 41:17. The 

suggestion is a nonce-use of the verb to mean / made breakers with the breaking being 
of the sea's waves rather than the land, pn as a bounding limit for the sea, and hence 
a surrounding circle, occurs both in Job 26:10, where it is the horizon, and in Jer 5:22 
where it is the sand. 

6. "'‘73 ri'D'"«DT. Most authors essay some emendation here because of the 
grammatical problems. But the phrase most usually attacked, ]1K32, In the pride (or 
majesty) of your waves is so typical of the style of the author that it surely must not 
be sacrificed. P’s comment on this line is exceptionally full and fascinating. In the 
present state of our knowledge, there does not seem to be a single version which 
commands complete conviction. 

7. See p.455f. 

8. p.xxv. 

9. Talmud: Rosh Hashannah, 26a. 

The question as to to what person, animal, or organ, God might attribute "QDn and 
is a very vexed one. Certainly He declares that the ostrich was denied her share 
of these qualities. The cock (as bird) has no special claim to wisdom as, perhaps the 
owl does, though some see its ability to distinguish night and day as indicating this 
quality! Those who regard "OO as the bird, naturally seek a similar meaning for mriD 
and claim that the word stands for the ibis, the symbol of the Egyptian moongod who 
was also the patron of learning, Thot, but this derivation is almost unthinkable. The 
ibis in Biblical Hebrew is q'or (Lev 11:17). It is, I think, most urJikely that God 
would concede wisdom to the human heart or mind in this chapter as many versions 
suggest, nor does such a concept fit anywhere into its concerns. On the other hand, 
the raising of the mystery of animal reproduction is exactly appropriate at this point, 
as the beginnmg of concern for the animal kingdom. 



IX 

The Speech-Cycles of Job 


The structure of the discussions between Job (J) and his three 
comforters, Eliphaz (E), Bildad (B), and Zophar (Z) in Chapters 3-31 
has generally been regarded as follows: 

J: E:J:B:J:Z:J E:J:B:J:Z:J E:J:B:J:?:J 

The regularity evident in the first thirteen speeches, and the unfulfilled 
promise of its persistence contained in the next four, have led most 
modern scholars to follow Kennicott^ in postulating errors in the 
transmission of the text to account for the non-fulfillment of that 
promised These suggestions have attracted so much support that the 
loss by disruption of an original "third cycle" of the form E:J:B:J:Z:J 
has almost attained the status of a dogma of modern scholarship. Of 
recent writers, only F.I. Andersen^, and he somewhat unwillingly, has 
expressed satisfaction with the traditional transmitted text. Later in this 
chapter we shall raise the question whether the true form of a cycle of 
speeches in this book is as assumed above, or whether there are not in 
fact seven speeches to each cycle, with Chapter 15 compressing two 
separate addresses by Eliphaz into the one chapter. 

The hypothesis of disruption does not depend only on the unexpected 
introduction of irregularity into a hitherto regularly alternating 
sequence of conflicting speeches, but is supported by the detection of 
a number of apparent anomalies, and apparent illogicalities or self- 
contradictions, in the speeches themselves. These difficulties afflict 
Chapters 24, 25, 26 and 27; that is the second part of Job's reply to 
Eliphaz, Bildad's speech, and both the two chapters attributed to Job 
in the MT which follow it. Chapters 22 and 23, by Eliphaz and Job 
respectively, have been accepted as the authentic commencement of the 
hypothetical cycle. The status of Chapter 28, the "independent poem 
on Wisdom", remains equivocal, but it has rarely been suggested that 
it forms an integral part of the debate between Job and his friends. 
That is, by common consensus, it lies outside the boundaries of any 
"third cycle". 

Because there has been no dissension surrounding the first two 
speeches of this "cycle", I propose briefly to summarise only the four 
disputed speeches, drawing attention to the difficulties in acceptance of 
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the transmitted text which they have provoked, and to show how each 
of these difficulties is to be overcome. 


1. Chapter 24 

This is acknowledged to be one of the least well-understood chapters 
of the Book of Job. In the recent NJPSV translation no fewer that 
eight of the twenty-five verses are noted as conjectural, and a further 
one treated as misplaced. 

The chapter opens with a very ambiguous verse which is 
commonly interpreted as a complaint that God's saints do not see the 
promised hour of retribution coming upon the sinners (G). There follow 
ten verses which in general bewail the oppression of the poor, 
presumably (but this is never made explicit) by the wicked. Many 
students claim to have perceived in this passage an alternation of 
descriptions between the malfeasance of evildoers and the sufferings of 
the poor and weak"', but the absence of any specific mention of 
evildoers makes this position difficult to maintain. 

After this comes verse 12, a tristich in which the first two lines 
refer to the sufferings of those either in, or far from, the populous city 
(ipKr CTiQ and the third line records God's callous indifference to 
their plight - God sees nothing amiss. This is followed by the passage 
familiarly known as "the rebels against the Light", which is usually 
treated as a fresh start, pointing to the classes of habitual sinners - 
murderers, thieves, adulterers and perhaps burglars - about to be 
catalogued in w. 14-16. 

Verses 17-24 are the most disputed part of the chapter and are 
taken as describing the signal punishment visited by God upon these 
"rebels against the Light". Under this interpretation there is a clear 
conflict with Job's fundamental thesis as expounded in Chapter 21 and 
elsewhere, that there is no mechanism operating for the direct 
punishment of the wicked. One can only agree with those commenta¬ 
tors who insist that Job could not have been made to express these 
views. 

The matter has been dealt with in various ways, some of which 
are discussed in the Introduction. P bodily transports these verses to 
form a part of the hypothetical lost speech of Zophar which is 
required for the integrity of the "third cycle". H goes so far as to treat 
the whole of the chapter in this way. Hoffman^ adds them to Bildad's 
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speech in Chapter 25. NJPSV, following LXX and Heath^ transforms 
them into the optative mood, while G, seduced by his own theories, 
treats them as a "virtual quotation" by Job of his opponents. Some 
have even gone to the extent of denying the authenticity of the entire 
chapter. I propose to show that these verses do not refer to the fate of 
the sinners described in the "rebels" passage, but to the fate of their 
victims, and to God's attitude to it, and to God Himself. 

Much of the difficulty with Chapter 24 springs, as with so 
many other difficulties m the Book of Job, from an initial unwilling¬ 
ness to understand the text literally. When this reluctance is exerted on 
a word or phrase which is crucial to the sense of a verse, passage, or 
even a whole chapter (e.g. Chapter 26 below), the most extreme 
misunderstandings are apt to arise. In this case a crucial error has been 
made in the translation of the word (v.l9). There are other 
sources of difficulty in this chapter. One has been failure to perceive 
its unalloyed unity, that it is concerned from start to finish only with 
the fate of the poor and oppressed, and with God's tolerance of and 
responsibility for that fate. The interpretation of the chapter is also 
prejudiced by what at first sight appears an almost random alternation 
of singular and plural verbs, often in circumstances which seem to 
suggest that the subject is unchanged. 

The theme of Chapter 24 is the plight of poor vagrants living 
on the border of the desert, and the injustices which they suffer, I 
suggest that these vagrants are the remnant of Judah left in the land 
after the exile of 200,000 intellectuals recorded by Sennacherib^. 
Characteristically, Job attributes their sufferings to the apathy of God, 
and has no real interest in the human agents He allows play. The 
chapter as a whole resembles an Israelite version of the Egyptian 
Lamentatons of Ipu-wer^, although the emphasis is ethical rather than 
aristocratic. To Job the situation he is describing is 


The day of the Lord... 

Cruel and full of wrath and burning anger; 

To make the earth a desolation 

And to destroy the sinners out of it. Isa 13:9. 


The complaint in the first verse is not the savagely voyeuristic one that 
God's saints do not witness such days; quite the reverse. It is that, 
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although God has made a practice in the past’ of sparing those who 
know Him such sights, in the case of Job He has not seen fit to cut me 
off before the darkness, Nor did He cover my face from the gloom, (23:17, 
the immediately preceding verse). Job’s purpose in the chapter is to 
demonstrate that God has missed His aim, and is visiting the punish¬ 
ment supposedly reserved for "the wicked" on harmless men who have 
simply not had the opportunities which are required for piety and 
ritual observance - to know the ways of the Light. Let us follow its 
development. 

Verses 2’11: 

In none of those verses in the first ten-verse section which have been 
considered as describing the iniquities of the wicked, or of the 
evildoers, is either of these parties mentioned. The section is entirely 
expressed with subjectless third person plural verbs; all such sentences 
may properly be understood as being in the passive voice, with the 
victims as the subjects rather than the objects^®. This way of reading 
the section is confirmed by line 4b where a passive Pu'al form, 
is used. 


Boundary stones are moved. 

And the flock seized and devoured^\ 

The ass of orphans is driven away; 

The widow’s ox taken in pledge. 

The poor are shouldered out of the way; 

The destitute of the earth are run to ground together. 24:2-4. 


Interrupting this litany of misery is v.5 which contains the first of the 
comments on God's attitude. 


See! Wild asses in the wilderness, 

They set off on their business, scrounging for prey. 

To Him the desert is food for young men! ( nniv) 
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This begins to set the tone of the chapter. The first two lines are 
sarcastic; they mean "See how wicked they are, searching, of all things, 
for food to keep themselves alive!" The comment that in God's eyes 
the deserc is adequate sustenance for young men is Job's opening 
broadside against Him for His misjudgement of the unfortunate as 
deserving punishment. By ignoring the word the majority of 
commentators have allowed themselves to miss the point of this verse. 

The next six verses pursue the recital of the deprivation, 
starvation, exposure, and exploitation to which the poor are subjected. 
Then comes v. 12, the second of the tristichs, which contains the next 
comment on God's attitude, and serves also as the introduction to the 
so-called "rebels against the Light" passage. 

Verses 12’16 


12 Far from the crowded city they groany 
And the soul of the victims cries aloud. 

But God imputes nothing amiss! (n^SP 

13 (He says) "They were among the rebels against the Light ," 
They knew nothing of its ways 

Nor did they dwell in its paths. [24:12,13.] 


The evidence that 13a must be regarded as what G would call a "virtual 
quotation" of God's thoughts on the subject of all this misery, apart 
from the fact that the device imparts coherence and continuity to the 
chapter, lies in the tense They were. In the Hebrew, this is vn non, which 
is unmistakable, and the many deviations to be found in translations 
They are; Those are; Some there are; These are^^ - simply do not correspond 
with the Hebrew text. All of these variants are designed to throw the 
referent of non forward to the categories to be enumerated in the ensuing 
verses, and away from the souls in torment of v.l2 and its predecessors. 
But, although G claims otherwise^\ there is only one genuine example 
in the Bible of the pronoun cn anticipating its referent (Prov 30:24 & 
29), and there it is, as must be mandatory for such a construction, a part 
of a timeless noun clause. As we know that it is not Job's opinion that 
these unfortunates are wicked, and as we have just read God's opinion 
being introduced, albeit with a negative in line 12c, it seems that 1.13a 
likewise is, as it were, reading God's mind. 
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n*:>3n is recognizable as one of the rare crossrefer¬ 

ences between Prologue and Dialogue. In 1:22, after all his disasters, 
the narrator comments that For all this, Job did not ascribe (jnj) n^DP to 
There is a marked contrast apparent. Job's tolerance of injustice 
applies to injustice done to himself; God's tolerance is of injustice done 
to others. Job's tolerance of injustice does not however extend to that 
done to others. Thus concealed in the irony of v. 12 is that Job now 
does ascribe to Balancing v.5 chiastically in form, lines 13 

b,c are no amplifications of 13a, but Job's refutation of God's assumed 
opinion - they note the ignorance and lack of opportunity of the 
victims - They knew nothing of the ways of Light nor did they dwell 
in its paths. This is no rebellion. 

The next three verses are remarkable, for they show Job 
instructing God who are the true rebels against the Light. Not, says 
Job, the poor and needy, but those who kill the poor and needy, and 
those who break the fundamental commandments: 


14 It is the murderer who revolts against the Light 
He kills the poor and needy. 

Or at night it might be, say, a thief^ 

15 And the eye of the adulterer awaits the dusk. 
Saying, "No eye shall see me. 

And He puts a veil over His face, "*•■**■ 

16 He breaks in the dark into houses. 

The daytime is sealed against them, 

They know not the Light 


"" The Hebrew is 

This phrase is commonly translated to convey that the adulterer 
puts a veil over his own face. It has not, apparently, been recognized 
that the whole passage is related to Ps 10 in which the context is 
similar. So, Ps 10:11: 
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He hath said in his heart "God hath forgotten; 
He hideth His face (VJD ipon); He will never see. 


The variation here, D'jD “ino is a pregnant recollection of 12c 
n‘:53ri telling us again what God does 

This is admittedly a most unusual version of line 16b, 
iQb"iQnn CQV, which is almost always understood as By day they seal 
themselves up. But, despite 3:14, iQb is not a reflexive pronoun, nor does 
the Pi'el of cnn admit a reflexive sense, nor does it seem right under 
these circumstances to precede the accusative with b. Again the 
subjectless 3rd person plural imports a passive voice, in this case with 
CQV (which is noun as well as adverb) as subject, may be singular 
or plural, referring only to the last mentioned villain, or to all who 
rebel against Light. The daytime is sealed to them because they dare 
not go abroad in it, but they do not seal themselves up. Either way, 
this resolves the first of the puzzling alternations of number. The 
plural lann is not in conflict with the preceding singular nnn. The form 
of the sentences is not "He does this, They do that", but "He does this, 
that is done to him/them." 

There is a certain amount of punning on Light as the path of 
righteousness and as the simple opposite of darkness in the above, 
which sets the stage for the mysterious verses which follow. 

Verses 17-20 

It is w. 17-20 which pose the most severe problems in Chapter 24. 
The Hebrew is: 
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17 

iDb npn nn' o 



18 



nnpbn bbpn 


D’DnD "]ni 

19 




20 



Very little of these verses has ever been correctly deciphered. Coming 
as they do immediately following the passage describing murderers and 
adulterers, they have always been assumed to record the summary 
justice meted out to them, and therefore to stand in direct contradic¬ 
tion of those passages in Chapter 21 in which Job laments the absence 
of any mechanism for the punishment of the wicked in their own 
persons and lives. It is for this reason that so many suggestions have 
been made for the reattribution or amendment of this passage. 

It will also be noticed that it is in this passage that the most 
extreme and vertiginous alternations of number occur, 17a, 18b and 
19b apparently having plural referents, and 17b, 18a and c and v. 20, 
singular. While the usual practice has been to shrug the shoulders at 
this and regard it as no more than an extreme example of the 
inconsistent way in which collectives are treated in the Book of Job, 
if this were the explanation, it would represent a mischievous piece of 
mystification by the author which would be hard to forgive. In fact, 
as will be demonstrated, with the exception of v. 20, all the singular 
lines refer to a singular, and all the plurals to a collective subject. 

The probable reasons why so little effort has been expended on 
confirming the identities of the wayward referents of these lines have 
been first, the wrongful assumption that w. 2-12 have referred to 
oppressors as well as their victims - the reluctance to translate 3rd. 
person plurals as passives, and second, the failure to appreciate that w. 
14-16 are no more than an "aside" intended to demonstrate the relative 
innocence of the victims in v.l2, rather than an integral part of the 
central theme of the chapter. Accepting that the chapter is about 
victims, about God's reaction to their sufferings, but not about their 
oppressors, it becomes much more questionable that these verses might 
elaborate the fate of the latter. 
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The first thing to note about line 17a is the strange order of the 
words. an expression of commonality, is separated from the word 
lOb by “ip3, and bears a disjunctive accent. The usual assumption that 
inb...nn' implies to all of them is therefore very suspect. Indeed it looks 
very much as though this word order was chosen deliberately to 
prevent precisely this reading. Nor is all of them properly the sense of 
nn' which, at its weakest, implies a sort of togetherness, an association 
based on some sort of identity. I therefore conclude that nn' must be 
read as modifying the whole phrase mDb:i mb "ip3, as indeed the 
accentuation suggests. Its meaning is therefore alikey as one (Cf. I Sam 
30:24), and implies that to them morning (light) and deep darkness (the 
Shadow of Death) are indistinguishable. To the criminals who do their 
work in the dark, the arrival of dawn is what nmb:i is to ordinary men, 
the time of terror. To them the morning is as deep darkness ,. 

The second point to be pondered in this line is the introductory 
m which is the first of a pair in this verse, m in this book is usually 
"for", but m...m is hardly probable as "for...for". After a negative, m is 
characteristically "but", and the preceding line "llt^ is negative. 

The best solution here, dictated by the sense of the lines, is to 
take the first m as "for", because it explains "their" lack of knowledge 
of Light, and the second as "but", for it introduces an incompatible 
proposition: 

nmb:i m 

which means But he is acquainted with the terrors of deep darkness. For 
three excellent reasons, the subject of this line cannot be the same as 
the preceding referent of mb. 

1. It is singular and that was almost certainly plural. 

2. The m heralds a contrast. 

3. The sense of this line flatly contradicts the sense of the 
preceding line unless their subjects are different entities. 

Thus we have in effect: 
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They confuse morning and the Shadow of Deathy 
But he is well acquainted with the Shadow of Death 


Who then is the "he" of this line? The sense precludes the possibility 
of its being any of the criminals listed in the preceding verses, there¬ 
fore it must be either one of their victims or the God Who keeps 
popping up in this chapter and Who was last referred to in v.l5. 

There are two further lines with singular subjects in this short 
section, 18a and 18c, and there should be, I suggest, little doubt that 
their subjects are God. But 24:18 has sound title to being one of the 
most difficult verses to decipher in the whole Book of Job. 

He is swifd'^ on the face of the waters 

has all the appearance of a totally irrelevant observation, floating into 
the text from outer space, until we realise that its very irrelevance is 
its purpose, for it is followed by the statement 

Their portion is accursed in the earth 

If we place the emphasis on the triple contrast between these lines, we 
see what they are saying. 


Hs. was swift on the waters. 

(But) Their portion is cursed in the land . 


This, like 7:12 [Am I Yamf Or Tannin^ That You set a watch over mef.) 
is a reference to God’s accomplishments in the containment of the Sea 
and the Sea-Chaos monster who appears at intervals throughout the 
Book of Job under various names. We are encountering a reference 
which would have been instantly comprehended by contemporaries, 
but which is puzzling in the light of the culling of mythological 
elements from the Bible and their excision from mainstream religious 
thought. But there seems no doubt that the conflict with the Sea was 
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a far more significant ingredient of God’s reputation in the time and 
place of the writing of the Book of Job than can be deduced from 
other surviving Biblical literature. T-S considered this verse to be 
related to certain "titans" who were assistants to Leviathany but made 
no attempt to integrate this strange idea into the flow of the chapter. 
The line may additionally be read as a recollection of Gen 1:2. What 
Job is saying, with bitterness, is that God was very successful in 
combatting evil in the sea-monster, but that is not much help in 
rectifying the injustice of those whose suffering takes place on the dry 
land - the victims who are the central concern of Chapter 24. That is, 
he is crying out against a God whose concerns are irrelevant to 
suffering mankind. Those whose portion is accursed in the land are 
assuredly the victims, and not their persecutors as is so often assumed. 
Those versions (based on LXX) which proceed in the optative May they 
be flotsam on the face of the water; May their portion in the land be 
cursed; May none turn aside by way of their vineyards (NJPSV) cannot 
be countenanced at all, for whatever may be said in favour of 
converting the imperfects in 18b and 18c into jussives, nothing can 
justify so treating the noun-clause in 18a. (LXX excludes 18a from the 
cascade of jussives, but leaves it meaningless). 

The use of the verb bbp in 18b is not so much word-play with 
bp in 18a, as an indication of parallel intent. It directs us towards the 
realisation that water and land are intended antitheses. It is fascinating 
to observe how, in the next chapter, Bildad will refer back to this 
contrast with the immortal VQT1Q3 HD:: - He Who made peace in 
His high places [Leviathan operates in both sea and sky], and use it to 
justify God's apportioning of power on earth. 

Line 18c also has God as the subject: 

C'oiD I’ll 

and is merely another way of saying that He neglects His duties towards 
His people: He does not visit vineyardsy with vineyards a reference within 
the chapter to v.6, where the poor are condemned to glean the after¬ 
growth of the vineyard of "the wicked" when God, according to Job, 
expects them to be satisfied with the food resources of the desert. Job in 
his reproach against God, not satisfied with accusing Him of indifferen¬ 
ce, now adds the accusation of wilful ignorance. He cannot bother to 
inspect the evidence. This reference should be seen as confirmatory that 
line 18b refers to the poor, not the criminals. 
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But we should see here also a reference outside the chapter to, 
e.g. Isa 5:1-7, the Song of the Vineyard, culminating in For the vineyard 
of the Lord of hosts is the House of Israel, and the men ofJudah the plant 
of his delight, and Jer 12:7-10, which shows the image persisting 
through the years as a recurrent symbol of Israel and metaphor for its 
people as seen through the eyes of the Lord. 

The complete sense is that the Lord does not turn aside from 
His cosmic concerns to pay due attention to the plight of His people. 
The intransigent phrase "[ii n3E3' emerges as entirely appropriate. 

If this is correct, then there should be little doubt that the 
subject of is also God, whose acquaintance with the terrors of the 
Shadow of Death derives from His battle with the Sea and the 
Sea-monster, to which reference is made again in 38:8-11 iX^ni) and in 
40:32 [Leviathan), The "sandwich" form of the tristich, v.l8, with the 
central line as it were suspended as an anacoluthon between two 
related verses, is common in the Book of Job, see especially 26:14 
below. 

In the next verse, 19, there seems to be the most direct reason 
to suppose that the whole section does relate to sinners, if not to 
criminals. This, incidentally, is an important distinction, for the word 
when it means "to sin", is never used of such serious crimes 
against man as are listed in w. 14-16. It usually refers to transgressions 
against God, but where human offences are involved, they seem to 
amount to little more than being at fault to a fellow man, to having 
done something requiring confession and perhaps restitution. 

i«tDn ibrr nn"D3 

The laconic iKCon has invariably (with one brave exception^^ been 
regarded as a verbless sentence, borrowing bn, "snatch away" from the 
previous line, with the Underworld as the subject and with 
performing the role of noun-object, "the sinners" or "those who sin". 
There are two compelling reasons why this version cannot be. 

3Knn is 3rd person plural perfect indicative of the verb wnn, 
occurring in just this form in Job 1:5 and 8:4. It is neither a noun nor 
a participle, and cannot suitably be construed as such^^. Also the verb 
ibtr is masculine plural in form, and cannot rightfully be "borrowed" 
to service a sentence with a feminine singular subject 

In the Book of Job the passage to is invariably expressed 
without a preposition between the verb of motion and the destination 
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(•nv 7:9; nmn 17:16; and most specifically 'inn' ‘7W 21:13). 
iKton is cognate with each of these, but is an intended contrast or 
antithetical parallel to the last, with which it displays conspicuous 
assonance. Many commentators from D on have noted the contrast 
between this passage and parts of Chapter 21 describing the fate of "the 
wicked", but none has referred to this specific antithesis. 

The sense "to sin" is neither the only, nor the primary meaning 
of the word «ton. The fundamental meaning is "to miss the way," "to 
go astray," from which the concept of sinning is derived. This sense is 
unquestionable in Job 5:24. He who hastens with his feet goes astray 
(Prov 9:12) well illustrates this use. Very simply we may translate blKCi) 
'i«tDn They stray into Sheol - they wander there in an aimless fashion, an 
accidental fate in sharp contrast with the directional inrr bw, They 
descend to Sheol in 21:13, implying in due process and due time. They 
here is the same entity whose portion in the land is accursed, the only 
other genuine plural in the passage, the same souls m torment as those 
of V.12. 

The first line of this verse has its own fascination Drought and 
also heat consume the snow-waters is first of all an image drawn from 
the desert, and so relates specifically to those driven into the desert, of 
whom Job has already said that God considers this an adequate 
environment for them. The desert is their bread (c'liJjb cnb lb riDi:;, 
v.5c); now comes the consideration of their water. Other aspects of the 
line are of interest - the word bt:, by no means the expected word in 
such an image, is used here for the third time in the chapter. Their 
flocks are seized; their fatherless children snatched from the breast; and 
now their water is stolen by the inanimate agents of God, drought and 
heat. Are we to ignore the fact that Job's flocks and children were 
seized and slain before he personally was placed in peril.^ Not only are 
Job's sympathies evident in this, but his very identity is inextricably 
interwoven with that of the unfortunates of Chapter 24. 

Line 19a is not, as often assumed, a simile; nor is it a parallel. 
It is a condition. When the climatic stringency becomes extreme, with 
the coincidence of drought and heat, these people, depending on 
unreliable sources both of food (bread) and water (snow-water, not 
river or cistern), simply perish. The whole is designed to reflect the 
insignificance, both in reality and in God’s eyes, of these victims of an 
injustice which He Himself sanctions. God alone is responsible for 
drought and heat. 
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We are not entitled to overlook either, even if we cannot 
account for it satisfactorily, the similarity between this description and 
the vignette of Job's "brothers" in 6:15-20, with its discussion of 
streams and snow and ice and those who were "snuffed out" in the 
(his, ?His) heat. 

Verse 20 is the first in which the collective is treated as singular, 
and for this too there is a reason. The first two lines, coming immedi¬ 
ately after the record of the trivial death of the victims read: 


The "womb" forgets him; the worm pPD him; 
He is no longer remembered. 


While difficult to decipher in detail, there is no doubt as to their drift 
- he disappears totally from the earth and all remembrance of him 
vanishes. Perhaps we should revocalize Dn"i to give a proper parallel: 
When the vulture is done with one, the worm enjoys him, or perhaps nn"! 
here is an allusion all the way back to 1:21 where the earth itself is 
figured as the womb (but there it was ]tD3). There is surely an intended 
contrast between nD"i ipnn and bn]"'3n ib'ipnn of 21:33; perhaps the 
victim is sweet to the worm, while the earth itself is sweet to the 
wicked coming to it when a long and prosperous life has made it a 
welcome resting place, but our understanding of the verb is too 
deficient for certainty. The connection between the two uses of this 
rare word is pointed by the use of the masculine form with the 
feminine subject, nD"i. 

The reason for the use of the singular in the couplet is that, of 
the singular worm and vulture, each is responsible for the forgetting 
or consuming of only one of the victims. To say the worm feeds 
sweetly on them is making altogether too much of a feast! 

Injustice is broken like a tree, the third line of v.20, a somewhat 
clumsy image, has a dual message. The injustice of the death of the 
victims is obliterated with the rapid disappearance of all trace of them, 
but It is obliterated like a broken tree - in reality eternally resurgent, 
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Though there is hope for the tree. 

If it be cut dowriy that it will again renew 
And its shoots not cease. 

If its root grow old in the earth 
And in the dust its trunk die. 

At the scent of water it will bud 

And put forth boughs like a sapling (14:7-9). 


The water, whose lack finished off the victims, revives injustice (the 
tree) by its very scent. We are doubtless also expected to remember in 
this connection that men lie down to rise no more (14:12). 

We now have for these verses: 


17 For as one to them are the morning and the shadow of Death 
But well He knows the terrors of the shadow of Death. 

18 Swift was He on the face of water 
Their portion is accursed in the land - 
He does not turn aside to visit vineyards! 


19 When both drought and heat consume the snow-waters 
They stray into Sheol. 

20 Mother-earth forgets each one, the worm edulcorates him; 
He is no more remembered^ 

And injustice is smashed like a tree. 


Verses 21-24 

The next section begins with the Janus-like word This has the 
primary, and by far the more common meaning, to care for^ to feed 
tenderlyy and secondarily the opposite sense, to devour (v.2). If we 
accept that the discussion of the rebels against the Light ended in v.l7, 
there is no justification for ascribing the secondary meaning here, and 
we should read He tended... or, perhaps better, following the form in 
Gen 49:24, He Who tended... 
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There is little doubt that the principal subject of w. 21-24 is 
God, Whose behaviour is more and more being revealed as the 
passionate preoccupation of the chapter. It is surely He Who is aroused 
and trusts not the living. Whose eyes are upon their ways, and Who 
- is gone (nol They are gone which is and in any case absurd when 
followed by their being brought low). With this understanding the 
passage runs quite easily and logically, with the final figure of a brief 
flowering and a speedy culling following desertion by God being a 
restatement of 12:23 He increased the nations and destroyed them; Spread 
the nations abroad and then abandoned them. 

The passage proceeds: 


21 He Who tended the barren who bore not 
And the widow whom none rejoiced, 

22 And dragged down the mighty in his prime. 

Is aroused, and He trusts not the living. 

23 One may give Him His due for security, and rest easy, 
But His eyes are upon their ways. 

24 When they rise up a little, He is gone; 

And they are brought low, like all men. They retract 
And are lopped off, like a head of com. 


Again the alternation of singular and plural is deliberate and purpose¬ 
ful. It IS one man, Job (whoever he stands for), who has paid His due 
to God, and thought he might rest securely (cf. 12:4-6), but it is the 
nation upon whose ways the eyes of God are fixed. 

The idea of the arousal of God was implicit in the reference to 
His days at the beginning of the chapter. In this sad and beautiful 
conclusion to Chapter 24, Job recalls the compassionate God he once 
thought he knew, and shows his bewilderment at the turn of events 
which cut off the Jewish state in full stride (and cut him down in the 
allegorical parallel). Of especial interest is the juxtaposition of the two 
apparently contradictory statements - He is aroused and He is gone. The 
contradiction is only apparent, for He is gone means that He has 
severed the intimate relationship between Him and His people (Deut 
31:18), a complaint made earlier in this speech (23:8,9), while He is 
aroused shows Him in His daemonic aspect, judging the whole earth. 

The chapter ends with these final words of defiance, which 
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reveal unquestionably that what Job has been saying has been in 
contradiction, not of what he himself has said previously, but of the 
theses of the comforters: 


25 And if it is not so, then who will give me the lie 
And reduce my words to noughtf 


With this reinterpretation of the entire second half of the chapter, 
from V.13 to v. 24, we observe that all reason for disqualifying it from 
Job's mouth, or for tampering with it in any way, has disappeared. It 
is not the exemplary fate of the wicked, but the melancholy fate of the 
poor that the speaker is describing, and this is a topic appropriate only 
to Job, who is now in a mood to arraign divine injustice wherever he 
thinks he perceives it. 


2. Chapter 25 

Bildad's speech is so short that we may quote it in full; 


It is His to decide who should rule and who tremble^^y 
Hisy Who made peace in His high places. 

Is there any limit to His armiesf 

And upon whom does His light not shinef 

How then can man be justified with Godf 

And how shall he be acquitted that is born of woman f 

If He drapes the moon that it shine not 

And the stars are not bright in His eyes. 

How much less man^ the worm! 

And mankind, a maggot! 


The assault on this speech has been based entirely on its brevity’^, and 
emendations suggested have consisted of the addition to it of large 
portions either of Chapter 24'^ or of the following Chapter 26^^. It is 
appropriate to quote D&G's assessments^ for it underlines that there 
is no ground in the speech itself for suspecting its completeness, but 
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that suspicions depend only on the characters of the adjacent speeches. 


In the brevity of Bildad's speech and the absence of the attribution 
of any third speech to Sophar, it has frequently been held that the 
poet provided a formal indication that the friends had exhausted 
their arguments and thrown up the case. This explanation might be 
more favourably entertained if everything else in 22-27 containing 
the third cycle of speeches were in order; but this is not so. 


Bildad's speech has two components. The first two verses take up Job's 
challenge to prove him a liar. The first line asserts that it is God's 
prerogative to decide who shall be "on top" and who underneath - 
Job's protests against the current ordering of society are illegitimate. 
The second line refers to the subjugation of God's celestial rivals 
recorded mainly in Akkadian mythology, but also fully integrated into 
the Book of Job^^ The implication is that God has proved His 
statecraft in a harder school than earth, justifying His assumption of 
the power specified in the first line. 

The second verse is intended as a refutation of the plea, implicit 
throughout Chap. 24, explicit in 24:13b,c, that if the poor have 
neglected to "follow the Light", it is because they have had no 
opportunity. The opportunity is universal, declares Bildad. God's Light 
(=Sun) rises on all, and His troops (? = stars or angels) are numberless. 
No-one has the excuse of ignorance. The addition to this section of the 
bulk of Chap. 26, as for instance G proposes, would merely dilute this 
argument with a large number of "facts" about God which are 
irrelevant to the point Bildad seeks to make. 

The last three verses are, as innumerable commentators have 
remarked, a paraphrastic amalgamation of Eliphaz's statements in 
4:17-19 and 15:14-16'^ That is first, they are quite unoriginal, and 
second, they recapitulate the opening argument of the comforters' case. 
These two considerations add considerable weight to the contention, 
referred to by D&G, that the brevity of this speech and the absence 
of Zophar's are indications of the exhaustion of the friends' case. The 
fact that Bildad's speecii ends with a quotation, indeed a quotation of 
a quotation, is, as we shall see, of great importance to the understan¬ 
ding of Job's response to it, while the fact that Chapter 26 does open 
with a riposte to each of the two sections of Bildad's speech as it now 
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stands in the MT makes it scarcely feasible to do as P recommends, 
and attach the bulk of Chapter 26 after these verses. However, as the 
attack on the integrity of Chap. 25 has always been predicated on 
errors of attribution in Chaps. 24 and/or 26, its defence must in the 
end rest on the establishment of their authenticity. 


3. Chapter 26 

Chapter 26 has always puzzled readers because, rather like Chapter 28, 
no matter where positioned or to whom attributed, the bulk of it (w. 
5-14), apparently a hymn of praise to God, has no realistic connection 
or relevance to the book. Attribution to Job seems at first sight the 
least likely of all possibilities. 

The opening two verses clearly do belong to Job, for they 
consist of generalised abuse of Bildad as one whose friendship, help and 
counsel are worthless. This seems a reaction to Bildad's dismissal of 
Job’s excuses for the ignorance of the poor - an angry accusation of 
lack of charity. Likewise there is no reason to doubt that v.4 W'ith 
whose help did you utter your words? And whose spirit ('D~nD0:) issued 
from you? is spoken by Job, as a contemptuous charge of unoriginality, 
apparently of plagiarism of the words of Eliphaz. 

Many commentators simply pass this verse by, but D remarked 
more that 100 years ago that Bildad is using the words of Eliphaz here, 
and therefore read the second stich as a sneer at this plagiarism. D&G 
contradict this and claim that Job is telling Bildad he had God's help 
in speaking, but this seems pietistic, pointless, and out of place. The 
true point of the verse lies one step beyond D's insight. When Eliphaz 
delivered this message for the first time in 4:17-19, he claimed that it 
was told to him by a spirit (nn) which visited him in the middle of the 
night (4:12-16). Now, when Bildad delivers the same message. Job is 
asking him, in the nastiest way, which spirit dictated the message to 
him! Job did not appreciate this message - that all men are sinners in 
God's eyes - the first time he heard it. Now he is truly enraged at 
having it forced upon him for the third time. 

With this understanding we are able to approach the intriguing 
V.5 from a novel angle of vision. It reads: 


uo rnriD ibbn' c'Ksnn 
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This is always read: The shades writhe under the waters and their 
inhabitants^ which contradicts everything that is recorded about the 
state of the shades of the dead in Sheol in Middle Eastern literature, 
and seems supremely disconnected from anything within a hundred 
miles of the Book of Job. It is somehow usually interpreted as 
honouring God! 

Whether the initial n is correctly the definite article (avoided 
where possible in Hebrew verse, especially in Job, and even in prose 
not used with D'KSn), or properly a mark of interrogation, it is impossi¬ 
ble to be certain. The question form found in LXX makes the 
intention even clearer, but there is little to choose between sarcastic 
question and sarcastic assertion. In this verse again a crucial word has 
been consistently mistranslated. ibbllT’ is the always passive PoTal form 
of the verb bin, and means on this and every occasion where it is 
employed in the Bible (including Job 15:7) They were brought forth. It 
would be hard to find a clearer example of translators giving preceden¬ 
ce to interpretation over accuracy than this, as attested by D&G when 
they declare that to be brought forth is not a suitable sense ^ a rare 
example of scholars rejecting the concordant evidence of MT and 
LXX. The meanings writhe, tremble are legitimate for the Qal and the 
active PoTel, but neither Po'lal nor Hophal means anything other 
than essentially "to be born". Thus the meaning of the verse, if 
affirmative, is: 


The shades have been brought forth 
From under the waters and their denizens 


Alternatively, it asks if this is so. There is no difficulty in interpretat¬ 
ion. Job is answering (or extending) his own question as to the identity 
of Bildad's spirit-prompter. He must have been (or was he?) one of the 
shades of the dead, released from the Underworld to "help" this 
hapless victim of Job's irony. But "released" is not quite what this 
diabolical author has in mind! Nor is it the true meaning of ibbin' 
which, in connection with the dead, is a first-class paradox. 

The next verse seems to follow innocently and logically: 
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Sheol is naked before him 
And Abaddon uncovered! 


Before Bildad, not God, for so far it is apparent that the speech is all 
about Bildad and not at all about God, and that, by corollary, it is 
most certainly spoken by Job himself. The verse is based on Prov 
15:11. 

This is: mri' lyi bin;:} - Sheol and Abaddon are before the 

Lord ' How much more then the hearts of mankinds Job 26:6 is Dili; 
jDiHb moD As always, it is upon the difference that we 

must concentrate if we are to find out the last nuance of meaning. The 
Underworld is before the Lord, but it is naked before Bildad. Abaddon 
is before the Lord, but it is uncovered to Bildad. These are very strange 
metaphors for the accessibility of places, or of knowledge about them. 
They are in fact sexual images, and joined to ibbin" of the preceding 
verse they suggest that Bildad has actually engendered the spirits who 
have been born of the Underworld and Abaddon, and delivered from 
under (nnnD) the waters. This veiled accusation of mental necrophilia 
must be designed to make Bildad regret his lese majeste in accepting 
Job's rash invitation to anyone to prove him a liar. 

From V.7 to v.l3, the speaker seems to be recording the 
principal accomplishments of the Deity, each verse emphasising that 
"he" did this, or "his" rebuke, power, understanding, spirit, hand, as 
the active agent. Most significantly, God is mentioned nowhere in this 
section. It is of course possible to argue stubbornly that nevertheless 
these verses are about God, even though we cannot know why or by 
whom they are spoken, and this stand will perhaps lead to the 
retention of the conviction of disorder in the text, even though w. 5 
& 6 have now been accounted for satisfactorily. It is equally possible 
to argue that Job's sarcasm continues to soar to ever greater heights, 
and that he is lampooning Bildad's pretensions as he himself was 
lampooned when asked if he was horn before the hills (15:7), and as he 
IS yet to be lampooned by God Himself with You know, because you 
were born then, and the number of your days is vast! (38:21), and a dozen 
brutal and unanswerable questions. Such certainly seems to be one of 
the techniques of this debate, so that it is probable that Job is jeering 
that if the man is like God in that the secrets of the Underworld are 
open to him, then he must be like God in his powers and accomplish- 
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merits! Job's venom at his friends’ falsity is finally gushing forth in this 
chapter like pus from a lanced carbuncle. At last Job loses his temper. 

The author has provided us with an adjudicator for this dispute, 
the final verse 14: 


If these be but the fringes of his ways 

And what a whisper of a word was heard of him! 

Who, then, will understand the thunder of his mightf 


The middle line betrays the secret, for in describing his night-message, 
Eliphaz used these words: 


Now a word was secretly brought to me 
And my ear received a whisper thereof 


With Eliphaz's message re-presented to the reader's attention, there 
should be no doubt that the whisper of a word, yott), is an intention¬ 
al reference to the irijD of 4:12. By this time Bildad and his 

spirit counsellor have become hopelessly intertwined in Job's diatribe. 
The Book of Job is woven together by gossamer threads linking the 
chapters, and this is one of them. The word yotD occurs nowhere else 
in the Bible. 

There is thus every probability that the whole of Chapter 26 
has been correctly ascribed to Job in MT, QT and LXX. 


4. Chapter 27 

Contrary to the practice found elsewhere in the Dialogue, this chapter, 
although following without interruption another speech attributed to 
Job, has a fresh formal introduction, And Job resumed (^oj his parable, 
and said: The form of this introduction differs from all preceding 
chapter introductions which are in the uniform style, And Job answered 
and said:. This feature has frequently been taken as indicating that 
there is indeed a missing speech between Job's undoubted 26:4 and this 
chapter. But far from accounting for it, that hypothesis leaves the 
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departure from uniform style unexplained. It would indeed be fair to 
state dogmatically that, were we confronting the disordered fragments 
of what was once a regular third cycle of speeches, and if the begin¬ 
ning of Chap. 27 were the beginning of Job's final speech in reply to 
Zophar in that cycle, then the introduction to Chap. 27 has to be in 
the uniform style of all "cycle speech" introductions, and the existing 
form of the introduction is incompatible with the third cycle hypo¬ 
thesis. That is, unless one chooses to make the assumption that the 
introduction has been altered by a redactor so incompetent that he has 
made confusion worse confounded. 

It is possible to account for the present form of the introduc¬ 
tion as follows: Instead of thinking in terms of a "third cycle" it seems 
proper to consider the entire section from Chap. 23 on as an interrupt¬ 
ed monologue. The variation in style of the introduction to Chap, 27 
should be taken as an intended clue to the monologuic nature of the 
post-second cycle speeches. In this analysis, Job and the author 
consider the friends' case to be concluded at the end of Chap. 22, 
which is Eliphaz's final summing up. Chaps, 23 to 31 are one long 
monologue by Job, his "parable" (be?G), interrupted by Bildad's brief 
and unoriginal speech of Chap. 25, and the furious response (Chap. 26) 
which this elicited from Job. Looked at in this way, the variant form 
of the introduction does not at all suggest that a speech has dropped 
out. 

The first five verses (2-6) of Chap. 27, a magnificent oath of 
moral independence, are incontestably Job's. They assert righteousness, 
no longer out of fear of God, but despite Him. These verses may well 
be considered a landmark in the history of ideas, the development of 
moral philosophy. 


Until I die, I shall not doff my integrity from me. 

To my righteousness I cling, and never let it go. 

My heart shall not reproach me all the days of my life. 


The remainder of the chapter has been treated in various ways by 
modern scholars, but almost all have agreed in assigning a large part of 
it to the "lost speech of Zophar." The problem which has worried all 
commentators is the close resemblance between the later part of the 
speech and the propositions advanced by the comforters about the fate 
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of the wicked throughout the second cycle. They have taken the view 
that these sentiments are quite inappropriate for Job. 

In what follows I shall seek to demonstrate that only Job could 
have spoken these words. There are two sections. The first, w. 7-10, 
opens with the sentence: Let my enemy be as the wicked and him who 
rises me up against me as the unjust. This is a firm denial of the 
accusation (22:15-20) that Job is in sympathy with the wicked. Job may 
believe that the wicked control their own earthly destinies (21:16), but 
it was an unjust and untrue deduction from this that he envied or 
sympathised with them. A is probably also correct in seeing it as a 
reference to the custom whereby a false accuser was made to suffer the 
penalty for the offence with which he had charged the accused. 

The remainder of the section is devoted to the explanation of 
why Job has no wish to associate himself with the fate of the wicked, 
but wishes it on his enemies instead. This is essentially because the 
wicked man lives in a state of alienation from God and cannot call 
upon Him and expect an answer when in trouble, as Job always has 
done and still does (12:4b). 


Will God hear his cry 

When trouble comes to himf 

Will he have pleasure in the Almightyf 

And call upon God for all seasons? 


So 27:9,10. 

Therefore, and only for this reason, the profit of wickedness is 
not worth the loss. This is nothing like what the friends have been 
saying. Job puts forward a spiritual reason for virtue while they 
advance practical ones. Job's reason follows logically and directly from 
the opening fanfare of the chapter. He will maintain his integrity, he 
will not commit sin, for thereby he would forfeit the right to accuse 
God, to appeal to God, even at this late stage to expect recognition 
from God. The ungodly cannot come before Him (13:16). In the 
certitude of his rectitude Job can and does call upon God for all seasons 
(ri!;~‘7:)3), even from the pit of despair into which that same God has 
cast him. There is no real difficulty in accepting Job as the speaker of 
this section. Indeed far greater problems are caused by the assumption 
that it is spoken by any of the friends. 
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It is the second section, commencing at v.ll and dealing with 
the fate of the wicked at the hand of God, which has caused the 
greatest trouble. The first impression it gives is that Job is merely 
repeating what the comforters themselves have been saying ad nauseam 
on this subject, even to the extent of an almost verbatim quotation of 
Zophar's last words (20:29) near the start of the section (27:13). If we 
are to be made to accept that what follows is authentically Job's, it is 
necessary that two propositions be demonstrated - that the description 
does not materially contradict anything else that Job has said, and that 
it does materially conflict with the descriptions of the same phenome¬ 
non by Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar. Certainly the introduction to the 
section, if read straightforwardly, threatens an all-out contradiction of 
the comforters' thesis, and the repetition of Zophar's last words, with 
the emphasis shifted, reinforces this promise: 


Let me teach you (pL) what is in God's hand. 

What is with the Almighty I shall not conceal. 

Behold you all have witnessed it 

Why then do you vainly mouth vanityf 

This IS the portion of the wicked man with God^ 

The heritage of tyrants, which they receive from the Almighty. 


27:11-13 


Plainly "this" in v.l3 means "this (penalty) and not what you have 
said", and by extension, "this and only this". The singular "me" and 
the plural "you" show beyond doubt that this is Job speaking to his 
friends, so that if we cannot accept the remainder of the chapter as 
Job's rival version of the fate of the wicked, we must postulate (as G 
actually does) yet another lost section of this insupportable "Third 
Cycle" which does contain that version. 

The subsequent verses make only two points: 

(a) w. 14-18: that the posterity of the wicked will not profit 
from his depredations, but rather will suffer to the point of ultimate 
extinction. 

(b) w. 19-23: that ultimately the wicked man will die suddenly 
and in terror. 

The first of these points Job has never contested; his concern 
has always been for the punishment of the wicked to be meted out in 
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their own lifetimes, and this, he has claimed, does not happen (21:13, 
17-18, 30-31). A justice postponed is no justice in his eyes. 

The second point is new, and at first sight seems to conflict 
with 21:13, 22-26 and 32 in all of which Job seems to be describing the 
easy and honoured death of the wicked. Let us examine these more 
closely. 
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21:32 gives only an external picture of the funeral of the wicked, 
conducted with pomp and respect, in accordance with the 
principle well marked by all men, that the sins of the wicked are 
blotted out by death. There is nothing here to deny the agony 
and terror of his last moments, of his abandonment in extremis 
by God. 


Job thus merely seems to be setting the record straight by asserting 
that the death of the wicked is not to be envied. 

In what way does this version differ from that of the friends? 
Why does he describe their dissertations on the subject of the wicked 
as - vanity (21:34 as well as 27:12)? The descriptions of the wicked 
are contained mainly in the three speeches of the second cycle. 

In Chap 15, Eliphaz paints the direst picture of misery and fear 
m which the wicked are destined to wallow, as the people they have 
plundered hound them into poverty, isolation and despair. 

In Chapter 18, Bildad describes how horror and terror dog the 
brute's footsteps, with the earth conspiring against him. 

In Chapter 20, Zophar depicts the vengeance of man and God 
pursuing him to a violent end in battle. 

Add to these 4:8, 5:2-7, 8:11-15, and 11:20, lines from earlier 
speeches of the friends, and we find that they seek to overwhelm Job 
with the impression that the wicked suffer for their crimes during their 
own lifetimes. This is the which Job so despises and resents, a 
sentimental view of life at odds with all experience, especially his own. 

There is nothing to envy in the life, or the death, of the 
wicked, but reality must not be denied, the true penalty must be 
understood, and Job's own case must be sharply distinguished from 
that of the wicked. The penalty for a life of evil is the loss of 
something infinitely more precious than any that has yet been taken 
from Job - the right, reserved for upright men (13:16, 23:7, 27:9) to 
approach God, the certainty of continuity through the ages for his 
posterity, and the embrace of death as a friend. 

The speech, I believe, can only be Job's, and while the method 
of argumentation is not as clear and explicit as a modern writer would 
have made it (he would have said "This and only this..."), it follows a 
clear logic and makes the same sharp point - this and this alone is how 
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God punishes evil men, and the rest of what you have said on the 
subject is eyewash! 

Another reason may be adduced to show that the MT is correct 
in attributing Chapter 27 in its entirety to Job, Despite its limitless 
originality, the Book of Job is not by any means composed in a void. 
It is tied to the rest of the Hebrew Bible by innumerable quotations, 
allusions and references. This is very much the case with Chapter 27, 
which is intimately related to the so-called Job-Psalm, No.73^\ This 
Psalm is a beautiful and epoch-making meditation by one who, like 
Job, had endured great suffering and who, like Job, came close to the 
conclusion that wickedness was better rewarded than virtue. 


Surely in vain have I cleansed my heart 
And washed my hands in innocence; 

For all the day 1 have plagued. 

And my chastisement came every morning. 

Ps 73:13,14 


Unlike Job, this sufferer kept silent about his feelings, saying that if he 
spoke out he would have been faithless to the generation of Thy children 
(v.l5). He finally came to exactly the same conclusion as that given in 
these last verses of Chap. 27 of Job; 


Panic makes him ebb, like the flood. 

One night a tempest will steal him away. 

A wind from the east will carry him off and he depart. 
And it will whirl him away from his home. 

He will hurl it at him without stint. 

He will fly, fleeing from its power. 

He will clap His hands at him 
And hiss him off the stage. 


Psalm 73:17-19 is: 
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Until I entered the sanctuary of God 
And considered their end. 

Surely Thou set test them in slippery places; 

Thou hurlest them down in utter ruin. 

How are they become a desolation in a moment! 
They are wholly consumed hy terrors. 


In the Psalm the avoidance of the agnoy of death in a state of 
alienation from God more than compensates for all the material 
advantages of an evil life. This is exactly the same statement that is to 
be found more vividly in Chap. 27 of the Book of Job. This coinciden¬ 
ce of views between the speaker of Chap, 27 and one whose situation 
was similar to Job's and whose earlier train of thought had run parallel 
to his, lends the strongest support to the contention that Job is the 
speaker of the entire chapter. 


5. The Architecture of the Dialogue 

The final aspect of this "Third-Cycle" problem which must be 
addressed is that of the actual composition of the two cycles which 
have, presumably, been properly preserved. If we judge entirely by the 
chapter divisions of the modern Hebrew Bible, there seems every 
reason to accept the conventional view of the structure, that the Job 
speech-cycle contains six speeches. Chapter divisions are, however, a 
late imposition on the original text. In QT, except for blank lines 
between Chaps. 26 and 27 and Chaps. 31 and 32, and blank spaces 
between Chaps. 19 and 20 and lines 40:5 and 6, there is no sign of such 
divisions. Unfortunately all of QT earlier than Chap. 17 has been lost. 
It IS a simple deduction that where a change of speakers occurs there 
is intended something like a chapter division, but under all other 
circumstances it seem likely that the judgement of one "editor" is 
responsible for the existing state of the text in this regard. 

If we examine the first two cycles from a thematic point of 
view, we find that, while Job veers from theme to theme within each 
cycle, the two companions of Eliphaz merely repeat the respective 
themes of Eliphaz's speeches in each of the two cycles. Thus in Chaps. 
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4 & 5 Eliphaz discusses the inevitable association between suffering and 
sin, the universal tendency of all mankind to sin, the reciprocity 
between the mercy and the justice functions of God, and the efficacy 
of repentance if only Job would undertake it. In Chap. 8, Bildad 
appeals to Job to make repentance in confidence that he will be 
restored if he does so, points out the inevitable association between sin 
and suffering, and renews the appeal to repent. Zophar tells Job that 
he must be guilty, that man cannot penetrate the secrets of God but 
that God knows when men have sinned, and then adds his appeal to 
Job to repent and turn to God for forgiveness, promising in his turn 
Job's restoration. 

In the second cycle Eliphaz from 15:17 onwards describes the 
terrible state in which the wicked is condemned to live (see Chap. 4 
above), while in Chaps. 18 and 20 Bildad and Zophar do no more than 
repeat this description in their own words. Thematically, each of the 
two cycles is hermetically distinct, but the first half of Chapter 15 
disturbs this neat arrangement, being wholly related to the themes of 
the first cycle, reproaching Job for his reactions to the comfort which 
has been offered to him, and winding up by repeating in fresh words 
the "dream message" of Chapter 4. 

From this, it seems that the best way of regarding Chap. 15 is 
that it comprises two distinct speeches, w. 2-16 and w. 17-35. In this 
regard v.l7 has all the hallmarks of an opening salvo rather than a part 
of any continuity: 1 shall declare to you! Hear me! And let me relate 
what I have seen: 

If then we take Chapter 15 as a dual speech, half related to the 
first cycle and half to the second, we discover a speech cycle of the 
form E:J:B:J:Z:J:E, which must then assign to Chapter 22 the role of 
Eliphaz's final address in the second cycle, and not that of the opening 
of the third. What Eliphaz actually does in Chapter 22 is first to bring 
out into the open the hidden elements of the second cycle; that is he 
boldly accuses Job of the sms of the wicked - tyranny over a nation, 
and then, returning to the dominant feature of the first cycle, he again 
appeals to him to repent and promises him God's mercy if he does so. 
Thus Chap. 22 serves not only as a conclusion for the second cycle, 
but a conclusion to the entire case of the three comforters. 

There is nothing in Chapter 22 which resembles either Bildad's 
Chapter 25 or any of those parts of Job's speeches in Chaps. 24, 26 and 
27 which have at various times been suspected of belonging to the 
comforters' speeches in a Third Cycle. That is to say, it is impossible 
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to construct from any extant material a Third Cycle which is 
thematically consistent in the way that the first and second cycles are. 
This being the case, it appears that each cycle consists of seven 
speeches, beginning and ending with Eliphaz, and that there is nothing 
left of Chapters 22-27 to justify the long- and widely-held theory of a 
third cycle of speeches. 

Each separate item of the case for a mangled "Third Cycle" of 
the Book of Job can be countered, and the transmitted text and its 
attributions justified. There is no disorder in the last exchange between 
Job and his friends, no missing speech, and no "Third Cycle". The 
probable plan of the debate is an introduction by Job, two cycles of 
speeches each opened and closed by Eliphaz, in which each of the 
other friends speaks once and Job replies to each of the three separate¬ 
ly. Thereafter Job begins a monologue which is interrupted briefly by 
Bildad, and then by Job himself angrily retorting to the interruption. 
The monologue then resumes, modulating in Chap. 29 into a soliloquy 
which continues until we read in 31:40: 

The words of Job are ended. 
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Notes Chapter IX 


1. B. Kennicott Remarks on Select Passages of the Old Testament, 1787, pp. 169-70. 

2. See D&G pp.xxxviii - xl. 

3. p. 208 

4. For example, G, T-S, H, Hartley, etc. 

5. J.G.E. Hoffman, Hiob, 1891. 

6. T. Heath, An Essay Towards a New English Version of the Book of Job, 1756 

7. Annals of Sennacherib Pritchard, p.288. 

8. Pritchard, pp.441-444. 

9. There are two Biblical references to God's protecting His favourites from the 
sight of His vengeance: 11 Kings 22:20, Hulda the prophetess to Josiah, and Isaiah 57:1. 
See pp.99. 

24:1 is VQ' ’irn-«‘:5 vr'- nornv '-;dq rno, but there is the disjunctive accent Dehi 

on 'IDD, suggesting a pause after "Why?" The times are not hidden from the Almighty 
is an incontestable proposition. VThy are the times not hidden from the Almighty? is 
indefensible. VThy are the times not laid up or reserved by the Almighty? is difficult to 
understand, and leads to uncharacteristic calls for Job to have the pleasure of 
witnessing His judgement executed. Such an introduction to the chapter is in complete 
contradiction of its contents. 

10. Gesenius #144 f,g. Translating these as passive obviates any necessity for 
supplying imaginary subjects for them. The common resource of providing an 
impersonal subject is not satisfactory as the "they" who are doing these things cannot 
be characterless, and are therefore not truly impersonal. 

11. The Hebrew is which is usually taken to mean and they pasture them. Some 
commentators maintain that this makes sense in the context (e.g. H) but I am unable 
to accept it. This is a recital of the injuries done to the subjects of the chapter, and the 
feeding of their stolen flocks is out of these bounds. This secondary meaning of vm 
is usually wrongly assumed for 24:21. 

12. They are: AV, P, NJPSV; Those are: D&G; Some there are : NEB; These are: JPS; 
The evildoers rebel: G. 

13. BJ p.265, etc. 

14. The verb is to be light in any of several ways, but the adjective ‘^^p, found 
twelve times apart from this passage, never means anything but swift. In Jer 3:9 where 
the meaning seems to be lightness of moral character, the word functions not as an 
adjective but a noun. The reading He is flotsam /or perhaps htxter, foam) on the face of 
the waters is very attractive, particularly if the subject is taken to be the poor who 
stray aimlessly into Sheol in the next verse. But such a solution infringes the 
consistency of number most grievously, as well as invoking a wholly novel sense for 

15. Bernard, p.218 is the exception. He translates They glide down to the grave, but 
no explanation is given for the exotic glide. The interpretation which he gives is that 
this is a figure for the ease of the death of the sinner. 

J. Emerton (pers. comm.) draws my attention to Gesenius #155n as a possible 
authority for taking the verb as functioning nominally, but none of the examples there 
is so stark as this. 
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16. lOi? insT ‘x?on. Usually rendered Dominion and fear are with Him^ but ‘?loon is 
properly the conferring of dominion as in Ps 8:7, so that this seems to be the meaning. 
The non-causative reading leaves the statement purposeless in the context. Also it 
surely cannot be right to accept a causative sense for "fear" and reject the same for the 
Hiph'il-derived "dominion". Although the intensive sense is supported by the 
Lexicons, there is no good reason for making this exception. Indeed all that is achieved 
is to sever Chap. 25 from the theme of the preceding chapter which deals, inter alia, 
with social hierarchy. T-S "corrects" the word to the Hiph'il participle to yield much 
the same sense as this version. 

17. G, BGM, p.96; P, p.xx; DficG, quoted in text below, etc. 

18. Hoffman op. cit. 

19. Credit for this suggestion seems to belong to A. Elzas The Book of Job, 1872 
p.83. An unusual proposal of Stuhlman {1804) is the addition of Chapter 28 to Bildad's 
speech. 

20. P, xxxviii. 

21. Cf. the various references to Leviathan, Rahab, Yam, etc. A.S.Peake, The 
Century Bible: Job, 1904, may have been the first to connect this line with the mythical 
battle between Marduk and Tiamat. See especially, however, 24:18. 

22. Shall man be more just than Godf 

The creature more pure than its Makerf etc. 4:17-19 

and 

What is man that he should be clean^ 

And he that is bom of woman that he should be rights 15:14-16. 

23. The expressibn is Gunkel's (quoted in O.S. Rankin, Israel's Wisdom Literature, 
Schoken Books, NY, 1969, p.l48). 




X 

Elihu's Last Words 


Biblical poets are not always meticulous in observing the jingle-war¬ 
ning of the Victorian moralist: 

If you your lips would keep from slips 

These things observe with care: 

Of whom you speak; whom you speak; 

And how, and when, and where. 

That is to say that they do not always make clear who are the 
referents of pronouns used as subjects, objects or owners, datives or 
ablatives, or of those Hebrew verbs which incorporate their own 
subjects within their forms. What is more, many of them have a habit 
of changing these referents in the midst of a sentence or a passage, 
sometimes leaving the reader to follow a path rather like a ski slalom. 
The alternation of singulars and plurals in Job 24:15-20 (v.s. Chap. IX) 
has exactly this effect, and has led many scholars to conclude that the 
author simply disregarded number altogether! The most attentive 
student of a text may become lost as the poet modulates from one 
subject to another without notice. 

Such problems are particularly numerous m the Book of Job in 
which there are many sections in which the subject of discussion is 
unspecified, and where the context allows of more than one solution, 
and some of these are crucial to the understanding of the work as a 
whole. 

There is an ever-present danger that an unidentified referent, 
one which is not spelled out beyond ambiguity by text or context, will 
become a misidentified referent, to the almost irreparable confusion 
and distortion of the text. The following chapter is an analysis of one 
such accident. 

lib inKrnn 

11!;: Kb 


This cri de coeur must be one of the outstanding examples of a 
misidentified referent in the Hebrew Bible. I know of no speculation 
by any commentator as to to whom this call is addressed nor who 
might be the "him" of t> other than the assertion by T-S that the verse 
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refers to "it" - the darkness - against which Job's friends are incapable 
of composing spells! All others have automatically assumed that Elihu 
in this verse 37:19 is demanding from Job instruction in how to 
address God, although many, seeing the extraordinary incongruity of 
this idea, have assumed the question to be deeply sarcastic. H and G 
embrace this resource with enthusiasm. 

It is not difficult to see that the verse: 

Reveal to us what we should say to him! 

cannot order our speech because of (or compete with) the 

darkness 

can hardly be a straight request by Elihu to Job for advice on how to 
address God. There is no occasion for him or any of the three 
comforters to address Him, and still less for Job to wish them to do 
so, or to seek their help in his suit with God as is sometimes assumed. 
Job has in 13:7-12 warned them of what will happen to them if they 
attempt to draw His attention to themselves. Not only for this reason 
is Job the last person on earth to whom they would turn for advice in 
such an enterprise - Job whose own mouth condemns him, (15:6) who 
reels off words without thinking (35:16), who talks without sense and 
whose words are without discernment (34:35), and who follows the way 
of the wicked (22:15; 34:36). Every word which Job has addressed to 
God has sent shivers down the spines of all four of them. 

Were the verse "ironic" (G) or "deeply sarcastic" (H) it would 
constitute a betrayal of Elihu's promises in 32:14 and 33:7 that he 
would not address Job in the way that the friends have done and that 
his "pressure" would not be heavy on him. But more important than 
this is the fact that the idea of a sarcastic appeal at this point does not 
dovetail with any other aspect either of Elihu's strategy towards Job, 
or that of the friends, nor is it a comprehensible riposte to any 
pronouncement by Job. 

If we look at the ways in which the Hiph'il of the verb tt is 
employed elsewhere in the Book of Job, and elsewhere in the Bible as 
a whole, we shall also find no support for this intepretation. is 

literally to "make known" which is very much the same as to "reveal". 
There are two classic examples of this use, in Job 10:2 and 13:23, 
where Job asks God to reveal to him wherefore You contend with me 
and my transgression and my sin. The expression qbKCK is used 

twice by the Lord, in 38:3 and 40:7, and quoted by Job in 42:4. / will 
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ask you and you reveal to Me is indeed brutally sarcastic, but as such it 
fits perfectly into the strategy of the Lord's speech to Job which 
repeatedly seeks to suggest that Job aspires to usurp God's roles. 
Revelation is supremely one of God's prerogatives. The inaccurate 
translations "you answer Me", "tell Me", " declare to Me" for 
blunt the point of this barb. When God asks a man for revelation, 
sarcasm has reached its uttermost. 

The word is also used in 26:3 by Job sarcastically when he tells 
Bildad how well he has revealed sound wisdom to the masses, and by 
Elihu in a neutral way when he refers to his lost belief that the task of 
revealing wisdom was appropriate only to the aged. In this context it 
is often translated "teach" (cf. its use in Proverbs, v.i.). 

The incongruity between the Biblical use of this word and the 
assumptions made about its use in 37:19 is most acutely exposed when 
we look at the sixty-two other examples of the Hiph'il throughout the 
Bible where the word is used in a very restricted way. Forty-two of 
the sixty-two uses refer to revelations by God^ by one of His 
prophets, or by priests (in one case revelations by priests and diviners 
of the Philistines to those seeking their advice). Five relate to the 
instruction of children by parents (of the deeds and demands of God) 
and three to the revelation of God's doings by Israel to the other 
nations. Two have essentially no-one as the subject, being used in 
rhetorical questions asking who revealed anything to God. In one there 
is revelation of the Law through the Torah, and in one disclosure by 
the Psalmist of his sin to God (Ps 33:5) [this is unique in that it does 
involve providing information from man to God but it is information 
privately held by the man]. Four are in the Book of Proverbs of which 
three are teachings by the Proverbialist or by Wisdom and one 
teaching the righteous. In one, King David fails to disclose to the 
Prophet Nathan who is to succeed him. Two of the three remaining 
uses are somewhat eccentric or doubtful. Gideon teaches the elders of 
Succoth with switches cut from the forest, a humorous use of the 
word, and in II Chron 23:13 the musicians perhaps display - make 
heard rather than make known - the praises of God, Only once is the 
word used in a wholly secular way, in I Sam 14:12, where men of the 
garrison offer to show Jonathan something. 

In no case at all is there the suggestion of making known 
something as yet speculative. All sixty-two uses relate to the transmis¬ 
sion of an established truth or principle or historical fact or body of 
knowledge. Even in the case of Gideon, the Judge was revealing to the 
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men of Succoth the truth - who was boss! Make known to us what we 
should say to Him would therefore be an unprecedented way of using 
the word, for in reality it asks for an opinion. 

If we are to bring this sentence into harmony with the 
established meaning of the word, and with the general context of the 
Book of Job, and, as we shall see, the local context of its own chapter, 
we must re-orient it so that it reads as a request to God for informati¬ 
on about what should be said to Job rather than vice versa - Reveal to 
us the truth of the matter so that we can pass it on to Job! 

This is of course the burning question which troubles Elihu - 
how to get through to Job, how to persuade him to save himself from 
the inevitable consequences of his obduracy. But, so great is Job's loss, 
suffering and grief that all their arguments have failed to penetrate. 
They cannot find an approach which is commensurate with Job's 
darkness (15:23; 17:12; 19:8; 20:26; 22:11; 23:17; 30:26). qnr] Kb is a 
strange expression, but in the light of the use of the verb elsewhere in 
Job, it is probable that its sense is We cannot compose our speech as is 
generally understood. We cannot equal - we cannot match the darkness 
are also possibilities. 

An address to God at this point in Elihu's speech is plausible 
and does not materialise out of thin air. Chapter 37 is largely devoted 
to a description of a thunder-storm which is actually taking place at 
the time the speech is delivered, and which will be the whirlwind from 
which the Lord will speak in Chapter 38. Here is the thunder: 

Ki:' TDD n:n-) t>p tnD vw iuok) 

Hearken well to the turmoil of His voice 

and the roar that issues from His mouth! 37:2 

Elihu uses the gathering storm as subject of a series of homilies to Job 
on the power and care of the Lord. He hears God in the storm, and 
a few verses later the Lord speaks out of the storm (38:1). It is natural 
therefore that Elihu should seek to address the apparition of which he 
has become aware, and appeal to Him for help in what has come to be 
understood by all four of Job's interlocutors as an impossible task. 

There is another good reason why we should be prepared to 
consider that this part of the speech is addressed not to Job but to the 
Deity. Try as one may, it is impossible to extract a reasonably 
coherent sense from the remainder of Chapter 37 on the assumption 
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that it is addressed to Job. It can readily be appreciated that the two 
following versions, both very recent, have achieved only the most 
partial and dim sense, the most fragmented continuity, and have 
achieved even these at the cost of numerous sacrifices of the accuracy 
of translation of Hebrew words and phrases. 

19 Educate us in what we should say to Him 
We cannot prepare a case in the dark. 

20 Can He he informed when I would press charges^ 

Does a mortal testify when confusedf 

21 NoWy one cannot look at the suny 
Brilliant in the clouds. 

When the wind rises and clears them away. 

22 From the North the gold appears'^; 

Around Eloah the splendor is awesome. 

23 Shaddai - we cannot reach Him! 

Great in His might and justice 
Mighty in His righteousness - 
He does not answer! 

24 Therefore mortals fear Him; 

But even the wise of heart cannot see Him. H. 

Note: in the N. hemisphere the sun is never in the North. 

19 Inform us, then, what we may say to Him; 

We cannot argue because [we are in] darkness. 

20 Is anything conveyed to Him when I speak? 

Can a man say anything when he is confused? 

21 Now, then, one cannot see the sun. 

Though It be bright in the heavens. 

Until the wind comes and clears them [of clouds] 

22 By the north wind the golden rays emerge; 

The splendor about God is awesome. 

23 Shaddai - we cannot attain to Him; 

He is great in power and justice 

And abundant in righteousness; He does not torment. 

24 Therefore, men are in awe of Him 

Whom none of the wise can perceive. NJPSV 
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Let us, however, examine these verses on the assumption that they are 
addressed to God. 


The Pu'al of "ISD means to be related or recounted, not told, so that 
all those versions which depend on the verb to imply the simple 
communication of a single fact to God are not faithful to the real 
meaning of the word. G has pointed out that there seems to be a 
parallel in the verse between 'D and "IDK DK, and thatO^../^ form 
a pair of particles. This is indeed true, but the function of this pair is 
to introduce conditions of which that or those with DK is/are more 
specific than that with Read in this way, the verse comes to mean: 

Will it be explained to him if I speak outf 

If a man says that he is nonplussed?^ 

There are in fact three possible ways of reading the line, each assuming 
a different referent for the nondescript word D'K, and there are good 
logical reasons to support each one of them. The logic of the verse 
itself supports the idea that b'K refers to Elihu himself and the meaning 
is as given above. The logic of the associations of the word in the 
Book of Job favours Job as the referent of ©"K, and the meaning If man 
{or a man) says he has been destroyed^ while the logic of the following 
couple of verses suggests that perhaps D'K here means simply "men" in 
general - If people are saying that he has been destroyed. 

In this verse Elihu is asking God if, provided he, Elihu, joins his 
pleas to Job's, God will appear to give Job his answer. It is here that 
we find the essential function of Elihu in the Book of Job, as the 
second witness to summon God to trial: 


One witness shall not rise up against a man for any iniquity, or for 
any sin, in any sin that he sinneth; at the mouth of two witnesses, 
or at the mouth of three witnesses, shall a matter be established. 
Deut 19:15. 


The progressive dynamic of Elihu's address to God cannot be 
understood beyond this point without a correct understanding of the 
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force of the first word of the next verse, 21, nnn. This innocent-look¬ 
ing word is simply translated throughout the Bible as "And now; but 
now; so now; now therefore," and presents no problems of compre¬ 
hension at all. These meanings 'do not seem to apply so simply either 
here or in Job 35:15, for in both cases the word occurs in the course 
of indirect speech. There are therefore the two possibilities - that nni? 
belongs to the quoted speech, or that it is being used as an introduct¬ 
ion to a later section of the quoted speech - He said this, and now (he 
says) this ov and then (he said) that (See p.33f). 

There is some similarity to the use of the word in Isa 43:1 and 
49:5. In Job 35:15, although this line is not generally followed, by far 
the most probable solution is achieved by taking And now as the 
introduction to a fresh quotation, viz. 

13. Surely God does not listen to vanity 
Nor does the Almighty regard it. 

14. How much less when you say you cannot perceive Him, 

The case is before Him and you will summon Him forth! 

15. And now that His anger punishes no-one 
And that He takes no note of great iniquity. 

followed by the comment on the quoted words - But Job opens his 
mouth in vain, and reels off words without thinking. In the above, the 
presence of "D, that, after nrtV really leaves little choice, as also the fact 
that 35:15 is an obvious reference to Job's thesis in Chapter 21, with 
15a referring directly to 21:17. Likewise, 14a refers to Chapter 23 and 
14b to 16:19ff. Nonetheless this reading is often vigorously opposed 
(e.g. by G). Dhorme translates more or less in this way. P copies. 

In 37:21 there is no 'D, but otherwise the situations seem very 
similar. However 20b is to be read, it is apparent that is what 
said and that it is therefore open to us to proceed with "and then 
(that)" and expect what follows to be a further statement which may 
have been made in the past or might be made in the future, and could 
influence whether God would relate matters to Job. 21a is 
- literally They do not see (the) light but also quite possibly The light is 
not seen, which may be taken both as an explanation of why "we 
cannot order our speech because of the darkness", and also why Elihu 
or another is confused. 

This word li ght is more than ambiguous. It may be the simple 
opposite of literal or figurative darkness - that is it may mean 
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straightforward illumination^ or understandings or, in one way that 
darkness was used in v.l9, salvations as we might speak of light at the 
end of the tunnel. In Chapter 24, in what is generally referred to as the 
"rebels against the light" passage, light stands both for the light of day 
and for law and right behaviour^ for God's will and almost for God 
Himself In 25:2 these meanings are punned with the sun. Although "IIK 
is several times used for "lightning" in the Book of Job, this sense is 
not applicable here. 

It is more likely than not that here a double meaning is 
intended for the word, one sense being the sun, as the immediately 
following reference to skies implies. I suggest that the second mejuiing 
is very closely associated with God - His values. His ways, all that 
those who followed Him stood for. 

The plural unless tJ'K is taken as plural in sensed is quite 
without a trace of plural subject, and therefore must be regarded as 
passive^. If we are to follow the assumptions above, the figurative 
meaning of this line must be that, because of the darkness which has 
been inflicted upon Job, men in general have lost sight of the 
advantages of virtue - that is of God's way, the light. This same 
sentiment has been expressed by Job twice, but in each case has been 
generally misunderstood. This is in 17:8,9 in the passage commencing 
Upright men are astonished at this^, and in 12:4-6 where Job demon¬ 
strates that following the path of virtue and trusting God has made 
him a laughing-stock to God's adherents (friends)®. 

If we follow the consensus and regard “ITID in the next line 
D'pntJD Kin as meaning, as in modern Hebrew, brights we encounter 
a prodigious contradiction if we also take the tense of this noun clause 
to be the present, and Kin to be an anomalously masculine pronoun for 
niK. The view, advanced vigorously by G that men cannot see the sun 
after a wind has cleared away the storm-clouds (line c) because it is too 
bright in the skies is very ingenious, but totally unconvincing. On the 
other hand, NJPSV makes excellent sense with One cannot see the suny 
though it be bright in the heavens. Until the wind comes and clears them 
(of clouds), but is untrue to the Hebrew text. Waw never means "until", 
and "though" and a subjunctive cannot be supplied ad libitum. 

Considering the structure of this sentence, the tense of the noun 
clause is the past. The following line commences with a waw so we 
should accept that whatever is described in the first line is antecedent 
to it. The noun clause implies a state of affairs, and the active verb in 
the perfect tense in the following line represents an event. The 
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invisibility of the "light" in 21a has to be explained in lines b and c, 
and the statement that a wind cleared the sky [□’’pn©] (of clouds), apart 
from posing an etymological absurdity (□’’pnc?, always in the Book of 
Job skies, originated as an undifferentiated cloud-cover) is the exact 
opposite of what is required to explain it. 

Let us look at where this leads us: the light was bright in the 
skies But a wind passed by and purified them\ purified them, that is, of 
the light which is now not to be seen. If we take the light as represen¬ 
ting God, then we have indeed here a vigorous statement designed to 
bring Him to his own defence, particularly if we interpret this wind 
as the same as that wind which blew down the house of Job's children 
at their feasting - the Assyrian invader’. As a quotation of what people 
are saying as a result of God's destruction of His own people, this 
makes excellent sense. Nonetheless, there are several things wrong with 
it. 

One is the masculine pronoun. is a feminine noun, and the 
masculine word with this spelling means fire (and, if QT is to be 
trusted, occurs at least twice in the Book of Job^°). The second is the 
word Dincom. This verb occurs no fewer than 88 times in the Bible, 
most frequently in Leviticus where it relates to ritual purity and 
purification, diet, and rules relating to infections. It may also refer (as 
classified in BDB) to ceremonial, or moral purity. The Pi'el, which is 
the form here includes ceremonial and moral purification, but also 
according to BDB physical cleansing, of which the examples found in 
the Bible are the purification of metals from dross; of the land from 
corpses; the Temple from unclean things; the land and city from 
Asherim and images; the Temple from household stuff, and of the 
priesthood by the exclusion of alien blood. 

With the exception of the single late example (Mai 3:3) where 
the purification of the sons of Levi is likened to the extraction of gold 
and silver from dross, all examples of what BDB terms physical 
cleansing or purification are in fact related to ritual purity or unclean¬ 
ness in some way. There is no single example in the Bible of this word 
being used for the sort of secular cleaning which is implicit in the 
blowing away of clouds from the skies, or even in the expulsion of a 
bright vision. The word is exclusively concerned with purity, and not 
at all with cleanliness. 

Taking these two anomalies together, and furthermore 
examining the form of the word THD, which is that of a qatil noun, I 
conclude that thd is no adjective, but a masculine noun. The word 
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“I'HD is unique to this passage, but there is the feminine form 
which, in Lev 13 and 14, is a skin lesion which may be either “in:o or 
or impure. While the custom has developed of understanding 
this to mean a "bright spot" in the skin, the fact that it is sometimes 
nrtD, "dull" (Lev 13:6, 21, 26, 28, 39) is hardly compatible. Likewise, the 
variety of colours which such a spot may have indicates that its 
meaning is probably simply a discoloration, or more likely just a 
blotch. G, in describing the word, wrote of its being "an instance of 
addad^ 'a word of like and opposite meaning.' The root means 'shine, 
be bright' in Arabic and Ethiopic (with metathesis) and 'be obscure, 
dark' in Syriac." This is perhaps the only example of a figure of speech 
which requires two languages at once to illustrate it! 

Kirt in this sentence is God^ not the feminine nw, so that "light" 
comes to mean God as well as His ways. Elihu is thus suggesting that 
what is being said is that God Himself is no longer detectable; He was 
once a THD in the heavens, and we cannot be sure whether this was a 
luminary or a blemish^ but the Assyrian assault swept by and purified 
them (of Him). In examining the next verse, 37:22, we are obliged to 
keep in mind certain norms and rules of word-order in Hebrew, for 
the usual understanding of this verse accepts a serious double violation 
of those rules. The verse is: 

■nn nnt<" 

and a typical translation will run, incomprehensibly oriented: Out of 
the north comes gold(en splendour); About God is terrible majesty. 

The Hebrew expression nn «n] is grammatically shocking, for 
Hebrew, like French, places the adjective (and the participle used 
adjectivally) after the noun, with only rare and special exceptions 
Here Kn: is Niphal participle and nn noun, and the only legitimate 
way of combining them is in the expression Knij nn. Almost equally 
ungraceful, if not downright prohibited, is nn^' Dm, where the placing 
of the subject before the verb sounds wrong even in English, a 
language where this is the normal sequence. It is, however, to be 
conceded that the extant accentuation favours these readings. 

There is an entirely different way of reading this verse which 
avoids both of these improbable infringements of Biblical practice and 
at the same time reinforces Elihu's argument to God that His 
destruction of Job coupled with His failure to explain it is leading to 
the defection of His followers. 
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There is an expression associated with the use of the word arwn 
in connection with God which is to be found in both Psalm 96:4 and 
Psalm 89:8. At the beginning of an exultant song of praise in Ps 96 is 
□'nbw'bD'b:; Kin Km: He is more terrible than any of the gods^ and Ps 89 
T'y'20~'~>D~bv More dread than all about Him}^, Taking the hint of these 
expressions, we may read Km: mbK'b:; More terrible than God, and 
conjecture that the reason for the inversion was that imbK'bu Kb:: is 
almost unpronouncable because of the succession of glottal stops. 

In the first stich we may well read bhz as a construct 
phrase, Zaphon of gold, the site of the gold and Cdwelling place of 
Baal^\ Note that the North is the direction from which the 

Assyrian invasion, as indeed almost all invasions, of Israel came. The 
verse emerges as: 

From Zaphon of gold there comes 
A majesty more awesome than God! 

and is a statement, like those of Isa 37:8ff, well-calculated to arouse the 
jealousy of the God of Israel. The well-judged addition of "of gold" to 
pD:i invokes the pagan god under whose banner the invading army 
marches. A valid alternative for stich a is "From the north there comes 
gold" - i.e. the product of the process of purification, but again the 
Assyrian monarch, A majesty more awesome than God! 

Then the final scornful verses, still what Elihu attributes to 
those who are gossiping about Job: 

23 Kb npi:i“Dm asoo: nD"K^:;j :n:K:iD~Kb 

24 nb""DDn“bD hki' Kb €r\D:\< :mKT ]Db 

Verse 23 is syntactically convoluted. Usually the phrase :n:K:iD“Kb is 
regarded as an anacoluthon, but it is hard to imagine Elihu, or any of 
the three comforters whom he associates with himself in the "we", 
who have been expressing their certainty about God and His ways 
throughout the debate, suddenly saying that they cannot find, or reach, 
or understand Him. This is particularly so if v.22 has already been 
translated, as it usually has, to describe the splendid appearance of God 
in the skies. It is therefore far more likely that Shaddai in this sentence 
is pendens, and the sense is something like this: 

The Almighty, we have not found Him great in strength 
And justice and great righteousness, nor that He does not oppress. 
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It is to be noted that the Pi'el n3i?' cannot accept Justice and 
great righteousness as its objects. Throughout the Bible this verb, 
meaning "oppress", is used only with human victims, as in every other 
language. The traditional readings of this line Right and Justice He 
perverteth not (D) or to judgement and plenteous righteousness He doeth 
no violence QPS) are either untrue to the meaning of the verb, or 
nonsense. 

In fact, of all the verses in the Book of Job, none seems a better 
candidate for correction than this which, if read without vowels 
emerges very simply with no complex figures of speech thus: 

The Almighty is no more powerful than His flocks 

And does not respond to justice and great righteousness. 

which is precisely, in both dimensions of the book, what Elihu is 
required to say at this point - politically, that the failure of God to 
defend Israel and Judah against the Assyrians shows Him incapable in 
terms of power, and morally, that His abandonment of Job the man 
shows Him indifferent to right and wrong. 

The following verse casts a very clear light on this one, for it 

reads: 


That is why men have feared Him; 

He paid no attention to any of the wise at heart 

The "that is why" carries the intention that what follows (if anything) 
will be a recapitulation of what came before, while He pays no 
attention to any that are wise at heart is much the same as He does not 
respond to justice and righteousness. This means that He does not 
distinguish between Job and the wicked. This concluding statement 
seems a reinforcement of the proposition that God makes no distinc¬ 
tion between right and wrong (24:17 [see Chap. IX]; 9:22). There is a 
play on the word "fear" which has the special sense when applied to 
God in addition to its common sense of terror. To be God-fearing is 
essentially the same as to be wise of heart (cf. 28:28; & Pr 9:10 The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.). This final verse should be 
accepted as confirming that the whole passage from v. 20b to 24 is 
indeed an attempt to convince God of the urgency of His explaining 
His actions to Job, the Jewish people, and the world at large. 
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Notes Chapter X 


1. Answer Me: LXX, Vg, AV, NEB, etc. 

Tell/inform Me: D, P, G, H, etc. 

Declare to Me: RV, D&G, T-S, etc. 

2. In one of these, Dan 8:19, the speech is attributed to the Angel Gabriel. 

3. Gesenius, ^159bb. 

4. That is to say, confused, the common sense of the Pi'el of especially as 
employed by Isaiah. For this use of the Pu'al, see Isa 9:15. In Job the Pi'el is twice 
employed to describe what God has done to Job, once in 2:3 by the Lord, and once 
in 10:8 by Job. In these the meaning is surely destroy. 

5. As in Deut 27:14, etc. 

6. Gesenius ^144f,g. 

7. See Chapter XI, Misidentified Referents. 

8. See Chapter XI, Misidentified Referents. 

9. See Introduction, p.72. 

10. 24:13 and 37:11. 

11. Gesenius ^132a. 

12. It is likely that the author of Job had Ps 89 particularly in nlind, for 37:23, the 
next verse, seems designed as a refutation of Ps 89:14,15: 


Thine is an arm with might; 

Strong is Thy hand and exalted is Thy right hand. 
Righteousness and justice are the foundations of Thy throne; 
Mercy and truth go before Thee. 


13. The building of Baal's house, in Pritchard 131-135. 






XI 

Misidentified Referents 


In Chapters 15, 24, 26 and 37, and elsewhere in the Book of Job, we 
have already encountered a number of passages where the failure 
correctly to identify the referents of pronouns has led to vast confus¬ 
ion in interpreting the text. In this chapter I propose to deal with a 
number of additional examples of the same flaw, in most of which the 
consequences for the understanding of the book have again been 
far-reaching. 


L The Views of the Righteous 

17:8,9 is one of a number of short passages in the Book of Job where, 
as traditionally understood, the second part seems to contradict the 
first. In the preceding three verses Job has been describing what God 
has been doing to him (see below, p. 278ff), and he now states: 

"nuD’ ^p2^ n«T”bi; □nc'’ w 

pn:5 inK’T 

The first of these four stichoi is straightforward and asserts that 
Upright men are astonished at this. That is to say, they are taken aback 
at the sight of a righteous man (and/or God's own people) suffering so 
dreadfully. The n«T is the same as in 12:9 and 19:26 - Job's trials. This 
line, like 12:4ff (v. p. 288ff) plays the theme that God is destroying His 
reputation with His own party by what He is doing to Job. We should 
expect it to be followed by a report of the defection of God's friends, 
of righteous men, from their adherence to Him. 

The second stich, however, has always been understood as 
follows: And the guiltless is aroused against the godless^ which is not so 
much a non sequitur as a rebuttal*. If we have understood the first stich 
as recording an undesirable effect of Job's discomfiture, how can we 
accept that the second reverses this and shows a highly desirable, if 
unaccountable, effect? Unaccountable, for how should Job's downfall 
arouse the guiltless against the godless rather than against either God 
or Job? Taking any other passage in the book in which Job describes 
the reactions of his erstwhile friends (19:14-19 for example), we shall 
encounter a report opposite to this one. A closer look must remind us 
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that "inrnn elsewhere never means "to be aroused", at least not in this 
sense. While it may mean to "awaken" (reflexly) [Isa 51:17], in its only 
other use in the Book of Job (31:29) it means "to exuW' or ''triumph''. 

There is therefore a different meaning altogether possible for 
this line. If we take the verb of the first stich to be governing the 
second also, and the '7V in the second stich to be performing the same 
function as in the first^, the line means: 

And the guiltless, that the heathen triumphs 

and all contradiction of sense has disappeared. 

The next verse is usually taken as maintaining the contradict¬ 
ion introduced by the above line, on Job's lips self-defeating, for he 
surely cannot wish to show what Stirling effects his own downfall has 
had on other righteous men. So we find usually The righteous holds to 
his way, and the clean of hands gains strength? Apart from its perverse 
sense, there is one important anomaly in this version of this verse also. 
rriK does not mean to hold tightly to something already grasped, but to 
take tight hold of something. The word for maintaining a tenacious 
grip is (2:3,9; 8:15,20; 27:6). TPIK is frequent in Job with its 
standard meaning (see 16:12; 18:9; 18:20; 21:6; 26:9; 30:16; 38:13). 23:11 
alone is equivocal. See esp. n. to 18:20, p.407. The righteous therefore 
is not clinging to his own ways, he is seizing upon a new way - that 
of the heathen in the preceding line. Likewise the n’T'^incD of the next 
stich is not gaining in strength but, by becoming a recruit to his party, 
increasing the strength of the heathen; the pronominal suffix of 1D"I"I 
serves also for 

Now all four sentences join in harmony to demonstrate how 
God is alienating His own followers by His public disgrace of Job. In 
v.lO Job exempts his friends as too stupid to comprehend who has 
wronged whom in the affair. Verses 11 and 12 confirm Job's intention, 
for they declare that when he is dead, all this will come to an end. For 
this reason My conclusions^ Turn night into day. The light is near by very 
reason of the darkness! 
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Upright men are appalled at this 
And the guiltless^ that the heathen triumphsj 
So that the righteous embraces his ways 
And the pure of hands reinforces his strength 


17:8,9 


is answered by Eliphaz in 22:19,20 where, in flat contradiction of 
exactly these sentiments in relation to the prosperity of the wicked, he 
declares: 


Righteous men look on and jeery 
And an innocent man would deride them"^: 
^Surely our enemy is gone to Perdition, 
And the fire will consume their remnant!' 


^ Cf Ps. 2:4 

In 18:20 Bildad also refers to this passage with Those in the West will be 
appalled at his fate (TOr~t?p), and in the East they will be seized with horror 
iTn«). 'IDV stands in for DKT and "IWD for the way which the righteous 
seizes. This has to be the way of the heathen, not of the righteous. 


2. Whose Children f (1) 

Principal part of that loveliest of Hebrew names, Hepzibah, the root 
fsn has not fared well in the Book of Job. In Chapter 40 (v.s. Chap. 
V) it is constrained to adopt alien meanings "bend" or "stiffen", while 
in Chapter 21 there has been a perennial tendency to strip it of its 
intrinsic sense of "delight", and substitute a neutral or anxious "care" 
or "interest". The reason for this is that its context has suffered 
distortion, again through the misidentification of a crucial referent, so 
that the true meaning of V"in« 'i:iE}n"no? no longer seems approp¬ 
riate. But the attractive sense of fDO is so undeniable that it is impera¬ 
tive that we seek and find that context which justifies the only possible 
translation of the line, 
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What is his pleasure in his House after him? 

The trouble starts in earnest only with 21:19: 

VT^ □btD" voDb 

Job has been complaining that God does not punish the wicked 
(□"i?©"!), or at any rate not with any consistency - 


How often is the lamp of the wicked put out 
That their deserts come upon them? 


a rhetorical question demanding the answer Not often!, and then this 
V.19. The great majority of scholars has understood this as a statement, 
attributed by Job to his friends, that God visits the sins of the wicked 
upon their sons, and this despite a serious disagreement of number, for 
the wicked have been treated as plural in the preceding two verses, and 
this verse unquestionably speaks of his sons. We have encountered such 
a severe clash of number before in Chap. 24 and found that the best 
solution by far was achieved by accepting the integrity of the text. The 
interpretation which is obligatory if we do this here is that means 
God's own children - His people. (See also 17:5, immediately below). 

The word with its underlying implication of reproductive 
vigour, hints at this. It does not mean exactly "punishment", but 
"iniquity", "sorrow" or "strength". In this case, linked to the word 
it is surely His strength (though certainly His punishing strength) 
which God reserves for His own, rather than the wicked man's sins 
which God stores up for his children. The image is the obverse of that 
in Ps 31:20 - Thy goodness which Thou hast laid up 

for them that fear Thee, With this grammatically consistent reading, the 
remainder of the passage proceeds with no problem, and it is easy to 
recognize that Job is describing himself when he refers to one of God's 
u"n. 

Taking 19a as referring to the children of the wicked puts an 
unbearable constraint on line 19b, which then must be treated as 
desiderative, as also verse 20; so we find such versions as: 
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You say, 

'^God saves His punishment for his children " 

Let Him recompense him, that be. may know it! 
Let his own eyes see his downfall. 

And he himself drink of the Almighty *s wrath. 


In this accepted version, which treats 19a as a quotation of the friends' 
alleged statements (although there have been no such statements) the 
last verse 21 has to serve as a refutation of the idea that the wicked will 
be distressed by the dire fate in store for his posterity after his death. 
So the word fsn cannot be allowed its true meaning. The sense 
demanded by this context is distress,, or even grief more or less the 
opposites of the true meaning, although most translators make do with 
the less extreme what does he care about the fate of his house after him? 

It is important also to correct a wrong impression which the 
proponents of the traditional version repeatedly canvass. The idea that 
God reserves (i.e. postpones) the punishment due to the wicked for 
their children is in fact to be Job's statement of God's custom, and 
never the comforters' (27:14 which [v.s. Chapter IX] is spoken by Job). 
The burden of the comforters' thesis regarding the wicked, and hence 
of the quarrel between them and Job, is that, regardless of what will 
happen to their posterity, they themselves, in their lifetimes, will suffer 
to the full the devastating wrath of God (Chaps 15, 18, 20, etc.). 

A faithful translation of this passage therefore will be: 


God reserves His strength for His own children. 

When He gives one his quietus, he knows! 

His own eyes see his ruin 

As he drinks the wrath of the Almighty, 

For what pleasure does he have in his House after him 
When the tale of his time is told? 


In this version we note that in v.21 is restored to its correct 
meaning of "pleasure" or "delight", and that there is no longer the least 
temptation to regard v.l9a as a hypothetical quotation of words which 
in fact none of Job’s friends has uttered, nor to contort 19b and v.20 
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into jussives which the consonantal form of nn®'' (the jussive is nO’) 
decisively refutes. This verse has been the subject of some caustic 
comments in the Introduction. 

The version above, which sees God's punishment (although 
this is not the word used) as reserved for His own (people) is an 
iteration of the authentic principle of the election of Israel: 


You only have I known of all the families of the earth. 

Therefore will I visit upon you all your iniquities, 

(Amos 3:2) 


Now the last verse becomes a refutation of the comfort which has 
been offered to Job in the promise of the restoration of his posterity 
(5:25, 8:19), that comfort being signified by the word ysn. But what 
comfort is there, what delight, Job asks, in a posthumous reward? 


3. Whose Children f (2) 

In this next example, we again encounter the word VD in a context 
which gives several good reasons for suspecting that God is the true 
referent of the possessive pronoun. 

At the beginning of this chapter we dealt with verses 8 and 9 
of Chapter 17, and noted that they referred to grievances of Job 
described earlier in the chapter. We shall now turn to verses 3-7 of that 
chapter, where, in miniature, we encounter as profound a misunder¬ 
standing of the text as anywhere in the Book of Job. Verse 3 is: 

?i;pn’ n'b in:; w nn’to 

The verse is addressed to God and the first stich contains two pleas, 
using the imperative mood. K] nn’K} takes its object from the "pledge" 
which is an intrinsic part of the verb nn:;. niK □‘’to*; is to display a sign. 
God's "pledge", like the rainbow, or the pledge given to Hezekiah is 
an niK, a sign. It would of course be very convenient to misread 
the verbal imperative with suffix, for the noun jimi; with possessive, 
to achieve Establish, I pray, my pledge with You!, and many do just this. 
But not only is this contrary to the principles of translation upon 
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which this book is built, but, as we have remarked in the Introduction 
(p.57), is a direct quotation from the words attributed to Hezeki- 
ah. "Give a pledge for me" he asked, and the shadow on the sundial 
retreated ten degrees. qDr "DDni; means "Give (them) a pledge (for me) 
with You!" and as a request, receives its justification in the second line 
of the verse. 

3b means essentially No-one (else) will shake my hand. To "strike 
hands" with someone is to conclude an agreement with him. Job 
asserts that no*one on earth will trust him (i.e. believe him), and 
therefore he asks God as it were to restore his credibility by some 
visible sign of confidence. Cf. Ps 86: 17 iriDitob PK 'ov ntou Show me a 
sign for good, that those who hate me may see it and be confounded! 

From here ideas move at breakneck speed. 4a seems to explain 
why no-one will believe Job - Because You hid their hearts from 
Understanding. While this may seem an adequate explanation, it is not 
the one that Job really has in mind. Rather it is the consequences 
which God visited upon those whose hearts He hid from understan¬ 
ding which explain why none will believe Job - and it is here that the 
mischief of mistranslation and misinterpretation begins its work in 
earnest. 4b reads: DDIPP Kb 

Therefore You did no exalting 

The present tense You do not exalt, is equally effective. 

This line has hitherto always been translated into the future 
tense - "You will not, cannot, dare not exalt (them)." (Sometimes 
varied unjustifably by "they will not exalt You"). What is being said 
here is much the same as the burden of Chapter 24; that because the 
bulk of the population is ignorant (in Chap. 24 they knew nothing of 
the Light), God abandons them to their oppressors. Here He does not 
fulfil His promise to lift them above the nations around (in praise, 
renown and honour). The relevant reference is Deut 26:19 = 28:1. In 
the apparent injustice of God's punishing the people because He 
Himself hid their hearts from understanding, there is the same 
doctrinal paradox as when He hardened the heart of Pharaoh to refuse 
to allow the departure of the Children of Israel from Egypt, and then 
savagely oppressed the Egyptians for their intransigence. In the 
admission by Job that the people have lacked Understanding there is 
an important concession to the idea that God's oppression of the 
Jewish people may not have been DJn after all. These uncomprehending 
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people are the Behemoth of Chapter 40. 

There is a temptation to add a stage direction to w, 5,6, 7 - 
"ASIDE", for it is exactly in the spirit of a stage "aside" that the 
specification of how God did not exalt is conceived. This is why there 
is no necessity for the mention of God, who is the subject of the verb 
in V.5. What follows is all Deuteronomic: 

I’r pbnb 

To a portion He said ''(You are My) friends!" 

iDi? mn’’ pbn The portion of the Lord is His people is Deut 32:9, and 
should be considered wherever pbn occurs in association with God. 
The usual ways of reading the word - "for a spoil" "a share (of reward, 
of a feast, etc)" or "to flattery" are all eccentric. Under normal circum¬ 
stances the verb i’3rr takes the preposition -b for the party addressed, 
and so, if at all possible, we should accept here. What the sentence 
means in plain language is that He proclaimed friendship to His 
portion (the people of Israel). The suffix is to be borrowed from 
in the second stich. The "saying" or "proclamation" contains within it 
the intention to exalt. 

This reading of the line is quite impossible to accept without 
also accepting the national allegory of the Book of Job. Thus the 
universal view of V.5 is that it is a proverb with any one of half a 
dozen possible contingencies spelled out in the first stich whose result 
is the "failing" of the eyes of someone's children.^ All of these, 
however, depend upon the word Tr playing a part of speech to which 
it is not adapted. Thus the common form of this first line is: 

He who informs on/gives/invites/denounces (his) friends... 

assigning the role of a participle to the indicative verb. The paradigm 
of the proverb as a Hebrew literary form is to be found in the book 
of that name. In all, there are some 165 examples of the phrase "He 
who..." amongst these proverbs - that is to say occurring in proverbs 
of much the same form as is deduced for Job 17:5. With the exception 
of four, all of these employ the participle in preference to the active 
verb. Three of these exceptions have the same verb nD’ (14:25, 19:5 =9) 
and feature the active verb in the second half of the proverb where no 
ambiguity is possible, while the fourth, 310 rriDW (18:22), is made 
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clear by its repetition. There is no proverb at all whose form parallels 
exactly that of Job 17:5. This should cast great doubt on that interpre¬ 
tation. Now after the promise of friendship comes the reality: 


But the eyes of His children fail 


His children ^ V]3, as the people of Israel is Deut 32:5, while the whole 
is Deut 28:32, addressed to the Children of Israel: Thy sons and thy 
daughters shall be given unto another peophy and thine eyes shall look, 
and fail with longing for them all the day. 

Verse 6 opens with a waw . On the whole, however, it seems 
that almost all translators and commentators have elected not to notice 
it. Indeed, several have gone so far as to place a break in the text 
between verses 5 and 6 (NJPSV; C), while G even goes to the extent 
of placing verse 5 in quotation marks and verse 6 outside them. 
Amongst those versions which I have seen, only two, D and Kissane^, 
acknowledge the existence of this conjunction, D by adding "And" in 
a quite meaningless fashion, and Kissane by recognizing that the 
subjects of verses 5 and 6 must be the same. Indeed there is but one 
possible explanation for this waw ^ other than the assumption that it 
has appeared out of nowhere with no meaning at all, and that is that 
it is waw copulativum and links v. 6 to v. 5 in this way. 

Verse 6 exactly parallels the report of promise and betrayal of 

verse 5: 


is not And He exhibited me as a byword to the peoples^ a contraction of 
Deut 28:37. The vocalization of btDD, appropriately that of the noun in 
Deuteronomy, is here that of the infinitive construct of the Qal verb. 
The bOQ from which "proverb" derives, meaning "to resemble", is not 
found in the Qal, but in the Niphal, Hiph'il and Hitpa'el. 

Few commentators bother to refer to this discrepancy, and in 
this they are abeued by the great Lexicon of BDB which allows the 
word so vocalized to mean "a by-word" in the construct case. But this 
does not conform with Hebrew language and usage. Most simply 
assume a corruption. This assumption, however, defies the principles 
enunciated in the introduction to this book, for there is an authentic 
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Qal verb bCDob - to rule in which (as often the participle) the infinitive 
construct takes the genitive, here (cf. Ps 105:20), 

The Qal verb has nothing to do with proverbs or 
bywords, and the only possible literal meaning is 


And He set me to be a ruler of peoples 


and the reference is now Deut 15:6 n''2'i ^bm^And thou shalt rule 
over many nations (but they shall not rule over thee). This interpretation 
is only to be found in the mediaeval commentary attributed to 
Berechiah^, who understood it only in a moral sense and did not allude 
to Deuteronomy. Again, as in 5a, we find a promise by God of the 
exaltation of the people of Israel. When Job says He designated me a 
ruler of nations, this me is not personal but collective, and he speaks 
as the Israelite nation. 

With this line, as with so many in the Book of Job, the true 
solution remains unthinkable - is automatically rejected - until the idea 
is admitted that Job is not merely an individual man, but a symbol and 
surrogate of the nation. 

Again in the second stich, the speaker reports on the reality, 
H’HK HDm. This either means (NJPSV) 


! - 

But I have become like Tophet^ of old 


or, 


But I have become one in whose face they spit. 


This latter is the version adopted by most, but there is no verb "to 
spit" from which HDn might be derived. Ibn Ezra suggested a tabret in 
the sense of a musical instrument used to drum up laughter or scorn 
for PDn but this, although accepted by AV, is far-fetched. 
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It is not far-fetched to see in this final stich 6b of the quatrain 
the reference to Deut 28:37 which we have denied to v.6a - Thou shah 
become an astonishment, a proverb, and a byword, among all the peoples 
whither the Lord shall lead thee away, but if the reference is not to be 
detected here, it certainly is in 17:8 which picks up the word astonish¬ 
ment, HDC?, from the Deuteronomy verse to give us DntO" iDtJ" 

(see section 1 of this chapter above). 

It is fascinating that the flavour of this passage resembles that 
in the Book of Jonah when the prophet found that his predictions, 
delivered to the inhabitants of Nineveh at God's behest, were not to 
be fulfilled. Here the speaker, whoever he is intended to represent, is 
complaining that his own credibility has been destroyed because God's 
promises have not been fulfilled. Obviously he is one who has backed 
these promises to the hilt and broadcast them to the nation and 
perhaps to the world. Nor is it difficult to imagine, looking in 700 
B.C.E. through the eyes of a contemporary Jew at the wreckage of his 
nation for which so much was promised in Torah and by the prophets, 
that all this must have rung true in its pathos and pain. 


4. God’s Responsibilities 

The next passage we shall consider is intimately linked to 21:17-21 
(v.s.). It is the immediately following v.22: 

PtoiDCD’ D’nn Him nriTiDb” bnbn 

What is the subject of "iDb’ in this verse? Indeed what is its grammatical 
structure? 

Perhaps 22:2 will help: ?b'’DCiD nirpo^ bwbn 

But this too is full of ambiguous possibilities. 

Then does 34:9 provide any assistance?: 

*inx"i3 "i3r]D0’ 

Here at last is a verse with an undoubted meaning - For he said: "It does 
not profit a man to be in the good graces of God". This may also be read 
Man does not profit when..., but the essence of the sentence is that it is 
man whose profit is being discussed here, not God. 
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If unquestionably has this meaning in 34:9, it is not at 

all legitimate to translate the same phrase in 22:2 in an opposite way. 
"133, therefore is in logic if not in syntax the object of 130'' with the 
causative meaning to benefit. Therefore 22:2 cannot be read "Does a 
man profit God?" or similar, as most versions desire. Not, however, 
LXX which reads Is it not the Lord who teaches understanding and 
knowledge?^ but this is certainly no correct translation of the verse. 
Very strangely, however, it is the identical translation which LXX 
gives to line a of 21:22, the sentence at the head of this section, 
although there can be no valid explanation for the introduction of the 
negative there. What LXX has done, however, is to assert boldly that 
"iDrpO'* and are more or less identical in meaning. This in fact 

is true in so far as "the teaching of wisdom" belongs in the category 
"the benefitting of man". Furthermore, we must read the LXX version 
as drawing our attention to the nature of 22:2 as a riposte to 21:22. 
However, by treating as though it were LXX has fatally 

compromised its ability to make real sense of the interchange. 

I propose to deduce backwards from 34:9 to 22:2, and thence 
to the key verse 21:22. Assuming that the recipient of benefit, 
notionally the predicate, in the phrase "iDrpo'' is (a) man, then 
in 22:2 cannot by any means embody any part of the predicate of the 
sentence, and must indeed be somehow related to the subject. The 
preposition expressing the dative and movement towards, is also 
used ascriptively and possessively in Hebrew, as in “I’n*:’ T0, "A song 
of (? by) E>avid". 

In 22:2 and 21:22, the introductory is compounded of the 
interrogative particle, the b, and the name of God. The same word 
order is found in 13:7 Is it for God that you speak unjustly^ but the full 
significance of this must be speculative. I suggest that the correct 
sense to be attributed to this compound word in Chaps. 21 and 22 is 
Does it pertain to God?y as one could well ask ?nr m*:5n, where the 
interrogative is correctly placed before the word about which the 
doubt exists. This gives us for 22:2: 

Does it pertain to God that He be of benefit to man? or, more 
succinctly: Is it God's obligation to profit man?^ followed by On the 
grounds that a wise man profits Him? 

and for 21:22: 

Does it pertain to God that He teach wisdom through His 
judgement of the eminent?^ or, again more succinctly. Is it God's aim (ov 
duty) to teach..,? We are, I think, justified in translating this very 
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non-specific preposition of appertainment by different words when it 
used by Eliphaz and by Job, for certainly their intentions are dia¬ 
metrically opposed. Eliphaz is excusing, where Job is accusing. 

If now we follow what Job is saying in Chapter 21, we find 
that this interpretation makes a perfect fit, and illuminates a whole 
section of the chapter. In w. 17-21 Job asserted that God does not 
punish the wicked, but exposes them to a random fate - He reserves all 
His punitive attention for His own people (v.s.). In w. 23-26 he 
illustrates the fates of two different members of the class □’nn, which 
we may interpret either as eminent , with neutral implications of vice 
and virtue, but implying those in the public eye - from whose fate 
conclusions are likely to be drawn - or as proud being some sort of 
equivalent for "sinful" or "wicked". One of these men lives and dies 
well, the other dies with a bitter soul and has never tasted good. Alike 
they lie down in the dust and the worm covers them up (a reference to 
Isa 14:11, the celebration of the death probably of Sennacherib). 

I suggest then that the purpose of these two vignettes is the 
demonstration of the proposition that in judging the eminenty God 
teaches no lessons to mankind about the sort of behaviour He will 
reward or punish. One seems rewarded and one punished, but Job has 
nothing to say of any distinction between them. Job is refuting the 
thesis, as he does throughout this chapter, that a sticky end is a sign of 
wickedness, and a happy life and an easy death a sure indication of 
virtue. In 22:2, however, Eliphaz is sliding out of his untenable stance 
in the dispute by asserting that, because God has nothing to gain from 
a man's virtue. He therefore has no occasion to reward it, making a 
debating point while failing to defend his original thesis. 

The general way of reading 21:22 is quite different, seeing both 
ni;"i and as objects of the first direct and the second indirect. 
D relates the line to Isa 40:14 ?ni7“i inmb (’n) and so has some precedent 
for Shall one teach God knowledge? but his justification for the 
translation in the context of the chapter is unconvincing. All modern 
scholars seem to have followed him, but very unhappily. D&G 
comment that "in its present context the verse seems to defy explana¬ 
tion". It is of considerable interest that QT appears to support LXX 
(though without the negative). What has survived of 21:22a is Is it for 
God...?y and again we find that Berechiah follows this route, with Is it 
for God to teach knowledge? 

The only satisfactory way out of the dilemma caused by the 
irrelevance of the question Can any teach God knowledge? is to accept. 
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stripped of its negative, essentially the sense of LXX and to treat as 
the subject of 

In accordance with the principle of consistency, we should 
have expected the verbal relationship between 21:22 and 22:2 to reflect 
an organic or thematic relationship, and indeed this does exist, bwbn 
does have the characteristic of a reference used by one party to a 
debate against the other. For Eliphaz is contesting Job's implicit 
complaint in Chapter 21 that God does not use the opportunity 
provided by the existence of prominent men to teach moral lessons to 
mankind in general - by asserting that God has no obligation to confer 
benefits on mankind. This example of "quotation" of one speaker by 
another ramifies afar from here, for these two passages are both linked 
thematically to Elihu's use of the phrase “l^riDO’ in 34:9, and with the 
parallel expression in 35:3. The former deals explicitly with the 

fate of man as did 21:22f, firmly contradicting Job with For the works 
of man He requites to him, and He causes each to receive according to his 
wayy while the latter leads into an amplification of Eliphaz's content¬ 
ion in 22:2ff with If you sin, what do you do to Him? And if your 
iniquities multiplyj what have you wrought against Him? If you are 
righteous^ what do you give Him? And what does He gain at your hand? 

Here the sequence of mini-quotations comes full circle back to 
Job who, in 7:20, asked plaintively of God, Suppose I have sinned, What 
have I done to You? (?^b no Elihu's words, n«Dn“DK, 

no, correspond precisely, and his continuation is the perfect 
logical "put-down" to Job's complaint - if your sin is of no concern to 
God, why should you expect your righteousness to be of such interest 
to Him? But it was Eliphaz, not Job who spoke 4:6b: your hope, surely 
it is the integrity of your ways. 


5. The Transfixed Gallbladder 

In their descriptions of the fate of "the wicked", there is no doubt that 
Job's friends engage in a certain amount of exaggeration, with literal 
fire and brimstone in Chapter 18, and the poison of asps and the 
viper's tongue and such-like delicacies being prepared for him in 
Chapter 20, but somehow the description of his mortal wounding in 
battle as generally understood for 20:25 does not ring true even as 
hyperbole. Perhaps this is because in for example the NJPSV transla¬ 
tion, no fewer than twelve of the fourteen elements of the verse have 
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been misrendered, leaving only two pronominal suffixes correct! 
Zophar is cursing the wicked man, and threatens him with God's 
vengeance in battle: 

Let him flee the iron shaft. 

The bow of brass will impale him! 20:24 

and then: D’QR irmoD p‘l2^ Kxn q*:’© 

* Aleppo Codex joins this word to the preceding line. 

This is the NJPSV translation: 

Brandished and run through his body. 

The blade, through his gall. 

Strikes terror into him! 

If, however, we translate the verse simply and literally, exactly as the 
Hebrew runs, we should obtain the following: 


He draws (a sword) 

7^ 

and he departs 


from pride 

nva 

And a flash of lightning 

pini 

from his bitterness 

irmaa 

He goes forth. 

pr 

Upon him 


Terrors! 

D’^OH 


There is little justification required for these renditions. These are all 
the accepted and normative meanings of the words, nu as pride is in 
Job 22:29 and 33:17, and in Jer 13:17, whereas it is nowhere to be 
found as either "back" or "body". Nonetheless, LXX has somatos 
(body), while Vg ignores the word. Vg does, on the other hand 
translate miD amaritudo which means "bitterness". The Hebrew word 
rmo, vocalized with Sere and Qames under the two is Qob 16:13) does 
mean bile (not gall which is either figurative, or the secretion of the 
animal liver), but there is no reference in the Bible to the organ, the 
gall-bladder. In this passage the word is vocalized in the same way as 
in 13:26 where Job accuses God of writing against me bitter things . We 
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might translate here hitter deeds. 

The word p"i3 is pre-eminently related to lightning, which 
indeed, is its meaning. In Deut 32:41 occurs the phrase ''3"in p"i3, 
literally the lightning of My swordy but usually weakly translated My 
flashing swordy and similarly for spear in Habbakuk and Nahum. In the 
latter the lightning of the spear is parallel to the flame of the sword. In 
Ezekiel its p"i3 becomes a feature of the sword, especially nurtured by 
polishing. None of this provides licence for translating the word as 
though it were itself the weapon or its blade. 

The word □’DK, the regular plural, appears to be terrors, while 
the intensive plural terror is niD’K. 

Looking at the literal translation, it is not difficult first to 
deduce that there are two different referents for the two "he"s of the 
first line - God and the wicked man, and second, that two different 
weapons are referred to, each obliquely. What is drawn is the iron 
shaft of V. 24 and what shoots the flash of li ghtning is the bow of brass 
from the same source. There is not of course, nor ever has been, a bow 
made of brass, copper or bronze, save for decorative purposes (Ps 18:35 
notwithstanding)^. 

The double image of departure from pride and bitterness is a 
correct and natural one in the context, and the "body" and "gallblad¬ 
der" of most versions illustrate a straining after parallel which, when 
one word of a pair has been misconceived, brings about inevitably the 
ruin of the other. Our final version will be: 


When He drawSy he will depart his pride; 

And at a flash of lightning, he will quit his bitterness; 
Terrors assail him! 


6. Job the Laughing-stock 

If we have not been able to accept Job as complaining that he has been 
exhibited as a by-word to the peoples in Chap. 17, there can be no 
doubt that he asserts he has become a laughing-stock in Chapter 12. 
There is no more fascinating nor significant confusion of referents than 
follows this statement in w. 4-6, and again it is the inability of scholars 
to consider any political or military background which forces them 
into disagreeable confusion. 
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D'Dn pn:s pin© Knp h'hk pno? 

b:^'! nv^rab jiD] i^kk? mn5Dj;*:j nn T^b 

n-n r[t>^ *:jk '•vnnb mncom d-iicd':’ D^*:jnw’*:JK?'’ 

The first line states 


/ become a laughing-stock to his friends 


There should be no problem with this, but there is. The great majority 
(Gordis is a welcome exception) seek to read it either as 

/ am as one who is a laughing-stock to his friends or 
/ am become a laughing-stock to my friends. 

We find His friends as God's people in 17;5 above, and one who 
adheres to Him is His friend in 36:33. The appearance of God in the 
second stich should make it clear that this is the referent of the suffix 
of This is the first of several passages in which Job endeavours to 
persuade God that what He is doing to him is alienating His own 
constituency - (v.s. 17:8,9). We therefore accept Gordis's insight that 
Job is, as it were, a scandal to God's friends. 

There should be no difficulty in perceiving that the second and 
third stichoi of v.4 constitute together a noun clause with subject in 
line b and predicate in line c. 


He who calls upon God and He answers him 
(Is) a just and innocent jest 


and this is precisely the joke being made at Job's expense. 

This same form is apparent in verse 5, which also lacks an 
active verb and where stich b means (Is) ripe for stumbling. I draw 
attention here to the oxymoron achieved by the use of the word ]1D3 - 
"fixed, firmly established", before "slippings of the foot". This figure 
of speech is a harbinger of the paradoxes in the expressions to come in 

V.6. 
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It remains to decipher the first stich which ought, if this 
deduction is correct, to specify forms of virtuous attitudes or behavi¬ 
our which (in Job’s cynical frame of mind) predispose those who 
harbour them to disaster. 

There are two phrases in 5a, TDb and 13WO mntDiJb. is "at 
ease" and TD is "contempt". Plainly the b of I'sh specifies at what the 
scorn is directed, and therefore we must assume the b of mnOi?b serves 
a similar function indicating in respect to what someone is at ease. 


Scorn of disaster; carelessness of favours 
(Is) ripe for stumbling 


is the most likely reading, though certainly we might be more 
comfortable with participles in the first stich. As it is, the text seems 
to assert that it is the (normally) praiseworthy attitudes of mind which 
predispose towards a fall, rather than that the person who harbours 
them is destined for it. Alternatively we might regard the two phrases 
as intended to function as nick-names much in the spirit of Isaiah 7:14 
or 8:3. may, like to serve as a noun (Isa 37:29). It is important to 
recognize the distinction between scorning disaster, meaning rising 
above it, and scorning the person to whom disaster occurs, which is 
how this phrase is usually understood. TD cannot stand for a person 
overwhelmed by disaster. 

The word mntDi; as vocalized here is the plural of noiJ, a word 
of uncertain meaning, found only in Song of Songs 5:14 in the 
sentence ]tD ViJD. This is a very difficult image of erotic poetry, 
usually understood as his belly is a plate of ivory. It is suggested that the 
root means either "smooth" or "fat", based on Jer 5:28 where it is 
parallel to "fat"^°. But the adjective mtDiJ in Ezek 27:19, cannot mean 
anything like this, although "polished" (NJPSV) is possible. The 
alternative suggestion is that the word derives from an Aramaism, "to 
think", found in Jonah 1:6^^ But in that context favour seems much 
more likely than the traditional "think of", as also the word jirKor in 
Ps 146:4, where the immortal Put not your trust in princes is followed 
by the statement that in the day they die, their perish. Here 

favours is surely the mot juste. Favour in its old-fashioned sense as 
"something given as a mark of favour" would satisfy the sense both in 
the Song of Songs and in Ezekiel, while "fat and favoured" is an 
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acceptable alternative to "fat and sleek" in the Jeremiah verse. 

Secure in thought is what we might call a fall-back position 

here. 

At this point it should be apparent that what is being said here 
is the specification of the taunts which are being directed against Job 
(or God) by God's erstwhile friends. Exactly the same format is to be 
found in 22:19,20 where Eliphaz says of the prosperity of the wicked 
that righteous men look on and /eer, and an innocent man would deride 
them: "Surely our enemy is gone to Perdition, and the fire will consume 
their remnant". There also the specification of the taunt follows the 
record of it with no interpolated "they say". 

Verse 6 continues this record of the mocking of Job, and as we 
shall see, its content is mockery. 

□’’■nob I D'briK vbc?'. I am constrained to print the vital disjunc¬ 
tive accent, 'azlah legarmeh in this line, for it absolutely prohibits the 
reading, which we find in all modern versions of Job The tents of 
robbers,. Nor is this accent the only factor which ought to cause us to 
reject this possibility. "The tents of robbers" is □’’"nc ■'briK and, despite 
Gesenius's contrary assertion 129b) there is no Biblical example of 
the substitution of a genitive b in circumstances where no ambiguity 
would be caused by the use of the construct, as is certainly the case 
here. Of those who have written on this verse, only Berechiah has 
respected this accent. It has, however, been quite impossible for anyone 
to arrive at a correct understanding without first realising that he is 
facing a passage redolent of contemptuous sarcasm. Berechiah did not 
understand this, and consequently accepted that (his) tents are secure 
a gainst robbers. The true sense is that his tents are secure far robbers! 
This is pnt:?. "His", which is understood, refers to him who calls upon 
God and is answered. 

The next line may be understood in either of two ways, 
although again the b, the second of a set of three which matches those 
of verse 5, is the key to the general understanding of the verse. The 
ambiguity depends on the word mnOD, which is hapax to this verse, 
and may be read as a noun parallel to □'•briK (with the verb vbK?’’ 
penetrating to this b stich) or as suggested by D as the intensive 
"perfectly secure", making a parallel for vbtci\ Our alternatives are: 

And his fortresses - for those who provoke God 

And perfectly secure - for those who provoke God 
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I suggest that, because of the waw which seems to foretell an addition 
rather than an intensification, we should accept the first, regarding 
mncoD as meaning "secure places”. Note that again there is a disjunctive 
accent, Dehi, on this word. 

The last line of v.6 is one of the most important in the book, 
being one of a few select references to the historical crisis the analysis 
of which is its main purpose. 

IT’D K’Dn 

has caused untold havoc. D&G follow a popular fashion in translating 
"Who brings his god in his hand". 

We have to remember two things ab initio with this line. First 
that throughout the Book of Job represents the One God of 
Israel, and it cannot be downgraded to any old god just for the sake of 
this one verse, particularly when it is patently the parallel equivalent 
of ‘7K. Second that the line is introduced by that same *7 which we have 
encountered in each other of the stichoi of the verse. The conclusion 
which we derive from this is that and the whole of this 

line as one unit, are three parallel expressions describing those to 
whom the possessions of the man who trusted God are in pawn. 

The ways this one line has been treated present a millenial 
history of outstanding examples of culpable error. They are summari¬ 
sed in these terms by G: 

(a) the idolator "who makes his God with his hand" (Ra.); (b) 
the idolator "who brings his God in his hand"; (c) "who holds God in 
his power" (D-G)*; (d) "who sees his God in his strength"; (e) "who 
makes might his God" (Buttenweiser, Moffat’*’*); (Q "God's ter¬ 
ror-spreaders, whom God brings up for him" (T-S). G then lists four 
suggested amendments, and comments "The totally unconvincing 
character of these interpretations and emendations has, predictably 
enough, served to suggest deleting the clause, or the verse, or the entire 
section, as a gloss, leaving unexplained how or why these inexplicable 
words were interpolated into the text. G then adds to the list of 
improbable resolutions one rather more unlikely than any other, that 
the line means "all those who have deceived Him". 

**■ This is not the version of D&G, nor do I know whose it is. 

’*’* Nor is this the version of Moffat. 
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Since G wrote this, NJPSV has essayed "Those whom God's hands 
have produced," H, "Those who try to control Elohah," Hartley, 
"Those who bring God in their hands" and C "Those whom God has 
in His own power." 

All these mistranslations are culpable because all translators 
have either shied away from, or have dismissed in incredulity, the 
blasphemy of the true translation. 

That there is a connection between the expression jri] (9:24), 
1^3 nbcj (8:4), bs] (I Chr 21:13), andT3 K'-an is more than probable; 
it is virtually certain. As the first three mean "Give into the power of", 
"deliver into the power of", and "fall into the power of", there must 
be a very strong presumption that the fourth means "bring into the 
power of", that is, "subdue to the power of". 

How are we to accommodate the concept of some man 
subduing God to his own power to Job's uncompromising faith in the 
One God, and He omnipotent, as 12:9 {Who knows not of all these that 
the hand of the Lord wrought this?) asserts.^ That passage in which Job 
declares his faith in the omnipotence of the Lord is in fact the whole 
of 12:7-9, the passage immediately following that which we are now 
examining. This suggests the presence of an internal debate in the 
speech, with w. 7-9 designed to refute v.6, and perhaps what precedes 
it. The introductory word of v.7, nbiKT, a strong adversative, "how¬ 
ever", while an embarrassment to every other version, confirms this. 
The internal debate of the speech is between Job speaking for himself 
in w. 7-9 and Job reporting what is being said about him, the pnto, 
those jests, in w. 4-6. 

6c can only be translated: 


For whomever subdues God to his power! 


None of this makes any sense at all unless we accept that these tents 
and fortresses belong to a people whom God is pledged to protect - the 
people of Israel. It is worth noting the cumulative rhetorical and 
musical vigour of this triplet in which three parallel lines are displayed, 
the first with subject, verb and predicate, the second with only two of 
these, and the last shorn of all but this astounding predicate (cf. 
"Because I do not hope to turn again; Because I do not hope to turn; 
Because I do not hope" T.S. Elliot). 
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As we have had occasion to note elsewhere, in 701 (or 700) 
B.C.E,, Sennacherib sent via his lieutenant, Rabshakeh, the following 
message to the defenders of Jerusalem: 


Do not let Hezekiah delude you by saying: The Lord will save you. 
Has any god of any nation saved his country from the power (t) of 
the king of Assyria f Where are the gods of Hamath and Arpad? 
Where are the gods of Samaria^... Tell me which of all the gods of the 
countries have saved their countries from my power, for the Lord to 
be able to save Jerusalem? 


Among those faithful friends of God who heard these words ringing 
out across the valley to the walls, there must have been many who 
believed that here indeed was the one who could subdue God to his 
power ^ and that to this robber ^ who had already devastated and seized 
forty-six cities and countless villages throughout Judah, who (a 
veritable provoker of God) was now laying siege to the city and the 
very house of God, the tents and fortresses of Judah were indeed 
secure trophies. 

How orthodox now becomes the next passage, the retort in 
which the "scourge of God" theory is upheld, that all this, the PHT 
which returns in 17:8 and 19:26, is the work of the hand (t) of God. 
This becomes the preoccupation of the entire remainder of this 
chapter, which concludes in w. 17-25 with the logical demonstration 
that the mighty catalogue of reverses of the people of Judah which 
underlie the allegorical reverses of Job, is also God-given. 


I have become a laughing-stock to His friends. 

(They are saying 'He who calls upon God and He answers him 
"Is a just and innocent jest. 

"Scom-of disaster, disdain-offavours 
"Is ripe for stumbling. 
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"His tents are secure • for robbers; 

"And his fortresses - for those who provoke God, 
"For whomsoever subdues God to his power " 


7. The Prophet Elihu 

The expression in Elihu's speech, 33:23, has been the 

occasion for considerable controversy. The full verse in the context of 
a man chastised and wounded by God as warning that he is standing 
into danger because of his prideful ways, runs: 

nc?" "i'3nb p|bK“'’3Q im i-’bo rb:? d’-qk 

and is followed by 


Then He will be gracious unto him and say 
"Save him from going down to the pit; 

I have found a ransom 


The difficulties of the verse centre first on what is the |•'’bD "|i^bD, 
human or angelic? Then is "one in a thousand" an expression of rarity 
or abundance? Then to whom does the "interpreter" make his 
declaration - man, God, or the heavenly host? and finally what is the 
referent of the possessive pronoun of ntD'*? Does it refer to man's 
righteousness, God's righteousness, or the right path to follow? 

The favoured version of the present day identifies the interpre¬ 
ter as angelic; there is no sort of consensus for the meaning of the one 
in a thousand; the declaration is regarded as made in heaven to testify 
to a man's righteousness; a common variant of this is that it is made 
to the man to show him the right way (D, D&G). 

The implications of this dominant version need to be conside¬ 
red carefully. We are discussing the case of a man whose behaviour has 
led God to administer a severe admonition; so severe that he is 
declining into death. The suggestion is that at a heavenly court, 
attended by one or more thousands of angels, if one of those attending 
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vouches for the innocence (or righteousness) of the accused, God will 
reverse His decree and allow his restoration to health and prosperity. 
There is no precedent whatever in Biblical tradition for such a 
procedure. Although H refers to Zech 3:1-5, there is nothing in that 
scene which resembles this situation. He refers also to Enoch 9:3ff and 
15:2, but this is no authority for Biblical tradition. 

The function of intercessor, or defending counsel (paraclete [TJ 
is nowhere else assigned to an angel. Indeed it is indisputable that 
Hebrew tradition assigns the role of spokesman for God to the angelic 
beings, and that the only member of the heavenly host who ever 
adopts an adversary relationship to Him is the Satan. Obviously the 
“[Kbo here is not the Satan. In the Bible, the only beings ever 
recorded as intervening with God on behalf of the condemned are 
human prophets, notably Abraham in the case of Sodom and Gomor¬ 
rah. It is true that in the degenerated and superstitious Judaism of the 
post-Biblical era, as to folk-Christianity, such fancies were acceptable, 
but they are absolutely heterodox to Biblical Judaism. Duhm, making 
the assumption that the mediator is angelic, concludes from it that 
Elihu must be a very late interpolation: The idea of spirits hostile to or 
protective of the soul can hardly have originated without foreign influence^ 
though we can hardly determine whether we have before us Persian^ or 
Egyptian or other ideas. Indeed they must be seen as detracting from the 
wisdom and omniscience of the Deity, implying that He could 
wrongfully initiate the process of warning and punishment against a 
man who was in fact righteous, later accepting correction from one of 
His minions. For these reasons, the alternative that this functionary is 
human is preferable to the assumption that he is semi-divine. 

Interestingly Vg regards the functionary as an angel who 
delivers his message to the man in question, showing him where 
"man's good lies", and this is essentially the version accepted by D and 
D&G (v.s.). While this version retains a correct role for the angel, and 
avoids ascribing error to God, it puts a severe strain both on "one in 
a thousand" and on 'nc\ There is actually little room for doubt that 
the expression ''30 inn implies rarity. It certainly does in Ecc 7:28 
{One man in a thousand have I founds but a woman never!) ^ and in Job 
9:3, whether the referent be taken as men or questions. But if this is 
so, the expression has no proper application to an angel, for it implies 
that the role of spokesman for God can only be carried out by the 
exceptional angel, whereas the very word for angel, messenger^ 

testifies to this as the normative role of all angels. 
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itD*’ with the possessive suffix is hardly the word of choice to 
express the idea of a man's duty, or the right path for him to follow. 
We shotild expect on or something similar. The expression the paths 
of uprightness does indeed occur in Proverbs twice (2:13; 4:11), but in 
each case "HD’ is preceded by a word for "paths". It is very doubtful if 
the noun alone can support this sense. Prov 14:2, ntDO "[bo Who walks 
in his uprightness is not comparable. The image is of a garment (Cf. Job 
29:14). The normal meaning of OE)’ is simply "his uprightness" and so 
the majority of commentators render it, and if it is taken as Job's, this 
more or less rules out an angel as the testifier. 

The word is equally at home with an angelic messenger 
and a human one, with a messenger between men, and one conveying 
the word of God, a prophet (e.g. II Chr 36:15,16.). 'f’bD, a word 
strangely derived from the verb "to scorn", is an interpreter of 
languages in Gen 42:23, and a foreign emissary in II Chr 32:31. In Isa 
43:27 it refers, perhaps more likely to priests than to prophets, to 
intercessors from man to God, while Job in 16:20 speaks of his tears 
(understood) as his intercessors with God^\ There is no precedent in 
the Bible for this word to represent a supernatural voice. 

If Elihu, in speaking of a messenger-interpreter, an intercessor 
of some kind, does have a human in mind, who or what can this be? 
The expression one in a thousand fits very well with this assumption, 
suggesting that only the exceptional human being can perform such an 
office, and this raises the possibility that he intends a prophet. Now it 
is clear that the unspecified "man", who is languishing on the point of 
death because of visions conveyed to him in a dreamy in a night'vision 
(33:15, cf. 7:3-5; 13-15) is intended to be Job, which leaves the role of 
prophet who is to save him from going down to the pit as Elihu 
himself. This then is the other side of Elihu's modesty, an overweening 
vanity in which he sees himself, not only as vastly the intellectual 
superior of the three comforters, but as an elect prophet of God who 
has been sent to accomplish Job's salvation. According to D, this is the 
view put forward by an array of earlier commentators, none of whose 
works is available to me - Schultens (1737), Schnurrer (1781-2), Bullier, 
Eichhorn (1816-19), Rosenmuller (1806), Welte. D&G refer to 
Schultens, and consider that Dillmann (1891) has provided a sufficient 
refutation of this line of reasoning. 

Despite this confidence, the theory seems to fit the text better 
than any of the alternatives. But what is the message that the "interces¬ 
sor" delivers, and to whom? Here the text is powerfully supportive of 
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the view, attributed to Hitzig (1874), that we should read declare unto 
(the) man His (l.e. God's) uprightness^ for in Biblical as in modern 

Hebrew mean to tell to someone, not to tell about someone, or on 
behalf of someone. G mentions Gen 20:13 as a precedent: Win TIK 
Say of me. He is my brother', and this has some merit, but the usage of 
is not the same as of and the example is unique. However, the 
crucial test of the sense of the passage lies in the general purpose and 
drift of Elihu's intervention, which is to demonstrate the righteousness 
of God. 


Far be God from evil or the Almighty from iniquity 34:10 
For the works of man He requites to him 
And causes each to receive according to his way 34:11 
Truly, God would not act wickedly. 

Nor the Almighty pervert justice 34:12 

Attend to me a little longer, and I shall declare to you 

That there are still things to be said for God, 

I will bring my evidence from times of old 

As I ascribe righteousness to Him who framed me, 36:2,3 

Behold, God is pre-eminent in power. 

Who is a teacher like Him? 36:22 

Indeed, if we examine the whole of Elihu's speeches from this point of 
view, it is apparent that they are dominated by the intention of 
demonstrating to Job the justice and righteousness of God. There is, 
however, nowhere in the Book of Job the slightest sign of anyone but 
Job, God Himself, and the narrator seeking to testify to Job's 
righteousness. 

How can instruction in the righteousness of God save a man 
from going down into the pit? That is, how can the fact of the 
instruction induce God to say Save him from going down into the pit; 
I have found a ransom [ IDD] (33:24)? The first thing to remember is that 
Elihu has charged neither Job nor his hypothetical "man" with active 
evil. The charge against Job is his disdain for God and the denial of 
His justice; the charge against the man is "pride" (33:17), which is 
much the same thing. Further very specifically, Elihu has described the 
purpose of God's nocturnal visitations of the man as to restrain his soul 
from the pit and his life from perishing by the sword (33:18). But man is 
prone to failing to receive the message - God speaks once, yea twice, if 
he (man) has not perceived it (33:14), which is why specifically an 
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interpreter is required. His task must be to secure the effect which 
God sought to achieve by sending His ambiguous dreams and night 
visions - i.e. to induce "the man" to abandon his prideful views, which 
is to say, to accept the righteousness of God. In the Bible, dreams 
characteristically need interpretation. The specific task of the 
is to persuade the man of God's which is precisely what Elihu is 
trying to do throughout his intervention. 

The only remaining obscurity lies in the word "ISD, usually 
taken as "a ransom". This concept recurs in 36:18 Do not let the 
magnitude of the IDD deflect you. The word denotes the price paid for 
a threatened life (Ex 21:30), and most often implies a monetary 
exaction. This is certainly not the case here or in Chap. 36. As it seems 
that what is required is that the man abandon his previous views, and 
accept what he previously denied, it seems that the "ransom", the price 
of salvation, is penance. Indeed, this penance is described exactly later 
in Chap. 33 - he is to make a public recantation of his views He will 
say, "/ have sinned and perverted the Right, and He has not requited me'* 
[QT]^^ (33:27). He redeemed my soul from going down to the pit, and my 
spirit sees in the Light (33:28). 

I conclude therefore that the f’bD is Elihu himself in the 
role of the interpreter of God's dream-messages to Job; that one in a 
thousand emphasises the rare qualities required for this role; that the 
message is delivered to Job, and that it consists of the evidence of 
God's righteousness. 


8. The Treachery of Job's Brothers 

There are no Homeric similes either in the Book of Job or in the Bible 
as a whole. Typically a simile in Job is a single word or a single line 
of verse. The way in which the passage Job 6:15-21 has commonly 
been treated therefore sets it apart as a figure of speech unique in the 
Bible. 

The passage starts with a simple simile - indeed with two: 


D’bm bnriDD 
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My brothers have defaulted like a wadi 


is the first stich. Defaulted for MTl conveys the required sense here of 
the sort of treachery provided by an intermittent stream which 
disappears just when it is most needed. This simile is much the same 
as is found in Jer 15:18. We do not know with certainty who is 
intended by Job's "brothers". The assumption that this is the comfor¬ 
ters is difficult to credit. Job's three friends have just come to comfort 
him, and only one has so far spoken. Could he be so ungracious as to 
accuse them all of having deserted him in these circumstances.^ 
Nowhere else in the whole Dialogue does Job refer to them as 
"brothers"; and the other reference to brothers, in Chap. 19 - p^rnn He 
(God) has removed my brothers far from me is certainly not applicable 
to them. "Brothers" in Biblical Hebrew has a very wide applicability 
beyond sons of the same parent - friends, allies, relatives, descendants 
of related tribes may all be referred to with this word. 

Strange things start to happen in this passage from this point 
on. The second stich, instead of being accepted as approximately 
parallel with the first, with T\2V'* echoing n33, and further illustrating 
the treachery of the brothers, seems always to be taken as continuing 
the illustration of the treachery of the stream! Thus we have: 

As the channel of brooks that overflow JPS 
Like a bed on which streams once ran NJPSV 
As the bed of torrents which vanish away D 
Like freshets that pass away G 
Like the channel of wadis that pass away D&G 
Like wadi channels they overflow P 

etc. But LXX has no difficulty in recognizing the true subject of 
They have passed me by like a failing brook. However the singular p’SK 
followed by the plural does pose a problem. The word p'’Dfc^ is 
discussed at some length in Chapter 3.IX, Lexicographical Anomalies. 
There the conclusion is reached that it means not "channel", but a 
standing body of water, from water-hole to lake. These are bodies of 
which one can be fed by several wadis, justifying the phrase □’’bn] p’DW, 
which certainly is not true of stream-beds and channels. Thus, we 
should read for 6:15b: 
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Like a water-hole of the wadiSy they passed away 


which starts to do what the reader has every expectation of reading 
next, to explain in what way Job’s "brothers" have betrayed or 
deceived him or let him down. 

Now comes the devastatingly difficult: mp"’]o □mpn 

Which are black by reason of the ice JPS 

They are dark with ice NJPSV 

They were blackish from ice D 

They grow dark with ice G 

Which are turbid by reason of the ice D&G 

They run turbid with ice P 

One does not require to be a great observer of nature to know that all 
these versions are wrong. First of all, frost apart, there is no such thing 
as ice on a wadi, a bn]. Second, ice is dazzling white, and while it may 
be possible to point to some obscure reference testifying to ice turning 
water dark, no poet would ever use such an image. The favoured 
reference here is a description of streams of Lebanon by A. Geikie^^. 
But even if this is read as describing the blackening of water with ice 
(actually all it does is speak of the turbulence caused by the melting of 
snows) these mountain streams have nothing in common with the 
desert wadis being discussed. 

Then there is the problem that "iip does not mean "black", or 
"turbid", nor "dark" in anything like the same sense as would be 
applicable to rivers. The word represents a combination of grief, 
darkness, and a lowered posture which has no one-word equivalent in 
modern western languages^^. Its darkness is the absence of lustre, not 
a dark colour. The word here is the plural participle, which is found 
only in Job 6:16 and, by what may be an amazing coincidence, but is 
far more likely to be by design, in Job 5:11. If, however, we consider 
the possibility that these two uses of this otherwise unique word ought 
to have the same meaning, we have to regard 6:16 in an entirely new 
light. For whatever the specific meaning of □‘’lip in 5:11, and this is by 
no means sure, it is sure that it refers to a group of people, either so 
identified, or so characterised. 
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If this is so also in 6:16, then the apposition of ompn is not 
with rivers or channels, but with brothers. Indeed given the choice of 
apposition with a singular p''SK or a genitive it is difficult to say 

which is syntactically less acceptable! We may play with this word in 
many ways (see note 16), but the striking thing about it as the 
designation of people is that there is a tribe, the Bene Kedar^ “np ’’D, in 
whose territory are situate Tema and Sheba^^, both of which cities are 
mentioned in Job 6:19, a part of this same passage. The arm of 
coincidence is becoming excessively elongated! The Bene Kedar are 
Arabs; they live in Bedouin tents - black and low, crouching into the 
landscape, □’"np, if we respect its participial form, may be read as "the 
kedar-tented ones". 

Verse 16 declares (perhaps once it asked?): 


The Kedarites are made of ice 
There is snow concealed upon them 


a contention to be explained immediately: 

□DipoD iDiJnD iQnn nun 


As soon as they were singed, they vanished. 

In hil heat they were snuffed out of their place. 


imr, Pu'al, has to be taken as a variant of "to scorch". Of course 
ice and snow are pre-eminently what disappears in heat. In his heat they 
were snuffed out of their place reads as an accusation of cowardice, of 
desertion in the first heat of battle. By no means may the pronominal 
suffix of iDn be disregarded. We continue to unfold a version in which 
the referent of the subjects of all these verbs is the same brothers who 
are the proper subject of the discussion, rather than the intrusive 
rivers. The usual translations of this last v. 17 hardly differ from the 
above except in ignoring the his (or His or its) of ion, but it is always 
assumed that the treacherous streams are the subjects. 

Verse 18: innn DDm mn"i« ins*:?’ 
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This easily carries the sense: 


The paths of their roads turned hack^^. 

They went up into the wilderness and were lost. 


Again it takes a great deal of imagination to believe that this figure is 
intended to describe rivers, especially when we consider the word lb:;’’, 
which is the one thing that rivers can never do! Likewise "["ii is not 
elsewhere associated with rivers. It is necessary also to keep in mind 
the nature of the image with which the proponents of the Homeric 
simile started-intermittent streams whose flow is absent when needed. 
Now we seem to be talking about rivers whose beds twist and turn 
and peter out in the desert sands, an entirely different form of 
waterway (if such exists) and of betrayal. As a description of the 
brothers, the picture is one of headlong desertion and retreat back 
through the desert to their own homeland in the hilly country of 
northern Arabia which is Kedar. 

K32? riD'^bn 

In order to adapt this verse to the prevailing theory of the Homeric 
simile, it has been necessary to understand nimK and nD'’‘:3n as "cara¬ 
vans" or "processions", but in neither case is this a correct translation. 
Both words mean pathsy either literal or figurative. nimK in this verse 
is the same word as in the preceding one. Differently vocalized it 
means caravans , but from the root "[bn, only PDbnn (Neh 12:31) has the 
requisite meaning. With these two false exchanges the common way of 
reading the verse is The caravans ofTema looked; the companies of Sheba 
waited for them, suggesting nomads searching in vain for the driedup 
wadis. Even then to achieve this it has been necessary to understand 
i^s^nn, which means They beheld, unfaithfully and uniquely as looked in 
vain, which is the reverse of its true sense, i.e. they did not behold! 

It is also to be considered that the trading tribes of the Arabian desert 
knew the ways of desert wadis with an intimacy which matches the 
Cockney's knowledge of his London streets. Far from being a familiar 
illustration of trusting people betrayed by fickle friends, the "wadi" 
image as usually understood defies the known habits of the area. It is 
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the unwary stranger who is likely to be let down by "treacherous 
streams", not caravans from Tema and Sheba. 

Verse 19, still with the brothers, the Kedarites, reads: 


They beheld the paths of Tema; 
The ways of Sheba awaited them. 


which conveys exactly the sense of the Hebrew and confirms the 
destination of their retreat - homewards to Kedar. 

Verse 20: nsH’T nnj; 

with its mixture of plural and singular verbs is usually, if not always, 
treated as though n03 were plural*’ - They were put out because they had 
hoped is the sort of meaning we read for the first line, but its true 
translation is 


They were ashamed because he trusted. 


or perhaps was confident, or even was steadfast. This he must be the 
same as formed the suffix of iDn, the person in whose "heat" they were 
snuffed out of their place, and the meaning is surely that the deserting 
brothers were shamed because their ally remained confident and held 
his ground while they deserted the field. They came thither ^lome to 
Kedar - Tema and Sheba^) and were confounded. The same emotion is 
exactly described in Macauley's jingle: 

Back darted Spurius Lartius; Herminius darted back: 

Andy as they passed, beneath their feet they felt the timbers crack. 

But when they turned their faces, and on the farther shore 

Saw brave Horatius stand alone, they would have crossed once more. 

Now Job turns to his comforters and says: 

nnn iKin ’i*:' nn^'n nn:?“’D6:21 
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The expression with maqqeph means "for then," "in that case" 

or, alternatively "otherwise". Here it seems to mean "in that case" in 
the imusual sense "if you were in that case", hence 


In such a case you would have been for him. 


and here is the third appearance of this unspecified "him", and it 
should not be doubted that this is the same person who experienced 
heat and remained steadfast. The explanation of this apparently benign 
judgement of the friends is given in the second stich, and proves to be 
appropriately barbed: 


(After all) when you see someone in terror, you take fright! 


I.e., As you are so prone to be infected by the spirit of whomever you 
are exposed to at the time, being scared at the sight of my fear, you 
would presumably have been moved to constancy by the sight of "his" 
resolution or trust. We are, however, on weaker grounds in trying to 
understand this verse than any other part of the passage. Equally valid 
is "otherwise", i.e., if they had not fled. 

The verse appears to be a riposte of some kind to 4:5: 

bnnm “ini; kdi; o 

But now it comes to you and you despair; 

It touches you and you take fright. 

and carries the implication that while Job at least had to be afflicted 
before he caught fright, the friends take fright at the mere sight of 
someone else in distress. Whether the absence of the maqqeph in 4:5 is 
significant is hard to tell. 

It is, I think evident, that if this interpretation of the passage 
is correct, then it refers to a real historical incident in which Arab 
troops deserted an ally who "trusted" or remained steadfast. Exactly 
such an incident is recorded in the history of Judah and at the right 
time. Hezekiah, shut up in Jerusalem awaiting the seige of Sennache- 
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rib, was deserted by his amelurbu (translated in Cambridge Ancient 
History^® as "Arab") troops (Annals of Sennacherib)but with the 
help of Isaiah, remained resolute and defiant. Hence, when Sennache¬ 
rib's envoys reached Jerusalem, they prompted his stewards to demand 
of Hezekiah: 

What is this confidence in which you trustf - (Isa 36:4) 

Pnnen nrn no 

It is the existence of this well-known quotation which enables the 
author to employ the laconic nt33"'’D in the apparently not-too-well- 
founded belief that he would be understood. 

In weighing the version of these verses given here against that 
to be found in all other studies of Job, not only must the unique 
eccentricity of a Homeric image in the Bible be taken into account, 
and the uncharacteristic abandonment of the complaint which Job 
begins to a natural history lesson, but also the multiple mistranslations 
of Hebrew words which are involved in the simile version. These 
include riD^bn, mmk<, cdh, nsb and are compounded by the rejection of 
the number of one word and the pronominal suffix of another. 

Let us retain the assumption that the above version and its 
interpretation^^ are more or less correct. In that case what is the 
meaning of 5:11, and how does 6:16 reply to it? 

If 6:15-21 is somehow a debating reply to 5:11, we must assume 
that 5:11^^ refers to the same event but gives it an entirely different 
significance. We have there the Kedarites (or the kedar-tented ones) 
being lifted to a place of safety by the miraculous hand of God. What 
is this but a celebration of the safe extrication of the Kedarites from 
the peril to which the Sennacherib invasion exposed them? The Land 
of Kedar is an elevated plateau in Saudi Arabia, and whether we 
consider the divine act to have been the elevation of this plateau in the 
remote past to serve as a safe retreat, inaccessible to a pursuing enemy 
(treating DnsD as lowlands and □''"np as the whole tribe together with 
its abode), or simply the ensuring of the safe return of the deserting 
troops to their mountainous funk-hole, makes no difference to the 
dynamics of such a debate. The comforters are themselves taking 
comfort from the safety of Job's allies, as it were identifying with 
them, while Job perforce dwells on the treachery which left his 
champion and his people to face the music alone. 
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The passage in Chapter 5 continues for several verses describing 
the failure of Sennacherib and his men successfully to pursue and 
punish the Kedarites. 5:12-16: 

Frustrating the plans of the crafty 
That their hands achieved nothing lasting 
Trapping the smart ones in their own guile 
That the schemes of the crooked were swept away; 

In the daytime they encountered darkness 
And they groped in the noontide as in the night; 

And he saved from the swordy from their own mouthy 
And from the hand of the mightyy the poor. 

That the helpless had hope 
And injustice held her tongue. 
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Notes Chapter XI 


1. G argues fiercely for the contradiction as "one of its (the book's) most 
fundamental contributions to the problem of evil". "The truly good man will be 
aghast at Job’s misery, but he will not on that account be defleaed from the path of 
righteousness. The good life is its own reward and justification - it does not require 
the prop of a false theodicy with the cruel distortion of reality" (Boff, Special Note 
14, p. 524f). 

2. in this second stich governs a complete clause, as in 16:17 and Isa 53:9. BDB 
considers it to be functioning as a conjunction in such cases. 

3. This use of ^Dv, particularly in the phrase np*? p]0V - increases learnings to refer 
to the acquisition of more of a particular quality, is found several times in Proverbs, 
and once in Ecclesiastes. 

4. '32b 'onn is literally V(^at 1 inherit from my heart. As the heart is the seat of 
understanding in Biblical Hebrew, My conclusions is the probable me anin g 

5. He that denounces his friends for the sake of flattering 

He invites his frieruis to share his bounty 

Who denounces his friends for a reward 

He who gives his frieruis for a spoil 

A man bidding his friends to a feast 

He that speaketh flattery to his frieruis 

are the versions of JPS; G; P, H and NJPSV; D, D&G and RV; C; and AV 
respectively. Others are s imil ar. 

6. The use of the infinitive construct to serve as a nomen regens in this way is 
irregular, and the verbal forms of boo take only indirect objects. Revocalization as the 
participle would satisfy the grammatical purist (v. Bib. Heb. Stutt.). 

7. Berechiah reads "And He placed me to rule peoples", but comments: 


has not God caused me to stand in the pasty when I was in my glory^ to rule and 
correct peoples with the rod of reproof And a Topheth, and a blaze offire^ burning 
like the Tophethy which blazes for every I was to them formerly; so much were they 
afraid to approach mCy for I used to remove the wicked from the earth. 


The greatest problem with this interpretation is the plural DrDiJ which, as peoples 
means nations , a term quite inapplicable to any sheikh-Job. 

8. Topheth is the high place in the Valley of Gehiimom (outside my window as I 
write) where children were sacrificed to Moloch both before and after the time of 
Hezekiah, but not during his reign. Hezekiah removed the high places, and broke the 
pillars, and cut down the Asherah, and he broke in pieces the brazen serpent that Moses had 
made; for unto those days the children of Israel did offer to it (H Kings 18:4). Half a 
century later, Josiah did the same, and in his case the record specifically mentions 
Topheth - And he defiled Topheth, which is in the valley of Hinnom that no man might 
make his son or his daughter to pass through the fire to Moloch. (H Kings 23:10). 
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9. An excellent summary of the techniques of bow-manufacture in the ancient 
Middle East is in Yigal Yadin, The Art of Warfare in Biblical Lands^ McGraw Hill, NY, 
1963y Vol.I, 6-8. The essence of the bow is, of course, its tensile strength, of which 
brass, bronze and copper have effectively none. 

10. BDB, p.799. 

11. Ibid. 

12. Gesenius provides three supposed examples, I Sam 14:16, Ps 37:16, and H 
Chron 28:18, but concedes that in the thir d the circumlocution clarifies the text. But 
in I Sam 14:16 the circumlocution is necessary to clarify whether it is Saul or the 
watchmen who are in Gibeath-benjamin, while in Ps 37, the expression is not even a 
true genitive - 

IIOHD DUD D'B 

is best read To the righteous a little is better than the abundance of many wicked men. 

13. A sensitive and beautifully poetic image, which has not been understood 
correctly. 

THUnb C-WIDI m'TH'DU "Ojb nDVI 

The first line, consisting simply of two nouns - My intercessors; my friends^ is to be 
understood grammatically as the direct object of ns*?!, weeps. While others weep tears, 
what Job weeps is friendly intercessors with God. That is, quite simply. Job hopes that 
his tears will suffice to plead with God, as a man might with his neighbour. 

14. The more regular understanding of '*? men*? is But it has not profited me., but 
this has little or no justification. 

15. A. Geikie, Holy Land and the Bible, 1887, i, 124, simply wrote: 


The streams of Lebanon send down great floods of dark and troubled waters in 
spring, when the ice and snow of their summits are melting; but they dry up under 
the heat of summer, and the track of the torrent, with its chaos of boulders, stones 
and gravel, seems as though it has not known a stream for ages. 


Desert wadis are not snow-fed, but nm intermittently in the wake of cloudbursts. 

16. Other than proper names, there are fifteen examples of derivatives of the root 
mp in the Bible. In every case they are associated with one or more of the three 
concepts "to be bowed down", "to be dark (of lights, extinguished)," and "to mourn". 
In Jer 14:2 ynK*? imp has the gates of Judah bowing down to the ground in antithesis 
to the cry of Jerusalem which has ascended. In Ezek 32:8 All the bright lights of heaven 
ybv DTipH, And set darkness upon thy Land, exhibits the sense of darkening by 
extinguishing light. There are four examples of the phrase ro*?*? ~\ip (including Job 
30:28), all of which are traditionally understood as "go mourning", but nothing in any 
of their contexts suggests mourning as distinct from grief and a sense of persecution. 
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"Walk bowed" or "Walk in darkness" are both possibilities therefore. 

The sense of mourning is explicit in the noun vinp, which is a mourning garment or 
material - / clothe the heavens with Viiipy and I make sackcloth their covering. (Isa 50:3). 

17. Isa 21:14-16 firmly establishes Tema as Kedarite. This passage, the conclusion 
of the brief Burden upon Arabia properly runs: 

To greet a thristy many bring water! 

The inhabitants of the Land of Tema met the fugitives with its* bread (» war**), 

Though they fled from the swords, from the drawn sword. 

And from the bent bow and from the grievousness of war. 

So thus saith the Lord to me: Within a year, according to 

the years of a hireling and all the glory of Kedar shall fail... 

* Arabia's 

** A pim, war being the staple diet, or bread, of the Arabs, and the root onb doing 
double duty for war and bread . As with lOn in Job 6:17, it has been customary to 
ignore the suffix of mn*? here. 

There is of course no sense in cursing Kedar for the inhospitality of Tema unless the 
former included the latter. 

The close geographical (and presumably also tribal) relationship between Sheba and 
Tema, and hence also Kedar, is attested not only in v.l9 of the passage under 
consideration, but also in the Annals of Tiglath-Pileser m who, in listing the distant 
nations which paid him tribute, twice recorded in the one phrase The inhabitants of 
Tema and the inhabitants of Saba (Pritch. pp. 283f). This Sheba is distinct from the 
southern Arabian Kingdom of the Queen of Sheba. Presumably it is the same that is 
mentioned as the raiders of Job 1:15. 

18. The verb TO*? occurs only thrice in the Bible, once as the Qal in Judges 16:29 
where Samson grasped the two pillars before demolishing the temple. No-one really 
has any idea of the significance of the choice of this word for Samson's action. The 
other two examples, Job 6:18 and Ruth 3:8 are in the Niph'al conjugation. In Ruth 
the meaning appears to be "turned round", with a reflexive sense which is proper to 
the Niph'al. NJPSV has pulled back, but both LXX with etarachte, and Vg with 
conturbatus, regard the word as indicating internal turmoil rather than any change of 
posture. But neither of these ancient versions has anyt hin g for Job 6:18 resembling its 
translation of the same word in Ruth. 

The clues to meaning here are therefore confusing. What Samson undoubtedly did was 
to grasp the pillars with his hands turned outwards to give himself the purchase 
needed to force them apart. He did not encircle them as one would if grasping for 
support. In the case of Ruth, Boaz was startled, then ra*?', and only then Behold, a 
woman lay at his feet. The versions of LXX and Vg seem only to be compatible with 
a record of his reactions after seeing Ruth. What a person startled in his sleep does is 
either turn over, if he is on his face or side, or sit up, if on his back. Boaz, having 
eaten and drunken and having a merry heart (v.7), was probably asleep like one 
somewhat inebriated, on his face. But this is tr ainin g the sort of detective work which 
is possible with Biblical texts too far. However a change of posture seems virtually 
certain in that Behold follows rather t han precedes the verb. 
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Most interpreters understand "turn” in the sense of twisting and turning, but the 
image does not appear to add anything to their picture of truant rivers. For a version 
to which it could be appropriate, see note 22 below. 

19. Without comment, Berechiah quotes the Hebrew here as the deviant plural, 
]'inD3, which is apparently what was present in the manuscript he employed. 

20. Cambridge Ancient History^ Ed. Bury, Cook, Adcock, Cambridge U. Press, 
1976, Vol m, p.390: 


Though the events that followed are not quite clear, and different views can be 
maintained, it would seem that the foreign Urbi troops (Arabs) introduced.,.to 
defend the city were thoroughly untrustworthy. Hezekiah was shut up *’like a bird 
in a cage”, and forty-three of his western cities were cut off and allotted to the 
pro-Assyrian kings of Ekron, Ashdod and Gaza, 200,150 men are stated to have 
been taken captive and a heavy tribute was imposed. 


21. Annals of Sennacherib, Pritch. p.288: 


Hezekiah himself, whom the terror-inspiring splendour of my lordship had 
overwhelmed, and whose ’amelurbu ' /translated as "irregular troops which he had 
brought into Jerusalem, his royal residence, in order to strengthen it, had deserted 
him... 


While I am surely no expert on the Assyrian language, I am constrained to comment 
that "Amal" as a god, is apparently related to the corvee, or system of conscripted 
labour (Pritch. p.268) and if this syllable is removed, urbu has the right consonants to 
represent the Arabs. "Impressed Arab" troops is therefore a likely meaning. 

22. There is a second possible explanation for the passage which in some ways is 
more satisfactory. This is that the incident referred to in the two passages 5:11-16 and 
6:15-20 is the same as that alluded to in Isaiah's Burden upon Arabia, see note 17 above. 
In that case, it is not desertion of which Job's "brothers", the people of Kedar, are 
guilty, but falling upon a fleeing and defeated army which made its way to them 
expecting succour. In this case there must be two different plural subjects in the 
passage in Chapter 6. Verses 15-17 refer to the behaviour of Kedar, and w. 18-20 refer 
to the fugitives who are "confounded" (T'an'i ib3) by their hostile reception, and the 
singular nD3 and mn are references to the leader of the band of fugitives, even perhaps 
Job himself. 

The people of Kedar, descendants of Ishmael, are naturally accorded the title 
"brothers" by the Israelites (cf. Deut 23: 8). It is on this basis also that their succour 
might have been expected. 

23. 5:10 and 11 may well be intended as descriptions of God’s actions at the time 
of the Creation: 
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ni:j'in o'd 0*701 f oh 'b*"*?:? tw ]nn 
WD' ompi DIOD*? □"*7D0 DlO*? 

There are several ambiguities. The word nili'in may have a simple domestic sense such 
as fields or even fT-S) streets, or an almost cosmic as open spaces (G), the earth (LXX), 
or less specifically than any - surrounds. With as its mate in parallel, streets and 
fields seem very inadequate. To understand what is intended by one must first 
accept the sense of 0*70. The rain in the first stich falls vertically from heaven onto the 
face of the land. The water (no synonym for rain) in the second stich is sent forth 
horizontally onto the face of what? Surely the answer must be the area surrounding 
the dry land. Bearing in mind that a succession of verbal participles most frequently 
describes single events in the past rather than repeated and habitual practices (see 
Chap. I, n.22, p.108), the entire passage from v.9 to v.l6 may properly be read in the 
past tense as a celebration of specific actions of God on specific occasions in the past, 
rather than, as is usually taken, in the present as a celebration of what He does 
constantly. If this is right, v.lO may well be a description of the primaeval watering 
of the land with the flight of the waters (Gen 2:6 and Ps 104:7). In Ps 104 the flight 
of the waters is accompanied by and presumably causally related to the rising of the 
mountains and the sinking of the valleys. It is this which may give relevance to the 
otherwise puzzling lamed of 0107*7 (most ignore it; G inventively calls it an infinitive 
consecutive) . 

In the Psalm (v.lO) occurs ]io*7n’ D'nn I'O □'*7n]0 DTDO n*7EDn - That sends forth springs into 
the wadis that run between mountains (MB, not into the valleys : these do not ruri). This 
is another possible source for n*7C7 in Job 5. 

There are good grounds for insisting that 5:10 does refer to the primaeval watering of 
the earth, for the verse is mentioned by Job in 12:15. The dynamics of Job 12 are 
explained in Chapter I above, where it is shown that the posing of two contrasting 
proverbs is followed by four "quotations" from the words of the comforters, which 
are then used as the evidence on which a choice between the proverbs is made. One 
of these "quotations" is |*"M"iDDn'i Dn*70’i - If He send them (the waters^ forth^ they 
overturn the earth. The overturning of the earth surely means the raising of mountains 
and the sinking of valleys. 

On analogy with the Psalm, we might now read 5:11a: To set the lowlands on highy 
with full purposive significance attached to the lamed. This would force upon us a 
very eccentric meaning for 0'"np. Although *7M7 is most frequently used as an adjective 
or noun, lowly^ humble^ applicable to living beings, the fe minin e form is used as a 
proper name for a particular area of Lowland, so the sense is certainly not foreign to 
the root. The alternative setting the lowly on high allows no significance to the lamed 
and provides no continuity of thought to the passage. 

The second stich contains the expression like ru^icT', is primarily salvation 

and secondarily safety. Victory (BDB) is unsubstantiated, while prosperity (D) is quite 
without foundation. The word 'UJO reinforces the impression of safety, for it implies 
being set on high out of reach of danger (oino in 11a is capable of a similar connotati¬ 
on, see Isa 26:5, Job 39:18). It seems certain then that we are not dealing with an 
accidental secondary meaning in reading the expression as implying the elevation of 
some people to a place of security or safety. There are implications attached to the 
raising of the people in the second stich which are not explicit in the first. 
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Were we dealing with an entirely unknown word in there would be little 

hesitation in translating Setting the lowly on high and raising those in peril to safetyy and 
discarding all the above speculation about the connection between the preceding verse 
and Ps 104 or Job 12:15. amp is not, however, a hapax legomenon, and there is 
nothing in common between the root mp and peril , and neither mourners , nor those 
bowed down , nor the dejected (NJPSV) nor the forlorn (P, H) nor the crushed (T-S), 
the afflicted (G) nor the lost (LXX) gives any real relevance to the theme of safety. 
Perhaps crushed makes some sort of fit, but T-S has reached this by assuming that not 
only here, but in a variety of Biblical passages, "np is an error for np, and we c ann ot 
accept this assumption of wholesale corruption. 
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I 

Translation 


THE BOOK OF JOB 


Chapter 1 

1. A man there was in the Land of Council. Job was his name, and 
it was so that this man was innocent and upright, and one who feared God 
and shunned evil. 

2. There were born to him seven sons and three daughters. 

3. His possessions were seven thousand sheep, and three thousand 
camels, and five hundred yoke of oxen, and five hundred she-asses, and a very 
large number of servants. This man was greater than any of the Children of 
the East. 

4. And his sons went and held feasts, each in his house on his 
(birth)day, and they sent and invited their three sisters to eat and to drink 
with them. 

5. It transpired that as the days of feasting came around, Job sent and 
purified them, and rose early in the morning, and sacrificed burnt-offerings 
according to the number of them all, for Job said, "Perhaps my children have 
sinned, and cursed God in their hearts". In this way did Job act on each of 
the days. 

6. There came the day when the heavenly host came to present 
themselves before the Lord, and there came also the Satan among them. 

7. The Lord said to the Satan, "From where have you come?", and 
the Satan answered the Lord and said, "From roaming on the earth and from 
tramping around upon it". 

8. The Lord said to the Satan, "Have you given your attention to My 
servant, Job, for there is none like him on the earth, a man innocent and 
upright, who fears God and shuns evil?" 

9. And the Satan answered the Lord and said, "Is it for nothing Job 
fears God? 

10. "Have not You* Yourself placed a fence about him, and about his 
House, and about all that is his, all-encompassing? The work of his hands You 
have blessed, and his possessions burst bounds in the Land. 

11. "However, just extend Your hand and touch all that is his, I 
declare he will curse You to Your face!" 

12. Then said the Lord to the Satan, "Behold, all that is his is in your 
power. Only to his person do not extend your hand". Then the Satan left the 
precincts of the presence of the Lord. 

13. There came the day when his sons and his daughters were eating 
and drinking wine in the house of their oldest brother; 
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14. When a messenger came to Job and said, "The oxen they were 
ploughing, and the asses they were grazing at their side, 

15. "When Sheba fell and seized them, and the servants they put to 
the sword, and I am escaped, only I alone, to tell you". 

16. While this one was still speaking, another came and said, "A fire 
of God fell from the skies, and burned the sheep and the servants, and 
consumed them, and I am escaped, only I alone, to tell you". 

17. While this one was still speaking, another came and said, 
"Chaldeans formed three columns and plundered the camels and seized them, 
and the servants they put to the sword, and I am escaped, only I alone, to tell 
you". 

18. Before he had finished speaking, another came and said, "Your 
sons and your daughters were eating and drinking wine in the house of their 
first-born brother, 

19. "When behold, there came a great gale from beyond the desert 
and struck the four corners of the house, and it fell upon the young people, 
and they died, and I am escaped, only I alone, to tell you." 

20. Then Job arose and ripped his gown, and shaved his head, and fell 
to the ground and prostrated himself, 

21. And he said: 

"Naked came I from my mother's womb. 

And naked shall I return thither. 

The Lord gave, and the Lord has taken away. 

Blessed be the name of the Lord." 

22. In all this Job neither sinned, nor ascribed anything amiss to God. 

Chapter 2 

1. (Again) it was the day when the heavenly host came to present 
themselves before the Lord, and there came also amongst them the Satan to 
present himself before the Lord. 

2. The Lord said to the Satan "Where is it you come from?" and the 
Satan answered the Lord and said, "From roaming on the earth and from 
tramping about upon it". 

3. The Lord said to the Satan "Have you given your attention to My 
servant. Job, for there is none like him on the earth, a man innocent and 
upright, who fears God and shuns evil, and who still holds fast to his 
innocence when you incited Me against him to destroy him for nothing?" 

4. And the Satan answered the Lord and said, "One pelt for another! 
Surely all that a man has he will give in exchange for his life. 

5. "However, just extend Your hand and touch his bone and his 
flesh, I declare he will curse You to Your face!" 
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6. And the Lord said to the Satan, "Behold him in your power. But 
guard his life!" 

7. Then the Satan left the precincts of the presence of the Lord, and 
smote Job with a sore boil from the sole of his foot to the crown of his head, 

8. And he took for himself a shard with which to scratch himself, 
and he sat among the ashes. 

9. Then his wife said to him, "Are you still clinging to your 
simplicity? Curse God and die!" 

10. He said to her, "You speak with the speech of one of the doltish 
women! Shall we accept the good from associating with the God, and the evil 
not accept?" In all this Job did not sin with his lips. 

11. When three friends of Job heard of all this evil which had come 
to him, they came each from his place, Eliphaz the Temanite, and Bildad the 
Shuhite, and Zophar the Naamathite, and they came together by appointment 
to share his grief, and to comfort him. 

12. When they lifted their eyes from the distance and did not 
recognize him, they lifted up their voices and wept, and each ripped his gown, 
and they flung dust upon their heads skywards. 

13. And they sat with him upon the ground seven days and seven 
nights, and none uttered a word to him, for they saw that the pain was very 
great. 

Chapter 3 

1. After this, Job opened his mouth and cursed his day, 

2. And Job spoke and said, 

3. Perish the day in which I was born 

And the night that declared "A boy is conceived"! 

4. That day, let it be darkness. 

Let not God seek it out from above; 

Let no radiance brighten it! 

5. Let darkness and the shadow of Death reclaim it; 

Let a cloud abide upon it; 

Let those who make Cimmerian# the day overwhelm it! 

6. That night, let palpable dark seize it! 

Let it not rejoice among the days of the year; 

Let it not enter the calendar! 

7. Behold! Let that night be barren. 

No celebratory sound come to it! 

8. Let those who curse daylight cast a spell against it 
Those ever-ready to arouse Leviathan! 
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9. Let the stars of its dawn be darkened; 

Let it await light, but there be none, 

Nor let it glory in the sight of the eyelids of sunrise! 

10. For it did not shut fast the gates of my womb 
Nor hide sorrow from my eyes. 

11. Why could I not have died from the womb! 

Emerged from the belly, and perished? 

12. Why did knees receive me? 

And why breasts, that I should suck? 

13. Else should I have rested and been still; 

I should have slept then, there had been repose for me 

14. With the kings and councillors of the earth 
Who built up the wastes to themselves, 

15. Or with princes, who once had gold. 

Who filled their houses with riches, 

16. Or as a concealed abortion I might never have existed, 
As the infants that never see the light. 

17. There the wicked cease from raging 
And there rest the spent of strength. 

18. Prisoners take their ease together 
Not hearing the shout of the overseer. 

19. The small, he is there with the great, 

And the slave, free of his master. 

20. Why is light given to one in travail. 

And life, to the bitter of soul? 

21. To those who await death when it is not there. 
Though they dig for it more than for hidden treasure? 

22. Who would rejoice, unto exultation. 

They would jubilate, to have found the grave? 

23. To the man whose way is hidden 
And whom God has hedged about? 

24. For I confront my bread with sighing 
And outpoured like waters are my groans. 

25. For I feared a horror and it came to me, 

And that which I dreaded is upon me. 

26. I did not rest, nor was I quiet. 

Nor did I relax, but tumult came. 

Chapter 4 

1. Then spoke Eliphaz the Temanite, and said: 

2. Will the attempt to speak to you try your patience? 
But who could refrain from words? 
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3. Look, you have instructed many 
And lent strength to weaklings. 

4. Your words have sustained the stumbler 
And you have invigorated the weak-kneed. 

5. But now, when it comes to you, you rebel. 

It reaches you, and you are afraid. 

6. Is not your fear your folly? 

But your hope, surely it is the integrity of your ways? 

7. Remember, I pray, "Whoever perished, being innocent? 
And where were the righteous cut off?" 

8. Going by what I have seen, it is they who plough sorrow 
And sow trouble, who reap the same. 

9. By the breath of God they perish 

And by the gxist of his anger they are consumed, 

10. The roar of the lion! The growl of the king of beasts! 
And the teeth of the cubs erupt#. 

11. When the old lion perishes for lack of prey 
The whelps of the lioness disperse. 

12. Now a word was brought to me by stealth 
And my ear caught a whisper of it 

13. In agitations from those visions of night 
When deep sleep falls upon men. 

14. Fear came upon me, and trembling. 

Filling my whole frame with terror. 

15. Then a spirit passed in front of my face. 

The hairs of my flesh stood on end. 

16. It stopped, but I could not discern its shape. 

A form was before my eyes. 

Silence! Then I heard a voice: 

17. "Is mere man more just than God? 

The mortal more pure than his Maker? 

18. "If He is uncertain of His servants, 

And to His messengers imputes misdeed 

19. "How much more those that dwell in clay. 

Whose foundation is in dust! 

They are crushed more readily than a moth; 

20. "Between morning and eve they are swatted. 

Without warning, they perish for all time. 

"Surely their life-line is uprooted in them. 

They die - and not in wisdom!" 
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Chapter 5 

1. Call by all means! Is there any to respond to you? 

And to whom among the holy ones will you turn? 

2. For it is anger that slays the foolish man 
And zeal that kills the simpleton. 

3. When I see a fool settling in 

I curse his habitation abruptly. 

4. His tribe are far from safety 

And crushed in the Gate with none to help them. 

5. What was their harvest, the hungry eat 
Or carry it to the common stored, 

While their troops long for capture/^. 

6. For sorrow does not sprout from the dust, 

Nor trouble spring from the ground, 

7. But when a man is born to Trouble 
The brood of Pestilence ride high. 

8. However, for my part I would apply to the Deity; 

Yes, to God would I commit my cause, 

9. Who did great works past discovery, 

Miracles numberless. 

10. Who gave rain over the surface of the earth 
And sent forth water over its surrounds 

11. To set the lowlands on high 

That the Kedarites/^ were raised out of reach to safety, 

12. Frustrating the plans of the crafty 

That their hands achieved nothing lasting; 

13. Trapping the smart ones in their guile 

That the schemes of the crooked were swept away. 

14. In the daytime they encountered darkness 
And they groped in the noontide as the night. 

15. But He saved from the sword, from their own mouths, 
And from the power of the mighty, the poor, 

16. That the helpless might have hope 
And injustice hold her tongue. 

17. Look, "Happy is the man whom God correcteth;" 

And "Despise not the chastisement of the Almighty." 

18. For He causes pain, but He binds it up. 

He wounds, but His hands heal. 

19. In six troubles He will deliver you; 

Even in seven no evil will befall you. 

20. In famine He ransomed you from death. 

And in war from the power of the sword. 
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21. You will be protected from the lash of slander, 

Nor need you fear devastation, that it is on the way. 

22. Laugh at ruin and dearth, 

And fear not the beasts of the earth, 

23. For you will have a covenant with the stones of the field 
And the beasts of the wild will be at peace with you; 

24. And you will know your dwelling to be inviolate, 

And administer your habitation and not be remiss, 

25. And you will know your seed abundant 
And your posterity as the grass of the earth, 

26. You will go in strength to the grave 

Like the ascent of a hay-stack in its season. 

27. Attend to this! We have studied it. It is so. 

Hearken to it and you bind it to your heart! 

Chapter 6 

1. Then Job spoke and said: 

2. Oh that my provocation were truly weighed 
Together with my disaster in a balance! 

3. For then it would outweigh the sea-sand. 

This is why my words are wild: 

4. That the arrows of the Almighty are with me 
Whose poison my spirit drinks. 

The terrors of God are arrayed against me! 

5. Does the wild-ass bray when he has grass? 

Does the ox low over his fodder? 

6. Can anyone stomach the unseemly unseasoned? 

What taste is there in the rheum of one desperate for death? 

7. My gorge refuses to touch! 

They are like the deformities of Lahmi! 

8. Would that my request were allowed 
And that God would grant my hope 

9. And that it would please God to crush me, 

To loose His hand and cut me off, 

10. And that I might still have my comfort 

While I recoiled in the anguish He does not stint, 

That I never disowned the words of the Holy One. 

11. What is my strength, that I should linger? 

And what will be my end, that I prolong my life? 

12. Is the strength of the stones my strength? 

Is my flesh brass? 
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13'. Can I not even help myself? 

And is sagacity so far driven out of me 

14. That I become one to despair of mercy from his Friend, 
Or abandon the fear of God? 

15. My brothers were treacherous like a wadi; 

Like a waterhole of the wadis, they fled away. 

16. Are* the Kedarites/i^ made of ice? 

Is snow hidden on them? 

17. Once they were singedii^, they vanished, 

In his heat, they were snuffed out of their place. 

18. The paths of their roads turned back; 

They went up into the wilderness and were lost. 

19. They beheld the paths of Tema; 

The ways of Sheba awaited them. 

20. They were disconcerted because he was steadfast; 

There they came and were confounded. 

21. Otherwiseji^ you would have been for him. 

When you see terror, you take fright. 

22. Is it that I said, "Give to me!"? 

Or, "Offer a bribe on my behalf from your wealth!"? 

23. Or, "Rescue me from the hands of the foe!"? 

Or, "Ransom me from the tyrant's grip!"? 

24. Instruct me, and I shall be silent, 

And where I have erred, make me understand. 

25. How is straight speech grievous? 

And what does reproof from you prove? 

26. Do you think your words are convincing, 

And the cries of a desperado mere wind? 

27. Would you even cast lots over an orphan 
As you haggle over your friend? 

28. Now be so kind as to look at me - 
Would I lie to your faces? 

29. Come again, let there be no injustice! 

And again! My righteousness is at stake! 

30. Is there anything unjust in my speech? 

Have I not the wit to recognize disaster? 

Chapter 7 

1. Is there not service assigned to Man upon the earth 
With his days as the days of a hired man? 

As a servant, he longs for the shade, 

And as a hired man he hopefully expects his wage. 


2 . 
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3. But me! My portion is months of vacuity, 

And nights of trouble are allotted me. 

4. If I lie down, then I say "When shall I arise?" But the night is endless 
And I am surfeited with nightmares until dawn, 

5. My flesh clad in worm and dust<lod; 

My body inert and discarded. 

6. My days are swifter than a weaver's shuttle, 

And draw to an end without hope. 

7. Oh remember! For my life is but a breath, 

My sight will not return to seeing good. 

8. The eye that now sees me will behold me no more. 

While Your eyes are (yet) upon me, I am not. 

9. As a cloud is consumed or flees away, 

So he who descends to Sheol will not arise. 

10. He will return no more to his shell, 

Nor shall his abode know him again. 

11. So shall I not spare my voice. 

I will speak in the anguish of my spirit; 

I will complain in the bitterness of my soul: 

12. Am I Yam? Or Tannin? 

That You post a guard over me! 

13. For when I say, "My couch will console me, 

My bed will alleviate my plaint", 

14. Then You terrify me with dreams 
And affright me with visions, 

15. So that I prefer suffocation, 

Death to my bodily formif^. 

16. I reject that I should live for ever! 

Lay off me! For my days are vain. 

17. "What is man that You magnify him?" 

And that You set Your mind on him? 

18. And examine him every morning 
And try him every moment? 

19. For how long will You not turn from me 

And let up on me long enough for me to swallow? 

20. Suppose I have sinned. What have I done, to You, 

O gaol-warden of Man? 

Why have You made me Your target 
That I have become a burden to myself? 

21. And why do You not lift my transgression 
And pardon my sin? 

For then could I lie down in the dust 

Where You could enquire for me, but I should not be. 
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Chapter 8 

1. Then Bildad the Shuhite spoke and said: 

2. How long will you go on bellowing these things? 

Such a tempest are the words of your mouth! 

3. Does God pervert judgement? 

Or the Almighty pervert the right? 

4. If your children sinned against Him 

And He consigned them to the consequences of their transgression, 

5. If you yourself seek earnestly to God 
And appeal to the Almighty - 

6. If you are pure and upright - 

Then will He rouse Himself for you 

And restore the habitation of your righteousness, 

7. And be your beginning never so small, 

Your end He will greatly enlarge. 

8. For ask, I suggest, the generations past. 

And ascertain what their fathers discovered 

9. For creatures of yesterday are we, and know nothing, 

For our days upon earth are but a shadow 

10. Surely they can teach you, and speak to you, 

And utter these words from their hearts: 

11. "Can the papyrus grow without the marsh? 

Can the reed shoot up without water? 

12. "While yet in its prime and not plucked, 

It will wither ahead of all other grasses. 

13. "Such are the ways of all who forget God. 

Thus the hope of the godless will perish. 

14. "He who despisesi!^ his Troth, 

And whose trust is in a spider's house, 

15. "When he relies on his House, it will not stand. 

When he holds fast to it, it will not endure. 

16. "(The righteous) is full of sap as long as the sun endures. 

And about His garden, his shoots spread forth. 

17. "Around His spring his roots weave. 

He beholds a House of rock, 

18. "If one destroy him from his place 
And repudiate him: - 1 know you not! 

19. Behold, this is the joy of his way - 

That from alien soil they will sprout anew". 

20. See! God will not reject the innocent, 

Nor will He strengthen the power of evildoers. 
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21. So much so that He will fill your mouth with laughter 
And your lips with triumph. 

22. Those that hate you will be clothed in shame, 

And the dwellings of the wicked will be no more. 

Chapter 9 

1. Then Job spoke and said: 

2. Truly I know that it is so - 

"How can a mere man be justified with God?" 

3. If one desired to dispute with Him 

He could not answer Him, not one in a thousand. 

4. However wise at heart and mighty in strength, 

Who has stood up to Him and come out whole? 

5. Him, Who removes mountains and they know it not 
When He overturns them in His rage? 

6. Him, Who rattles the earth from its place 
That its pillars stagger? 

7. Him, Who commands the sun that he not rise 
And seals the isolation of the stars? 

8. He stretched out the heavens. He alone. 

And trod down the pretensions of the Sea. 

9. He ordained the Hyades, Orion, 

And the Pleiades, as well as the Chambers of the South. 

10. "He did great works till past discovery. 

And miracles numberless" - 

11. See! He trampled me down, and I did not see! 

And He violated, while I did not perceive Him. 

12. See! He has robbed; who will restore it? 

Who will say to Him, "What have You done?"? 

13. God will not recall His anger; 

The confederates of Rahab grovelled beneath Him. 

14. How much the less shall I prevail 
And set out my case against Him? 

15. When, though I am in the right, I cannot answer. 

I shall throw myself upon the mercy of the court! 

16. If I were to summon, and He acknowledge me, 

I should not credit that He would listen to my voice 

17. Not that One Who bruises me with the whirlwind 
And multiplies my wounds for nothing; 

18. Who will not leave me to draw my breath. 

But sates me with bitterness. 
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19. If it be a matter of force, well, there is the powerl 
But of justice, who will receive my testimony? 

20. Am I righteous? My mouth condemns me; 

Am I innocent? It shows me perverse! 

21. Am I innocent? I know not myself. 

I despise my life. 

22. It is all one. Therefore do I declare: 

He makes an end of innocent and guilty both. 

23. If disaster slay suddenly. 

He derides the ordeal of the guiltless. 

24. The land is given into the power of the wicked. 

He has covered the faces of its judges. 

If not, then who did? 

25. Yet my days hasten swifter than any runner. 

They flee without glimpse of good, 

26. Speed by with the swift skiffs, 

Like the eagle that stoops on its prey. 

27. If I say, "I will forget my complaint, 

I will discard my frown and be of good cheer,” 

28. I dread all my tribulations. 

I know You will not acquit me. 

29. I shall be condemned. 

Why then do I waste my efforts? 

30. Though I wash myself with snow 
And cleanse my hands with lye, 

31. Still You will tumble me into a ditch 
That my very garments**" will abhor me! 

32. For This is no man like myself, that I should rebut him. 
And we come together in judgement. 

33. There is no mediator between us 

Who might deal evenhandedly for us two. 

34. Let Him remove His whip from me, 

And let not His terror un-man me - 

35. I long to speak, and not be in fear of Him, 

But that is not how I am with myself. 

Chapter 10 

1. I loathe my life! 

I will unleash my complaint. 

I will speak in the bitterness of my soul. 

Saying to God, "Do not condemn me! 

Reveal to me why You prosecute me. 


2 . 
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3. "Does it do You some good to persecute^ 

That You reject the work of Your hands 

But shed radiance on the counsel of the wicked? 

4. "Do You have eyes of flesh? 

Do You see as a man sees? 

5. "Are Your days as the days of a man? 

Are even Your years as man's days 

6. "That You grub for my guilt 
And search for my sin? 

7. "It is within Your knowledge that I am not wicked, 

And none can rescue from Your power. 

8. "Your hands shaped me and fashioned me; 

At the same time You turn and engulf me. 

9. "Reflect that like clay You have moulded me, 

And that to the dust You will return me; 

10. "Surely like milk You did pour me 
And like cheese curdled me; 

11. "In skin and flesh You arrayed me; 

With bones and sinews guyed me; 

12. "Life and favour You bestowed on me 

And Your providence watched over the spirit within me. 

13. "But these things You hid in the heart of You; 

I know that all this was from You! 

14. "If I erred, then You would mark me, 

And of my sin would never acquit me; 

15. "If I were wicked, woe unto me! 

And even if righteous, my head should not lifted be. 

Oh! Have enough of my shame and consider my agony! 

16. "As it mounts, like a lion You hunt me 
And renew Your marvels upon me; 

17. "You refresh Your accusations against me 
And whip up Your anger towards me - 
Both service and wages laid on me! 

18. "Why then from the womb did You extrude me? 

I had died and no eye seen me!" 

19. I should have been as if I had not been; 

I should have been born from womb to grave, 

20. Will not my brief day cease? 

Or He desist from me, that I may take a little comfort 

21. E'er I go whence I shall not return. 

To the land of darkness and the shadow of Death? 
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22. The land of Stygian gloom, as of palpable dark, 

The shadow of Death, and chaos. 

Where the shade is as palpable dark. 

Chapter 11 

1. Then Zophar the Naamathite spoke and said; 

2. Shall a spate of words go unanswered? 

And must a voluble man be accounted right? 

3. Your ranting has silenced the people; 

You have blasphemed, with none to shame you; 

4. You said, "My doctrine is pure. 

And I have been spotless in Your eyes". 

5. But if only God would speak 
And converse directly with you, 

6. Then He would tell you the secrets of wisdom. 

For manifold is sagacity. 

Know then that God has remitted to you some of your sini 

7. Can you encompass the range of God? 

Can you explore to the furthest bound of the Almighty? 

8. High as the heavens - what can you do? 

Deeper than hell - what can you know? 

9. Longer than the earth is its measure 
And broader than the sea. 

10. If He violate, or deliver (one) up. 

Or summon (another), who shall reverse Him? 

11. For He knows worthless men, 

And shall He see iniquity and pay it no heed? 

12. But every empty man thinks himself wise. 

And a wild ass's colt a man is born! 

13. If only you would set your heart to rights. 

And stretch out your hands to Him, 

14. If, iniquity being on your hand, you thrust it from you. 
And let not injustice dwell in your tents, 

15. Then you will lift up your countenance free from blemish. 
And you will be steadfast, and need no longer fear. 

16. Therefore forget your trouble; 

Remember it as water under the bridge. 

17. Then the future will dawn brighter than noon; 

The shade will be as the morning, 

18. And you will trust that there is hope 
And search for security no more; 
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19. And you will couch with none to make you afraid 
And many will entreat your favour. 

20. But the eyes of the wicked will long in vain 
And there will be no escape for them, 

And their hope will be the breathing out of life. 

Chapter 12 

1. Then Job spoke and said: 

2. Truly, but you are the people. 

And with you, wisdom will die out! 

3. I also have understanding, like you; 

In no wise do I fall short of you; 

And who does not know things like these? 

4. I have become a laughing-stock to His friends 

(They say) "He who calls upon God and He answers him 
Is a just and innocent jest! 

5. "Scorn of Disaster, Disdain of Favours, 

Is ripe for stumbling! 

6. "His tents are secure - for robbers! 

And his fortresses - for those who provoke God! 

For whoever subdues God to his power!" 

7. However, ask the beasts, and they will teach thee, 

And the fowl of the air, and they will tell thee, 

8. Or speak to the earth, and it will teach thee, 

And the fish of the sea, they will recount to thee: 

9. Which does not know of all these 
That the hand of the Lord wrought this, 

10. In Whose power is the spirit of all that lives 
And the breath of all mankind? 

11. Does not the ear test words 
As the palate tastes its food? 

12. "Wisdom is with the aged 

And length of days has understanding"? 

13. "With Him is wisdom and might; 

He has counsel and understanding"? 

14. "If He throw down, it shall not be rebuilt". 

"If He confine a man, he shall not be released". 

15. "If He restrain the waters, they dry up". 

"If He send them forth, they overturn the earth". 

16. (So) with Him are strength and sagacity; 

His, misleader and misled! 
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17. He it was Who led councillors away barefoot 
And made fools of judges. 

18. Who slackened the bond of kings 

And bound their loins with a slave-band. 

19. Who led priests away barefoot 

And subverted those established of old; 

20. Who robbed the faithful of speech 
And diverted the judgement of elders, 

21. Pouring contempt upon princes 

And undermining the morale of the legions^. 

22. It was He uncovered deep things out of darkness 
And brought out into light the shadow of Death! 

23. He increased the nations, and destroyed them, 

Spread the nations abroad, and abandoned them'*', 

24. Disheartening the chiefs of the People of the Land 
When He left them to wander a trackless waste. 

25. They groped in the dark, for there was no light. 

And He made them to stagger, like drunkards. 

Chapter 13 

1. Look, my eyes have seen it all. 

My ears have heard and understood it. 

2. What you know, I know, I also; 

In no wise do I fall short of you. 

3. Nonetheless, myself, I would speak to the Almighty, 
Indeed, it pleases me to dispute with God. 

4. And nonetheless, you lot are whitewashers with lies. 
Fine physicians, all of you! 

5. If only you would hold your tongues, 

And that would stand to you for wisdom! 

6. Be so good as to listen to my accusation 
And attend to the pleadings of my lips! 

7. Is it for God that you speak unjustly 
And on His behalf that you voice deceit? 

8. Would you curry favour with Him? 

On God's behalf would you enter the lists? 

9. Would it be good if He searched you people's souls? 
Or, as one deceives a man, would you deceive Him? 

10. Oh, but you people will receive His censure 
If you hypocritically curry favour! 

11. Without doubt His magnificence will terrify you peopl 
And the awe of Him overcome you - 
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12. Your household gods are figures of ash, 

Like columns of clay your minarets#! 

13. Keep silent with me! For it is I, I that must speak, 
And let come on me what may. 

14. Why do I put my heart in my mouth 
And take my life in my hands? 

15. If He intends to slay me, I cannot wait, 

But I will defend my ways to His face. 

16. Even this would be as good as deliverance to me, 
For the ungodly cannot come before Him. 

17. Hear ye! Hear ye! My speech! 

Be attentive to my declaration! 

18. Let it be known that I have prepared my case. 

I know that I shall be vindicated. 

19. Is there anyOne to contend with me? 

If not, I shall hold my peace and perish. 

20. Only two things do not do with me - 
Then shall I not hide from Your presence: 

21. Withdraw Your hand far from me, 

And do not intimidate me with Your terror. 

22. Then summon, and I shall answer. 

Or I shall speak, and You respond. 

23. With what sins and transgressions am I charged? 
Reveal to me my iniquities and my sins! 

24. Why have You averted Your face 
And reckoned me as an enemy to You? 

25. Would You strike terror from a driven leaf 
And pursue dry chaff 

26. That You indite against me bitter charges 
And make me inherit the guilt of my youth? 

27. You put my feet in a hobble 
And then scrutinize my ways! 

On the soles of my feet You engrave Yourself, 

28. While it is wearing away as by a canker, 

Like a garment consumed by a moth! 

Chapter 14 

1. Man that is born of woman, 

Short are his days and full of turmoil. 

Like a flower, he comes forth and withers; 

He fleets like a shadow and does not abide. 


2 . 
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3. And to this You devote Your vigil! 

And me You would bring into judgement with You? 

4. Would that the pure were distinguished from the defiled! 

Not blent! 

5. If his time is decided, 

The number of his months is at Your discretion, 

You have ordained his limit which he shall not pass, 

6. (Then) look away from him - and he will cease 
While he fulfils, like a hired man, his contract. 

7. Though there is hope for a tree, 

If it be cut down, that it will again renew, 

And its shoots not cease; 

8. If its root grow old in the earth 
And in the dust its trunk die, 

9. At the scent of water it will bud 
And put forth boughs like a sapling; 

10. But a man dies and lies flat. 

Yes; man perishes; and where is he? 

11. Let the waters depart the sea! 

Let the river be wasted and dry! 

12. But man lies down to rise no more. 

Till the heavens pass away they will not waken 
Nor be roused from their sleep. 

13. Oh, that You would preserve me in Sheol! 

That You would conceal me until You repent of Your wrath 
Set me a limit, and then remember me! 

14. If a man dies, will he ever revive? 

All the days of my bondage I would wait 
Until my reward came. 

15. You would call, and I would answer You; 

You would yearn for the work of Your hands. 

16. For then You would take note of my ways; 

Not watch for my every flaw. 

17. My transgression would be sealed in a bag 
And You would whitewash over my iniquity. 

18. But in truth the fallen mountain wears away, 

And the cliff moves from its place. 

19. The water erodes the stones. 

And its own springs wash away the dust of the earth; 

And You destroy the hope of man. 

20. You subdue him, and he departs into eternity; 

Changing his state. You dismiss him. 
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21. His children come to honour, and he is unaware; 

Or they are humbled, but he knows nothing of it, 

22, But his flesh upon him feels his pain, 

And his spirit within him mourns. 

Chapter 15 

1. Then spoke Eliphaz the Temanite and said; 

2. Shall a wise man answer the ravings of the wind 

And encumber his belly with the sirocco, 

3. Argue with pointless chatter 

Or words that can lead nowhere? 

4. Indeed, you must discount fear 

And moderate your complaint in the presence of God; 

5. For your chastisement must teach your lips 
And you must select the language of the prudent. 

6. Your own mouth condemns you, and not I, 

And your lips testify against you. 

7. Were you the first man born? 

And brought forth before the hills? 

8. Did you eavesdrop at the council of God 
And reserve wisdom for yourself? 

9. What do you know that we know not? 

You understand, and it escapes us? 

10. Among us are both old and grey-haired men. 

Weighted with more years than your own father. 

11. Is the consolation of God too little for you 
That you find my speech too gentle? 

12. Why are you so beside yourself? 

And why do your eyes flash fire 

13. That you would forfeit your spirit to God, 

And spit such speeches from your mouth? 

14. What is mere man that he should be clean. 

And that he should be right, that is born of woman? 

15. If He is uncertain of His holy ones. 

And the heavens are not pure in His sight, 

16. How much less the abominable and obscene - 
Man that swills iniquity like water! 

17. I shall declare to you. Hear me; 

And let me relate what I have seen: 

18. That which those in the know are saying, 

And do not hide from their elders: 
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19. "To them alone the land was given 

And no foreign foe trespasses among them!" 

20. All the days of the wicked, he shall writhe, 

And few shall be the years in store for the tyrant. 

21. The cry of alarms is in his ears; 

In peacetime the destroyer will come for him! 

22. Never certain of returning from darkness, 

He will be sought by the sword. 

23. A vagrant in search of bread, lost,^ 

He senses that the day of dark is near at hand. 

24. The enemy will frighten him; and anxiety 
Overwhelm him, like a ruler about to topple 

25. For he stretched forth his hand against God, 

And against the Almighty he played the hero. 

26. He runs at Him in stiff-necked pride 
In the density of his protective idols^. 

27. Though he smear his face with his fat 
And grease his cuisse, 

28. Yet will he live in ghost-cities. 

In uninhabitable houses 
That are ripe for ruin. 

29. He shall not become rich, nor shall his army prosper, 
Nor shall any of theirs# become established in the Land. 

30. He shall not evade the darkness. 

His shoot the searing flame will wither, 

And he will depart at a puff of His mouth! 

31. Let him not imagine he is being misled by vanity, 

For vanity will be his recompense! 

32. Before his time it will be fulfilled, 

Nor shall his high one flourish. 

33. He will rob - as a vine - his own grapes. 

He will shed - as an olive-tree - his own blossom. 

34. For the company of the godless is forlorn 
And fire will consume the tents of traitors#. 

35. They conceive trouble and bring forth sorrow. 

And their womb gestates rebellion! 

Chapter 16 

1. Then Job spoke and said: 

2. I have heard much of the same sort, 

Mischievous comforters, the lot of you! 
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3. Have we come to an end of windy words? 

Or does something ail you that you keep on answering? 

4. Much as I too might have liked to have spoken as you do 
If only your lives were where mine is, 

I might have conspired against you with words 
And wagged my head at you, 

5. I would (in fact) have strengthened you with my mouth. 
And compassion would have restrained my lips. 

6. Had I spoken, my pain would not have been eased. 

And had I forborne, what relief should I have had? 

7. Howbeit, now it has tried my patience. 

When You ravaged all my congregation 

8. You snatched me away. It has become evidence 
And witnesses against me. 

My false position testifies to my face! 

9. His anger tore me; and so He resents me. 

He gnashes his teeth at me. 

My enemy sharpens his eyes on me. 

10. They gape at me with their mouths. 

They strike my cheek in contempt. 

Everyone, they surfeit themselves on me! 

11. God delivered me to the ungodly 

And abandoned me into the hands of the wicked. 

12. I was at ease, and He battered me; 

And He took me by the nape and He shattered me; 

And He set me up as a target for Himself. 

13. His archers surround me; 

He cleaves my reins unsparingly; 

He spills my bile upon the ground. 

14. He breaks me with breach upon breach, 

Runs at me like a hero. 

15. Sackcloth I have sewn to my skin 
And thrust my horn in the dust. 

16. My face boils over with weeping. 

And on my eyelids sits the shadow of Death 

17. Although there is no wrongdoing on my hands 
And my prayer has been pure. 

18. O earth! Cover not my blood! 

And let there be no home for my cry! 

19. Already, behold, my brief is in heaven. 

And my record on high. 

20. My interpreters, my friends, 

My eye lets fall to God, 
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21. Pleading for a man with God 
As a man might for his friend. 

22. For the lean years have come, 

And I set out on that path from which I shall not return. 

Chapter 17 

1. My spirit is destroyed; my days extinguished; 

I am ready for the grave - 

2. Unless I am harbouring delusions 

And my eye assents to their deceptions^. 

3. Display (some sign)! Give a pledge (for) me with You 
No-one will trust me! 

4. For, having hidden their hearts from understanding, 

You therefore will not exalt them. 

5. To His portion He said "Friends!" 

But the eyes of His children fail, 

6. And He set me to be a ruler of nations, 

But as Tophet of yore I have become, 

7. And my sight is dimmed with frustration 
And all my purposes are as a shadow. 

8. The upright are appalled at this, 

And the innocent, that the heathen triumphs, 

9. So that the righteous embraces his ways 
And the pure of hands reinforces his strength. 

10. But as for you lot, turn back and come again 
For I cannot find one with gumption among you! 

11. When my days are past, the conspiracy parts. 

My conclusions 

12. Turn night into day. 

The light is near by very reason of the darkness! 

13. If I am awaiting Sheol as my home; 

If I have spread my couch in the darkness; 

14. Have greeted corruption, "You are my father!" 

Called the worm, "My mother!" and "My sister!", 

15. Where then should be this my "hope"? 

And that my "hope" who then should see it? 

16. Will they descend to the babble of Sheol? 

Shall we be at rest together in the dust? 
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Chapter 18 

1. Then spoke Bildad the Shuhite and said: 

2. How long will you Qudeans) treat the Kenizzites*^ as bywords? 
You make up your minds, and afterwards we may speak! 

3. Why are we accounted as beasts, 

Unclean in your sights? 

4. You who tears himself in his anger! 

Shall the earth be depopulated for your sake 
And the cliff moved from its place? 

5. The flame’*' of the wicked also shall be put out 
And the blaze of his fire not shine. 

6. Light shall be darkness in his tent 

And his lamp shall be put out above him, 

7. The strides of his strength will be shortened 
And his own cleverness cast him down, 

8. For he is consigned to a net by his feet 
And he trudges in its toils. 

9. A trap grabs him by the heel 
And a web holds him fast. 

10. His destruction is concealed in the earth 
And his undoing by the way. 

11. Terrors affright him on all sides 
And harry him at the heels. 

12. Let his strength grow faint 

And retribution will be ready for his stumbling. 

13. Piecemeal it will consume his body; 

Piecemeal shall the Firstborn of Death consume him! 

14. His surety will be torn from his tent, 

And panic impel his steps to Moloch. 

15. It will dwell in his tent when he is no more. 

Brimstone will be strewn on his habitation! 

16. From beneath will his roots dry up, 

And from above his branches wither. 

17. The memory of him will perish from the earth, 

And there shall be no name for him on the face of the disc. 

18. They will thrust him out from light into darkness 
And send him fleeing from the world. 

19. No offspring will he have; no posterity among the people. 

Nor any survivor in his home. 

20. Those in the west will be appalled at his fate, 

And in the east they will be seized with horror. 
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21. Such, be assured, are the dwellings of the unjust, 

And this the destiny of him who acknowledges not God! 

Chapter 19 

1. Then Job spoke and said: 

2. How long will you grieve my soul 
And pulverize me with words? 

3. These ten times you have insulted me. 

Are you not ashamed that you misrepresenti^^ me? 

4. And all the more truly if I have erred - 
I have to live with my error! 

5. If you must glorify yourselves at my expense. 

And advance my disgrace as evidence against me, 

6. Know, then, that God has cheated me. 

And that His siege work surrounds me. 

7. Behold, I cry "Violence!", but I am not answered; 

I cry for help, but there is no law, 

8. He has blocked my road that I cannot pass, 

And over my paths He has imposed darkness. 

9. He has stripped me of my honour 
And lifted the crown from my head. 

10. He has demolished me from all sides, and I depart, 

And He has rooted out my hope like a tree. 

11. And His anger is kindled against me 
And He reckons me as His foe. 

12. En masse His raiders come 

And throw up their ramp against me 
And encamp about my keep. 

13. He has removed my brothers far from me 

And my acquaintances are quite estranged from me. 

14. My neighbours have failed 

And my familiars have forgotten me. 

15. My household and my maidens treat me as a stranger. 

I am as an alien in their eyes. 

16. I summon my servant, but he does not respond. 

I entreat him with my mouth! 

17. My spirit seems strange to my wife. 

And my favour to the children of my body! 

18. Even criminals despise me. 

Let me arise, and they speak against me. 

19. All my old cronies abominate me, 

And those whom I love turn their backs on me. 
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20. My ghost clings to my skin and my flesh, 

But I escaped by the skin of my teeth 

21. Pity me! Pity me! O you my friends! 

For the hand of God has touched me! 

22. Why do you pursue me, the same as God 
And do not weary of my life? 

23. Would then that my words were written; 

Would that they were inscribed in an archive, 

24. With iron pen and lead. 

Carved in the rock for ever! 

25. And me, that I might know my Redeemer alive. 

And that in the end He will arise upon the dust, 

26. And that after my body, this might be restored, 

And in my flesh I should see God, 

27. Whom I myself should see for myself 
And my eyes behold, and no stranger. 

(For this) do my reins perish in my bosom. 

28. Because you say, "How are we persecuting him?" 

And that the root of the matter is in me, 

29. Be in fear yourselves of the sword, 

For spite is (made) a sword-worthy sin, 

That you may acknowledge His mights. 

Chapter 20 

1. Then spoke Zophar the Naamathite and said: 

2. It is my agitation which makes me reply, 

And because of the urgency within me. 

3. I have heard my insulting rebuke. 

But an inspiration from my understanding answers me 

4. Do you know this from olden time, 

Since man was set upon the earth? 

5. That the exultation of the wicked is brief, 

And the joy of the godless momentary? 

6. Though his pride mount up to the heavens 
And his head vaunt itself to the clouds, 

7. Like his dung, he shall perish for ever. 

Those who once saw him will ask, "Where is he?". 

8. Like a dream, he will fly away and none find him, 
And he will be put to flight like a vision of night. 

9. The eye that descried him will do so no longer. 

Nor shall his home behold him more. 
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10. His children will curry favour with the poor 
Whose hands will repay his affliction. 

11. His life will end in his youth, 

And she will lie down with him in the dust. 

12. Though evil exude sweetness in his mouth, 

And he secrete it under his tongue, 

13. Though he cherish and will not relinquish it 
And hoard it within his palate, 

14. His food will be changed in his bowels - 
The bitterness of vipers is within him! 

15. He swallowed riches, but will vomit them back; 

God will expel them from his belly. 

16. He sucks the poison of vipers; 

The adder's tongue will slay him! 

17. Let him not gloat over his rivers - 

The overflowing streams of honey and butter! 

18. Not him who will disgorge the fruit of his labour and not digest it; 
As his wealth, so his restitution, and he shall not profit. 

19. Because in dereliction he crushed the poor. 

He robbed his House and never built it up. 

20. Because he knew no quiet in himself. 

He will not let him escape with his treasures. 

21. Nothing could escape his devouring. 

Therefore his prosperity is insecure. 

22. In the abundance of his sufficiency he will be in straits; 

The hand of every downtrodden man will come at him. 

23. Let this be for the filling of his belly! 

He will visit him with the ferocity of His anger. 

It will rain down on him when he is embattled^! 

24. Let him flee the iron shaft, 

The bow of brass will impale him! 

25. When He draws, he wiU depart his pride; 

And at a flash of lightning, he will quit his bitterness. 

Terrors assail him! 

26. All-dark is kept hidden for his treasure. 

The unfanned fire will consume him! 

The survivor of his tent will fare ill. 

27. The heavens will disclose his iniquity 
While the earth rises up against him. 

28. Let the wealth of his House be carried away. 

Flotsam in the season of His wrath! 

29. This is the portion of the wicked man from God 
Yes, the heritage of his verdict from the Supreme. 
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Chapter 21 

1. Then Job spoke and said: 

2. Listen carefully to my words 
And let that be your condolences - 

3. Indulge me while I speak, 

And after my speech, mock on! 

4. Have I a quarrel with men? 

So why shouldn't I be short-tempered with you? 

5. Attend to me, and be appalled 
And clap hand to mouth, 

6. Whenever I think about it I am horrified 
And my body is seized with trembling. 

7. Why do the wicked live? 

Make their way and gain great wealth? 

8. Their seed is established with them in their sight 
And their descendants before their eyes; 

9. Their houses are safe from fear 
Nor is the rod of God laid on them. 

10. Their bull impregnates and does not balk; 

Their cow calves and does not miscarry; 

11. They spawn their babes like the herd 
And their children go a-dancing; 

12. They raise the clamour of timbrel and harp 
And rejoice to the tune of the pipe; 

13. They pass their days in prosperity. 

And on a sudden go down to Sheol. 

14. But they said to God, "Leave us alone!" 

And "We desire no knowledge of Your ways! 

15. "What is the Almighty that we should serve Him?" 

And "What will it profit us if we entreat Him?" 

16. If their prosperity is not in their own hands 

Then I am far from understanding the wisdom of the wicked. 

17. How often is the lamp of the wicked put out 
That their deserts come upon them? 

Lots He apportions in His (blind) rage. 

18. They are as straw in wind 

And as chaff whipped away by storm. 

19. God saves His strength for His (own) children; 

When He gives one his quietus, he knows! 

20. His own eyes see his ruin’*" 

As he drinks the wrath of the Almighty. 
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21. For what will be his pleasure in his House after him 
When the tale of his time is told? 

22. Is it God’s aim to teach wisdom 
Through His judgement of the eminent? 

23. This one dies in full strength; 

His end in ease and peace, 

24. His organs# full of fat 
And his limbs well-padded; 

25. And this one dies with a bitter soul 
And has never tasted good. 

26. Alike they lie down in the dust 
And worms cover them over. 

27. If I understand the workings of your minds 

And the secret thoughts with which you wrong me, 

28. Then you will say "Where is the princely house? 

And where the canopy of the dwelling-place of the wicked?" 

29. Have you not asked the travellers? 

And do you not accept their intimations 

30. That the evil is deferred to a day of retribution; 

They are escorted (unharmed) to a day of wrath? 

31. Who will confront him with his way? 

And when He has acted, who will requite him 

32. When he has been escorted to the tombs 
While He kept watch over his harvest-heap? 

33. The nuggets of the stream edulcorate him, 

And all mankind may loot his leavings. 

But to his face was never an account. 

34. How then do you offer me empty consolations? 

For of your answers all that remains is falsity! 

Chapter 22 

1. Then spoke Eliphaz the Temanite and said: 

2. Is it God's duty to benefit man 

On the grounds that a wise man benefits Him? 

3. Is it a Joy to God if you are righteous? 

Or a windfall to Him if you make blameless your ways? 

4. Is it because of your fear that He rebukes you. 

Enters into judgement with you? 

5. Is it not that your evildoing is great 
And without end your iniquity? 

6. That you have indentured your brother for nothing 
And stripped the naked of clothing? 
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7. Given no water to the weary 

And withheld bread from the hungry? 

8. Yes, the strong-armed man owns the land 
And whom he favours dwells therein! 

9. Widows you have dispatched empty 
That the support of orphans was crushed. 

10. That is why there are snares around you 
And sudden terror affrights you, 

11. Or impenetrable darkness. 

Or copious waters cover you. 

12. Is not God high as heaven? 

And behold, the topmost stars, how high they are! 

13. But you said "What does God know? 

Can He judge through the cloud-cover? 

14. "The cloud veils Him and He sees nothing 
While He parades the vault of heaven!" 

15. Will you keep to the perpetual pathway 
Which the companions of evil keep? 

16. Who are gathered in before their time - 
Whose footing was spilled as a river? 

17. Those who said to God, "Begone from us!" 

And (you ask) "What does the Almighty do to them?" 

18. And (you answer) "He fills their houses with prosperity," 

Yet (you say) "The wisdom of the wicked, far be it from me!" 

19. Righteous men look on and jeer. 

And an innocent man would deride them, 

20. (Saying) "Surely our enemy# is gone to perdition. 

And the fire will consume their remnant!" 

21. Submit yourself to Him and sue for peace; 

What you earn thereby will be good. 

22. Accept the Law from His lips 

And lay up His words to your heart. 

23. If you return to the Almighty, you will be restored. 

Dispel unrighteousness from your tents, 

24. And leave treasure to the dust 

And gold to the stones of the stream; 

25. Then shall the Almighty be your treasure, 

And riches in excelcis to you; 

26. For surely you will find delight in the Almighty 
And lift up your countenance to God. 

27. When you supplicate Him, He will hear you 
While you honour your vows; 
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28. And when you make a decree^ He will uphold it for you, 
And light will shine on your paths, 

29. For humbled, and you will concede it^, is pride. 

And He saves the meek in spirit. 

30. He will deliver (even) him who is not innocent. 

And he will be delivered through the purity of your hands. 

Chapter 23 

1. Then Job spoke and said: 

2. So this time too my complaint is rebellion! 

The heavy hand upon me is because of my groaning! 

3. Would I might know where I might find Him! 

I would come to His establishment; 

4. I would set out my case before Him 
And be fluent in my pleading. 

5. I would understand the words with which He answered me 
And comprehend what He said to me. 

6. Would He use force majeur to refute me? 

No, on the contrary. He would respect me. 

7. Then the upright may reason with Him; 

So should I be discharged* for ever by my Judge. 

8. Behold, I go east, and He is not there; 

West, and I do not discern Him; 

9. North, where He labours^, and I cannot behold Him; 

He is concealed from the South, that I cannot see. 

10. But He knows the nature of my way; 

If He tried me, I should emerge like gold 

11. My foot has clung to His path; 

I followed His way unerringly; 

12. Nor have I departed from the commandment of His lips; 

I treasured the words of His mouth above my own decree. 

13. But He is One, and who can annul Him? 

And His spirit wills, and He does it. 

14. Thus will He execute my decree. 

And He has myriads of the like to deal with. 

15. Therefore am I nervous in His presence; 

When I think it over, I am terrified of Him. 

16. Yes, God dissolves my courage 
And the Almighty intimidates me 

17. Because I was not cut off before the darkness. 

Nor did He cover my face from the gloom. 
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Chapter 24 

1. Why were the times not held back by the Almighty 
That those who know Him did not see His days? 

2. Boundary stones are moved 

And the flock seized and devoured. 

3. The ass of orphans is driven away; 

The widow's ox taken in pledge, 

4. The poor are shouldered out of the way; 

The destitute of the earth are run to ground together. 

5. See! Wild asses in the wilderness 

They set off on their business, scrounging for prey! 

To Him, the desert is food for young men! 

6. They forage for his fodder in the open field, 

And glean in the vineyard of the wicked. 

7. They lodge naked, for lack of clothing, 

Without cover in the cold. 

8. They are drenched with the downpours of the mountains 
And resort to rock for want of refuge. 

9. The fatherless is snatched from the breast 
And pledges taken from the poor - 

10. Naked, they tramp unclad. 

And hungry, they hump the grain. 

11. Between the bullocks)^^ they trundle the olive-press; 

They tread wine-presses, and thirst. 

12. Far from the crowded city they groan. 

And the soul of the victims cries aloud, 

But God imputes nothing amiss: 

13. (He claims) "They were among the rebels against the Light" 
They knew nothing of its ways 

Nor did they dwell in its paths! 

14. It is the murderer who revolts against the Light 
He kills the poor and needy. 

Or at night it might be, say, a thief. 

15. And the eye of the adulterer awaits the dusk, 

Saying, "No eye shall see me. 

And He puts a veil over His face," 

16. He breaks in the dark into houses. 

The daytime is sealed against them. 

They know not the Light 

17. For as one to them are the morning and the shadow of Death 
But well He knows the terrors of the shadow of Death! 
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18. Swift was He on the face of water! 

Their portion is accursed in the land! 

He does not turn aside to visit vineyards! 

19. When both drought and heat consume the snow-waters 
They stray into Sheol. 

20. Mother-earths forgets each one; the worm edulcorates him; 
He is no longer remembered, 

And injustice is smashed like the tree! 

21. He who tended the barren who bore not, 

And the widow whom none rejoiced, 

22. And dragged down the mighty in his prime. 

Is aroused, and He trusts not the living. 

23. One may give Him His due for security, and rest easy, 

But His eyes are upon their ways. 

24. When they rise up a little, He is gone; 

And they are brought low, like all men. They retract 
And are lopped off, like a head of corn. 

25. And if it is not so, who then will give me the lie 
And reduce my words to nought? 

Chapter 25 

1. Then spoke Bildad the Shuhite and said: 

2. It is His to decide who should rule and who tremble, 

His, Who made peace in His high places. 

3. Is there any limit to His armies? 

And upon whom does His light not shine? 

4. How then can man be justified with God? 

And how shall he be acquitted that is born of woman? 

5. If He drapes*# the moon that it shine not 
And the stars are not bright in His eyes, 

6. How much less man, a worm! 

And Mankind, a maggot! 

Chapter 26 

1. Then Job spoke and said: 

2. How helpful you are to the powerless! 

How you deliver the helpless! 

3. What a counsellor you are to the unskilled! 

How you reveal sagacity to the multitude! 

With whose help did you utter your words? 

And whose spirit issued from you? 


4. 
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5. Have* the shades been brought forth 
From under the waters and their denizens? 

6. Sheol is naked before him 
And Abaddon uncovered! 

7. It was he who stretched out Zaphon over chaos 
And suspended the land over the void! 

8. He who constricts waters in his nimbi, 

The cloud never splitting under its load! 

9. He who shrouds the face of heaven*, 

O'erspreading it with his cloud! 

10. He traced the line on the face of the waters 
To be the frontier between light and dark! 

11. The pillars of heaven tremble 
And are astonished at his rebuke! 

12. By his power, the sea is quiet, 

And by his mastery he shattered Rahab! 

13. By his breath, the heavens are clarity; 

His hand pinioned the serpent as it fled! 

14. If these be but the fringes of his ways 

And what a whisper of a word was heard of him! 

Who then shall comprehend the thunder of his might? 

Chapter 27 

1. Then Job resumed the thread of his parable and said: 

2. By the living God, Who has denied me justice, 

And by the Almighty, Who has embittered my soul, 

3. I declare that for all the time my spirit remains within me, 
And the breath of God in my nostrils, 

4. My lips shall not utter falsehood, 

Nor my tongue voice deceit. 

5. Far be it from me to put you in the right! Until I die, 

I shall not doff my integrity from me. 

6. To my righteousness I cling, and never let it go; 

My heart shall not reproach me all the days of my life. 

7. Let my enemy be as the wicked! 

And him who rises up against me as the unjust! 

8. For what is the hope of the godless, though he pillage. 
When God requires his life? 

9. Will God hear his cry 
When trouble comes to him? 

10. Will he have pleasure in the Almighty 
And call upon God for all seasons? 
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11. Let me teach you what is in God's hand! 

What is with the Almighty I shall not conceal. 

12. Look, you all have witnessed it; 

Why then do you vainly mouth vanity? 

13. This is the portion of the wicked man with God, 

The heritage of tyrants, which they receive from the Almighty: 

14. If his children are multiplied, it is for the sword, 

And his offspring will want for bread; 

15. Those who survive him will be buried in death, 

And his widows will not weep. 

16. Though he heap up money like the dust 
And store raiment like the dirt, 

17. He may lay it up, but the just will wear it, 

And the innocent share out his wealth. 

18. He built his House like the moth, 

And like the shelter the watchman frames. 

19. He will die rich, but will -not be gathered (to his people)^^^. 
When he opens his eyes, he is no more, 

20. Panic makes him ebb, like the flood. 

One night a tempest will steal him away. 

21. A wind from the east will carry him off and he depart, 

And it will whirl him away from his home. 

22. He will hurl it at him without stint. 

He will fly, fleeing from its power. 

23. He will clap His hands at him 
And hiss him off the stage! 

Chapter 28 

1. Though there is a source for silver 

And a place for the gold that they refine, 

2. Iron is extracted from dust. 

And from molten rock, copper. 

3. An end (man) puts to darkness 
As he explores to every frontier; 

The very stone of the Underworld 

4. Erupts a stream from near some vagrant exile. 

These forgotten ones, off the beaten track 

They languish; they wander away from humankind. 

5. The earth - from her comes bread. 

But her subterrain is raked over like a fire; 

Her stones are sources of sapphire 
And she yields him dust of gold. 


6. 
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9. Man sets his hand to the granite, 

Turns the hills upside down; 

10. He hews out conduits in the rocks 
And all that is precious his eye sees. 

11. He dams the rivers from weeping, 

And what was concealed, he brings to light. 

12. But Wisdom, where shall she be found? 

And where is the place of Understanding? 

7. That pathway the hawk knows not, 

Nor has the falcon's eye beheld it; 

8. The sons of pride have not trodden it down 
Nor the lion attained to it. 

13. Man does not know her value 

Nor is she to be found in the land of the living. 

14. Tehom says, "She is not in me!". 

And Yam says, "Nor with me!" 

15. She cannot be bartered for darics 

Nor shall silver be weighed as her price 

16. Not to be equated with gold of Ophir, 

With precious onyx or sapphire. 

17. Bullion and glass are not her peer. 

Nor gilden vessels equal exchange for her. 

18. Coral and crystal need not be mentioned, 

For the price of Wisdom is beyond rubies. 

19. The topaz of Ethiopia is not her peer; 

She is not to be equated with pure gold. 

20. Then whence comes Wisdom? 

And where is the place of Understanding? 

21. That she is hidden from the sight of all the living 
And concealed from the fowl of the air? 

22. Abaddon and Death declare: 

"With our ears we have heard her fame". 

23. God understands her way, 

And He knows her place, 

24. For He gazed to the ends of the earth. 

And surveyed every place 'neath the skies 

25. When He assigned its weight to the wind 
And confirmed the waters’ measure; 

26. When He set for the rain its limit 
And its path for the bolt of thunder. 

27. Then did He see her and announce her; 

He established her and explored her also, 
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28. And He said to man: 

"Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, 

And to shun evil, understanding". 

Chapter 29 

1. Then Job resumed the thread of his parable and said: 

2. Would that I were as in the times of old. 

As in the days when God watched over me, 

3. When His lamp shone over my head 

I walked through the darkness to His light; 

4. As I was in the days of my primed. 

When familiarity with God was with my dwelling; 

5. While yet the Almighty was with me, 

Around me my young men, 

6. When my steps were washed in fever, 

And the Rock gave me forth rivers of oil#. 

7. When I set forth to the Gate in the city. 

When I laid out my seat in the square, 

8. Youngsters saw me and withdrew. 

And the aged rose and remained standing. 

9. Nobles refrained from speaking 

And put their hands over their mouths; 

10. The voice of the governors was hushed 

And their tongues clave to the roof of their mouths, 

11. For when the ear heard me, it accounted me blessed, 
And when the eye saw me, it testified to me, 

12. For I delivered the poor when he cried for help, 

And the fatherless, that had no helper. 

13. The blessing of the dying came upon me 
And I made the heart of the widow jubilant. 

14. I clothed myself in righteousness and it clothed me; 
Like a cloak and a turban was my justice. 

15. Eyes was I to the blind 
And I was feet to the lame. 

16. A father I was to the needy, 

And the case that I did not understand I explored; 

17. And I broke the teeth of the unjust 
And tore the prey from between his jaws. 

18. And I said, "I shall die with my nest, 

And like the phoenix I shall multiply my days; 

19. "My roots will be open to the water 
And the dew will lodge on my boughs. 
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20. "My honour will renew itself in me 
And my bow in my hand be refreshed". 

21. They heard me, and waited for me, 

And kept silent for my counsel. 

22. After my speech, they would not resume, 

And my discourse dropped upon them. 

23. Yes, they waited for me as for the rain 

And opened wide their mouths as for the spring rain. 

24. When I scorned them, they could not stand firm 
Nor give me cause to frown, 

25. I made their decisions and sat as chief, 

And I dwelt as the king in the host, 

As he that comforts the mourners. 

Chapter 30 

1. But now I am an object of scorn 
To those younger in years than I, 

Whose fathers I disdained 

To class with my sheepdogs. 

2. Why is even their energy directed against me 
When they are at their last gasp? 

3. Wasted with want and famine. 

These gnawers^ of the desert - 

A twilight# of ruin and desolation! 

4. They garner salt-wort from the scrub 
And the root of the broom is their bread. 

5. They are driven beyond habitation. 

Bayed at like thieves, 

6. To dwell in the gutters of wadis, 

In holes in the earth and in caves. 

7. Between the bushes they bray; 

They meet among the nettles - 

8. Fools! And also scoundrels. 

They were scourged out of the land. 

9. And now I am their burlesque, 

I have become a byword to them. 

10. They abominate me. They shun me. 

Not omitting their spittle in my face! 

11. For He has unleashed His dregs# to afflict me, 

And they have thrown off all restraint before me. 
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12. Against the Right these captive bullsii' arise; 

They disdain my course 

And cast up against me their own paths to perdition. 

13. They have dismantled my way of life; 

They contribute to my ruination though it does them no good. 

14. As a vast eruption they come; 

Like a tornado, they circumvolve. 

15. Terror is dumped on me! 

It whirls away my renown like the wind 
And my credit culminates like a cloud. 

16. And now my soul is spilt within me; 

Times of privation possess me. 

17. The night wrenches my bones out of me 
While my teethii' know no rest. 

18. By force majeur is my raiment transfigured. 

It armours me no more than my gown. 

19. He has thrust me into the mud 
And I have become as dust and ash. 

20. I cried out to You, but You did not answer me; 

When I persisted, You noticed me»!^. 

21. You have changed Yourself into a Being cruel to me; 

With all Your strength. You detest me. 

22. You mount me on the wind and make me ride it 
And dissolve me back into chaos! 

23. For I know that You will consign me back to Death, 

And to that home appointed to all the living. 

24. On the other hand, He would not set His hand to a ruin, 

Nor in its extremity ignoreiS' its cry. 

25. Did I not weep for him whose days were hard? 

My heart grieved for the poor, 

26. Yet when I looked for good, there came evil, 

When I expected light, there came a palpable dark. 

27. I am in turmoil without surcease; 

Times of privation confront me. 

28. Darkling I wander, lacking the day-star; 

I rise in the assembly - to cry for help! 

29. I am a brother to the jackals 

And companion to the daughters of the ostrich. 

30. He seeks the skin off my back 

And burns my soul more than the searing heat. 

31. So let my harp be tuned to the mode of mourning 
And my flute to the tone of tears. 
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Chapter 31 

1. I made a contract with my eyes; 

How then could I dance attendance on the Virgin? 

2. For what is the portion of God above 

And the inheritance of the Almighty on high? 

3. Is there not retribution for the wrongdoer 
And rejection for him who performs idolatry? 

4. Does not He Himself see all my ways 
And count all my steps? 

5. I vow I have not walked with vanity, 

Nor has my foot sped to treachery. 

6. When I am weighed in a just balance 
God will realise my innocence. 

7. If my step has strayed from the Way, 

Or my heart has followed my eyes, 

Or if any stain has adhered to my palms, 

8. Let me sow and another eat, 

And may my descendants be uprooted! 

9. If my heart has been seduced to a woman 
So that I lay in wait at my neighbour's door, 

10. Let my wife grind to another, 

And let others go down on her! 

11. For he (who so acts has done) vileness. 

And she a capital offence. 

12. Sure it is a fire that burns to Abaddon, 

And would consume all my gain. 

13. If I dismissed the cause of my manservant or my maidservant 
When they disputed with me, 

14. What then should I do when God appears? 

And when He calls for an account, how should I reply? 

15. Did not He Who made me in the womb make them? 

And did not the One fashion us in the belly? 

16. I have withheld nothing from the desire of the poor, 

Nor left the widow's eyes full of longing, 

17. Nor eaten my rations in solitude 

And the fatherless not shared in the eating; 

18. He would vow "From my youth he brought me up as a father", 
And she "From my mother's womb" that I cared for her. 

19. If I have seen one perishing for lack of clothing, 

Or the poor without covering, 

20. If his loins did not bless me 

And he was not warmed with the fleece of my sheep. 
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21. If I have condemned the fatherless 
Because I saw myself supported in the Gate, 

22. Let my shoulder part from my shoulder, 

And my arm be broken from my trunk! 

23. For terrible to me was the vengeance of God, 

And I could do nothing out of line with His magnificence. 

24. I have not placed in gold my trust. 

Nor said to the yellow metal, "My security!" 

25. I did not rejoice that my wealth was great 
And my hand had attained riches. 

26. Had I beheld the sun when it shone 
Or the moon in splendour pacing, 

27. And my heart were secretly enticed 
And I had kissed my hand to my mouth, 

28. This too would have been a capital offence. 

For I should have been false to God above. 

29. If I rejoiced in the downfall of one that hated me 
Or exulted when evil befell him, 

(29a. Then may my curse fall on my own ears 

And let my affliction be a byword for my people, 

29b. I did not revile him in my anger 

And I held my peace before his peers,)* 

30. Nor did I allow my mouth to sin 
To call for his life with a curse! 

31. Surely the men of my household would say, 

"May it be that he has not wearied of his life!" 

32. No stranger slept abroad; 

I kept my doors wide to the wayside. 

33. Never did I hide my sin like Adam, 

Concealing, by my evasion#, my iniquity, 

34. That I should tremble before the gossip of the rabble, 

Or be in terror of the contempt of the gentry. 

And keep silent, and not creep out of doors! 

35. Oh grant me that someOne is listening to me! 

This is my talisman! Let the Almighty respond to me 
And the indictment of my accuser! 

36. Shall I not raise it aloft on my shoulder! 

I shall twine it about me like a garland! 


a. 


Bracketed verses are reconstructed additional verses as found in the Qumram 
Targum. 
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37. I shall give Him account of all my steps. 

Like a prince I shall approach Him! 

38. If my land has cried out against me 
And the furrows thereof wept together, 

39. If I have consumed its product without payment 
And caused the spirit of its tenants to expire, 

40. Let thistles grow instead of wheat. 

Garlic instead of barley! 

Ended are the words of Job. 

Chapter 32 

1. So these three men ceased to answer Job, because he was righteous in his 
own eyes. 

2. Then was kindled the wrath of Elihu, the son of Barachel the Buzite, of the 
family of Ram. Against Job was his wrath kindled because he esteemed his 
own righteousness greater than God's; 

3. And against his three friends was his wrath kindled, because although they 
had found no answer, they had condemned Job. 

4. And Elihu had held back from Job with words, for they were older in days 
than he, 

5. But when Elihu saw that there was no answer on the lips of the three men, 
his wrath was kindled, 

6. And Elihu, the son of Barachel the Buzite, spoke and said: 

I am young in days, and you are aged, 

Therefore was I reticent, and in trepidation 
At declaring my opinion to you, 

7. I said: let age speak 

And profusion of years teach wisdom. 

8. But in truth it is His spirit in man 

And the breath of the Almighty that informs them. 

9. It is not the great who are wise 
Nor the old who exercise judgement. 

10. Therefore I say: listen to me; 

I will declare my opinion, even I. 

11. See, I waited for your speeches; 

I gave ear to your dissertations 
While you fumbled for words, 

12. And I followed your testimony closely, 

But note, there was no refuter of Job, 

None who answered his words, among you. 
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13. And don't you say> "We have found wisdom, 

Let God fix him, not man!" 

14. But he has not composed words against me. 

Nor would I reply to him with your kind of speech. 

15. They are dismayed! They answer no more! 

Speech is removed from them! 

16. And I waited till they did not speak, 

Until they ceased, and answered no more. 

17. I too will put in my oar, 

I shall declare my opinion, even I, 

18. For I am full of words; 

The wind in my belly inflates me. 

19. Look, my belly is like wine that has no vent; 

It will spout forth like new wine-skins. 

20. Let me speak, and I shall have relief, 

I shall open my lips and reply. 

21. Forgive me if I do not ingratiate myself to any, 

Or give titles to a man, 

22. For I do not know how to betide. 

For if I did, my Maker would soon whisk me away. 

Chapter 33 

1. Nonetheless, hear my speech, O Job, 

And attend to all my words. 

2. Observe, I have begun to speak. 

My tongue has uttered in my mouth. 

3. The uprightness of my heart, the words I choose, 

And the knowledge of my lips, will speak what is pure, 

4. The spirit of God made me 

And the breath of the Almighty quickened me. 

5. If you can, answer me; 

Pit yourself against me; take your stand. 

6. Behold, I am as you in God's eyes; 

I too am a snippet of clay. 

7. See, my terror will not frighten you. 

Nor will my pressure be heavy upon you. 

8. Now surely you have said in my hearing, 

And I have heard the sound of your words: 

9. "I am pure, without sin; 

Clean am I, and there is no iniquity in me! 

10. "Lo! He finds pretexts against me 

And reckons me as an enemy to Himself. 
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11. "He puts my feet in a hobble. 

He watches all my paths." 

12. Behold, this does not make you right! I answer, 

For God is greater than man. 

13. Why have you quarrelled with Him, 

Saying that He will not answer for any of His deeds? 

14. For God speaks once. 

Yes, twice, if one has failed to perceive it, 

15. In a dream, a vision of the night, 

When deep sleep falls on men. 

In slumbers in bed. 

16. It is then that He opens the ears of men 
And terrifies them**" for their correction, 

17. To turn man aside from his works. 

And suppress the pride in the strong, 

18. That He may restrain his soul from the pit, 

And his life from perishing by the sword, 

19. And he is chastened with anguish on his bed 
And the turmoil in his bones is endless, 

20. And his life makes bread repugnant to him 
And good food to his appetite. 

21. His flesh wastes from sight 

And his unseen bones are laid bare. 

22. But though his spirit draw near to the pit 
And his life to ejctinaion, 

23. If there be one to speak for him, 

An intercessor, the one in a thousand 
To declare His uprightness to man, 

24. Then He will be gracious to him, saying, 

"Save him from going down to the pit; 

I have found a ransom!" 

(24a [And if the terrors have prepared] the fire, 

He will snuff it out, 

And they will be filled [with confusion])* 

25. His body is made fresher than a youth's; 

He returns to the days of his vigour; 

26. And he will appeal to God and He will accept him, 
And He will see his face with joy, 

And restore to man his righteousness. 


a. 


Bracketed verse reconstructed from Qumram Targum 
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17. Being more righteous than men. 

While he will say, 

"I have sinned and perverted the right, 

And He has not requited me. 

28. "He redeemed my soul from going to the pit. 

And my life sees in His Light." 

29. Behold, all this will God do 
Twice, three times, with a man, 

30. To bring back his soul from the pit, 

That he be enlightened with the light of life. 

31. Mark well. Job, hear me; 

Be silent, and I will speak. 

32. If you have words, answer me; 

Speak, for I desire your justification. 

33. If not, you listen to me. 

Hold your peace, and I shall teach you wisdom! 

Chapter 34 

1. And Elihu spoke and said; 

2. Hear my words, geniuses! 

And knowing ones, give ear to me! 

3. For the ear tries words 

As the palate tastes its food. 

4. Let us exercise our judgement; 

Let us decide for ourselves what is good. 

5. For Job has said, "I am righteous, 

And God has turned aside my judgement." 

6. According to my judgement, I lie (if I say) 

' The arrow within me is deadly, though without sin 

7. What man is like Job? 

He drinks derision like water! 

8. And he keeps company with evildoers 
And associates with wicked men. 

9. For he said, "It is no benefit to a man 
To be in the good graces of God!" 

10. Therefore, you men of understanding, hear me! 

Far be God from evil. 

Or the Almighty from iniquity! 

11. For the works of man He requites to him 

And causes each to receive according to his way. 

12. For goodness sake! God would not act wickedly 
Nor the Almighty pervert justice. 
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13. Who burdened Him with the governance of the earth? 

And who entrusted Him with the care^ of the whole of it? 

14. If He were to set His heart against him, 

Gathering to Himself His spirit and breath, 

15. All flesh would perish together 

And Mankind would return to the dust. 

16. So if (you have) understanding, hear this! 

Give ear to the sound of my words! 

17. Could it be that One Who hates justice is in control? 

And would you condemn the Great and Righteous? 

18. Him Who says**" to the king, "Scum!" 

And calls princes wicked? 

19. Who does not respect the mien of nobles 
Nor consider the burgher before the poor, 

For all of them are the work of His hands? 

20. In a moment they die, and at midnight 
The people are convulsed, and pass away. 

And the mighty are carried off powerless. 

21. For His eyes are on the ways of men 
And He sees all their movements. 

22. There is no darkness, nor no shadow of death 
Wherein the workers of iniquity may hide. 

23. For He does not offer to man a second chance 
To come before God in judgement. 

24. He destroys the great without trial, 

And places their successors in their stead. 

25. To this end He familiarizes Himself with their deeds. 

So when the night turned over, they were crushed. 

26. He chastised them beneath the wicked. 

Instead of the prophets. 

27. Which was because they turned aside from following Him 
And did not attend to any of His ways, 

28. Causing the cry of the poor to come to Him, 

And He does hear the wail of the afflicted. 

29. And if He did nothing, who would condemn? 

Or who would notice it if He averted His gaze? 

- And this applies to nation and man alike - 

30. From the rule of a godless man. 

From the seduction of the people? 

31. For has he said to God, "I have been arrogant. 

I do not wish to act badly. 

32. "What I do not perceive. You teach me. 

If I have done wrong, I shall do it no more"? 
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33. Are you sure that He will restore it because you reject Him? 

Welh it is for you to choose, not I, 

So say what you know! 

34. Any reasonable person will say to me - 
Yes, any sensible person who hears me - 

35. "Job is talking without sense. 

And his words are without discernment." 

36. Sire, Job is being tried to the limit 
Because of his responding like a man of sin. 

37. For he has added rebellion to his iniquity. 

He goes mocking among us. 

And multiplies his words against God. 

Chapter 35 

1. And Elihu spoke on, and said: 

2. Do you consider this to be (good) judgement. 

That you say "I am more righteous than God!"? 

3. That you ask what use is it to you 
"What profit is there in my avoiding sin?"? 

4. I shall return you the answer, 

And your friends with you: 

5. Regard the heavens and see, 

And behold the vault, it is higher than you! 

6. (You asked) if you sin what do you do to Him? 

And if your iniquities multiply what have you wrought against Him? 

7. If you are righteous, what do you give Him? 

And what does He gain at your hand? 

8. Your wickedness relates to men like yourself. 

And your righteousness to human beings. 

9. Men called out under the weight of oppression; 

They cried for rescue from the arm of the mighty. 

10. But he never said "Where is God, my Maker, 

(Who apportioned His spirit antong us)* 

Who gave songs in the night? 

11. "Who taught us beyond the beasts of the earth 
And enlightened us more than the fowl of the air?" 

12. There they cried out, but He did not answer 
Because of the pride of evil men. 


a. 


Bracketed line reconstructed from Qumram Targum 
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13. Surely God does not listen to vanity, 

Nor does the Almighty regard it. 

14. How much less when you say you cannot perceive Him, 
The case is before Him and you will summon Him forth, 

15. And now that His anger punishes no-one. 

And that He takes no note of great iniquity**"! 

16. But Job opens his mouth in" vain, 

And reels off words without thinking! 

Chapter 36 

1. And Elihu continued, saying: 

2. Attend to me a little longer and I shall declare to you 
There are still things to be said for God. 

3. I shall bring my evidence from times of old 

While I ascribe righteousness to Him Who framed me. 

4. For truly my words are not false. 

A man of rectitude is with you. 

5. Look, God is mighty, but He does not reject out of hand, 
Mighty in the power of His understanding. 

6. He will not preserve the wicked, 

But He gives justice to the weak. 

7. He does not waver in His vigilance for the righteous. 

But with kings upon a throne 

He seats them, and they are exalted to eminence*, 

8. And if they are restrained in fetters 
And confined with cords of affliction, 

9. Then He recounts to them their deeds 

And their transgressions, how they have vaunted themselves, 

10. And He opens their ears to correction 

And directs them to return from wrongdoing. 

11. If they listen to Him and obey Him, 

They round off their days in prosperity 
And their years in pleasantness^, 

12. And if they do not listen, they perish by the swordS 
So they die, unenlightened. 


a. Joseph 

b. Joseph and the butler 


c. 


The baker 
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13. But the godless of heart harbour anger^. 

They will not cry for help though He confine them. 

14. Their life is extinguished in their youth, 

And their existence ends among the gigolos^! 

15. He delivers the afflicted by His affliction 
And opens their ears by tribulation. 

16. But anger tempts you from the voice of distress 
To the broad place whose depths are without form, 

And you with your table laden with rich fare! 

17. But you are laden with the cause of the wicked. 

Justice and judgement will lay hold of them! 

18. "For spite..." (you said and now I say)^, lest it tempt 
you against chastisement. 

Nor must you let the magnitude of the penance deflect you. 

19. Would you have Him adjudge your cry to be not from distress 
And all the resources of your strength? 

20. Do not long for the night. 

To follow the nations into oblivion**. 

21. Take heed! Do not dwell upon iniquity. 

For that is why you have rejected affliction. 

22. Look, God is pre-eminent in power; 

Who is a teacher like Him? 

23. Who supervises His way? 

And who can say, "You are doing wrong?" 

24. Remember that you (too) have glorified His work 
Of which men sing. 

25. All mankind observed it; 

Mortal man descried it long ago. 

26. See, God is great and unknowable. 

And the tale of His years defies search. 

27. For He sucked up the droplets of water; 

They distilled into the rain of His 'mist" 

28. Which the skies poured down; 

They flooded over the multitudes of men*. 

29. Yes, beyond understanding were the outspreadings of cloud, 
The crashings of His pavilion! 


d. Literally "To go up to the nations in their place" 

e. The Creation, Genesis 2:6 


f. 


The Great Flood, Genesis 7:11 
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30. Then He displayed His light® across it 
And stopped the sluices of the sea^. 

31. For by these means He executes judgement on peoples, 
And provides food for the masses. 

32. He swathed His hands in lightning 
And commanded it to be His agent*. 

33. His friend would testify to Him 

As do even cattle when offered on the altar! 

Chapter 37 

1. How much more at this my heart trembles 
And is moved from its seat. 

2. Listen! Hear well the turmoil of His voice 
And the roar that issues from His throat! 

3. He unleashes it under the whole of the heavens, 

And His lightning to the corners of the earth. 

4. After it rumbles the voice. 

It thunders with the voice of His majesty, 

And none can outpace them, for His voice shall be heard! 

5. God thunders with His voice; Marvels 

He accomplishes - great things and unknowable. 

6. For to the snow He says, "Seek the earth!", 

And to the torrent, "Rain!", the torrent which is 
His guard of strengths. 

7. He sealed a compact with all mankind 
That all men should know His work. 

8. Then the beast slinks to his covert. 

And huddles in his den. 

9. Outside that chamber comes the whirlwind, 

And away from the predators^, the cold, 

10. By the breath of God He creates ice. 

And the expanse of water is forged hard. 

11. Likewise He loads the cloud with moisture, 

And projects abroad His thundercloud. 


g. The rainbow, Genesis 9:13 

h. The upper sea. Genesis 1:7; 8:2 

i. Igniting the altar at Mt. Carmel, I Kings 18:38 
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12. And it whirls about, gyrating at His control, 

To do those things, whatever He commands. 

On the face of the wide world. 

13. Whether for chastisement, or for His earth. 

Or for mercy. He makes it come to pass. 

14. Give ear to this, O Job! 

Pause, and consider the wonders of God! 

15. Do you know how God instructs them, 

And causes the lightning of His clouds to burst forth? 

16. Do you know anything of the manoevrings of the clouds 
The wonders of Him Who is perfect in skill? 

17. You who, warm clad 

In the still silence of the South Land, 

18. Used to hammer things out with Him under skies 
Adamant as a mirror of bronze? 

19. Reveal to us what we should say to him! 

We cannot compete with the darkness. 

20. Shall it be explained to him if I speak out? 

If a man says he has been destroyed*? 

21. And now that men cannot see the Light. 

It was once bright in the skies, 

But a wind swept by and purified them? 

22. - "From Zaphon the gold there approaches 
A majesty more awe-ful than God's! 

23. "The Almighty, we have not found Him mighty in power 

Or justice or great righteousness, nor that He does not oppress. 

24. "That is why men have feared Him. 

He paid no attention to any of the wise at heart"? 

Chapter 38 

1. Then the Lord spoke to Job out of the whirlwind, saying: 

2. Who is this that is obfuscating counsel 
In words without knowledge? 

3. Gird up your loins like a man, 

And I shall question you and you reveal to Me. 

4. Where were you when I founded the earth? 

Say whether you know Understanding! 

5. Who determined its measurements - if you know? 

And who stretched out a yardstick on it? 


a. 


Or: "that he is nonplussed?" 
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6. Into what are its pedestals sunk? 

And Who laid its corner-stone 

7. When the stars of the morning rang out in unison 
And all the host of heaven gave voice? 

8. And Who enclosed Yam behind doors 
When he burst forth and departed the womb? 

9. When I ordained the vapour as his garment 
And the swagging cloud his swaddling-band? 

10. And set My surf^ to surround him, 

And put bar and doors, 

11. And said, "Hither shall you come and no farther, 
And here shall it stay in the pride of your waves!"? 

12. In your time did you ordain the morning? 

Instruct the dawn* in its place? 

13. To gather up the coverlets of the earth 
That the poor* are exposed upon it? 

14. The woman revolves like a seal on clay, 

And the men brazen it out like one who is clothed*. 

15. But their Tight' is witheld from the wicked. 

And the haughty shoulder is broken. 

16. Have you been down to the whirlpools of the Sea? 
And have you paraded in the recesses of the Deep? 

17. Have the portals of Death been rolled back for you? 
Have you seen the portals of the shadow of Death? 

18. Have you surveyed the whole wide world? 

Say whether you know it all! 

19. Where is the path to where light lodges? 

And darkness, where is its home? 

20. That you can conduct it to its perimeter, 

And know the direction of its den? 

21. You know! Because you were born then, 

And the number of your days is vast!? 

22. Have you visited the treasuries of the snow? 

Or seen the armories of hail 

23. Which I have stored against the time of trouble, 
Against the day of battle and war? 

24. In what ways is the lightning forked? 

The East wind broadcast over the earth? 

25. Who cleaved the fosse for the flash-flood? 

And the pathway for the bolt of thunder? 

26. To bring rain to the land without men, 

The desert wherein is no man. 
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27. To satisfy desolate wastes 

And bring forth shoots of grass. 

28. Has the rain a father? 

Or who conceived the dew-drops? 

29. From whose womb emerged the ice? 

And the hoar-frost of heaven, who begot it? 

30. Like stone the waters become still, 

And the face of the Deep is frozen. 

31. Can you fasten the links of the Pleiades, 

Or loosen the belt of Orion? 

32. Can you lead forth Venus in due time. 

And can you guide the Bear with her litter? 

33. Do you know the decrees of heaven? 

Do you apply its authority to the earth? 

34. Can you lift up your voice to the clouds 
That copious waters cover you? 

35. Can you dispatch the lightnings and they go forth 
And say to you, "Here we are!"? 

36. Who put wisdom in the covert placeif^? 

Or Who gave skill to the cock? 

37. Who shall recount the empyrean in wisdom! 

And the fools of heaven, Who makes them couple# 

38. To pour dust into the mould 
That the particles cleave together? 

39. Will you hunt the prey for the lion? 

Or satisfy the appetite of the cubs 

40. When they crouch in their dens? 

When they remain in the thicket to lie in wait? 

41. Who prepares his prey for the raven 
When his young cry out to God 
And faint for want of food? 

Chapter 39 

1. Do you know the season of birth of the mountain-goats? 
Have you marked the calving of the deer? 

2. Have you counted the months that they fulfil? 

And do you know the season when they bring forth? 

3. They crouch down and split forth their young 
And dispose of their navel-strings. 

Their offspring dream away, and grow up amid the corn; 
They wander away and do not return to them. 


4 . 
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5. Who drove the wild-ass free? 

And who unbridled the onager 

6. To whom I assigned the desert as his home 
And the salt-flats for his dwelling? 

7. He can scorn the din of the city; 

He does not hear the shout of the muleteer. 

8. He seeks his pasture in the hills 
And searches for every verdure. 

9. Will the wild-ox consent to serve you? 

Will he stable in your stall? 

10. Can you yoke the wild-ox in a furrow with a thong? 
Will he harrow the valleys at your behest? 

11. Can you trust him, though his strength is great? 

And can you leave your labour to him? 

12. Will you rely on him to cart home your seed 
And plenish your threshing-floor? 

13. The ostrich-wing would rejoice 
Were she stork-wing and feather, 

14. For she leaves her (clutch of) eggs to the earth 
And warms them in the dust, 

15. And forgets that the foot may scatter it 
Or the wild beast trample it. 

16. He has toughened her young to do without her; 

Her fearless efforts are for nothing 

17. Because God denied her wisdom 

And apportioned her no understanding. 

18. Now she flaps away in safety; 

She jeers at horse and rider. 

19. Did you give the horse his strength? 

Did you clothe his neck with thunder? 

20. Did you make him burr like a locust? 

The majesty of his neigh is terror! 

21. He paws in the valley and exults in strength; 

He goes forth to greet the battle. 

22. He laughs at fear and is never dismayed. 

Nor turns back from the sight of the sword. 

23. The quiver resounds upon him. 

The glittering spear and javelin. 

24. In storm and fury he laps up the ground; 

He cannot hold still when the trumpet sounds. 

25. At the sound of the horn he cries "Aha!" 

And he snuffs the battle from afar - 
The thunder of chieftains, the clarion. 
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26. Does the falcon wing by your wisdom? 

He spreads his pinion to the south. 

27. Is it at your command that the vulture soars 
And makes his nest in the heights? 

28. In the cliff he dwells, and lodges there, 

In the cliff-crag and rampart. 

29. From there he scans for food. 

His eyes descry it far away, 

30. And his fledgelings lap blood; 

And wherever the slain are, there is he. 

Chapter 40 

1. And the Lord spoke to Job, and said: 

2. Shall strife with the Almighty be set asideji^? 

Let him who argues with God answer for it! 

3. Then Job spoke to the Lord and said: 

4. Behold, I am contemptible. 

How can I reply to you? I lay my hand on my mouth. 

5. Once I have spoken, but I cannot answer; 

Even twice, but I can no more. 

6. Then the Lord spoke to Job 
Out of the whirlwind, and said: 

7. Gird up your loins like a man. 

I shall ask, and you will reveal to Me! 

8. Shall you indeed annul My judgement? 

Shall you condemn Me, that you be found right? 

9. Yes, but have you an arm like God's? 

And can you thunder with a voice like His? 

10. Deck yourself in majesty and grandeur 
And in splendour and glory be clad, 

11. Scatter abroad the fury of your wrath 

And expose every one that is proud and bring him low, 

12. Expose every one that is proud; abase him, 

And crush the wicked beneath them! 

13. Bury them in the dust together! 

Swathe their faces in Perdition - 

14. Then should even I laud you 

For your right hand will have brought you victory! 

15. Just look: 

The beast whom I mixed with your clay 
Chew: the cud like the cattle. 
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16. Just look, his strength is in his loins 

And his vigour in the private parts of his body. 

17. He delights in his 'tail', like a cedar-tree. 

His sinews of fear are intertangled! 

18. His bones are ingots of brass. 

His skeleton cast-iron. 

19. He was the first-fruit of the ways of God 
Needs must his Maker bring His sword, 

20. For the hills provide him his god, 

And the whole menagerie of wild beasts preys there. 

21. Under the thorny lotus he prostitutes himself, 

Concealed in reed and fen. 

22. The lotus-trees screen him as his defence. 

The willows of the brook guard him round about. 

23. Behold, if Nahar oppresses he does not become alarmed; 

He is confident that Jordan will gush forth at his command! 

24. In his opinion he can seize him; 

By ruses, he will puncture wraths. 

25. Will you land Leviathan with a fish-hook 
And lassoo his tongue with a line? 

26. Will you slip a reed through his nose 
Or pierce his jaw with a bramble? 

27. Will he make endless supplications to you 
And will he address you tenderly? 

28. Will he enter a pact with you 

That you take him as your servant for ever? 

29. Will you make sport with him like a bird? 

And will you cage him for your maidens? 

30. Will partnerships buy and sell him? 

Will they share him out among the merchants? 

31. Can you fill his skin with harpoons 
Or his head with fishing-spears? 

32. Lay but your hand on him! 

Remember the battle! Do no more! 

Chapter 41 

1. Behold, his* ambition was thwarted: 


a. 


Leviathan 
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Must he* also be daunted at the sight of him^, 

2. Not fierce when he^* arouses him*? 

But who is there can stand up to Me? 

3. Who ever confronted Me and I submitted? 
Wheresoever under the heavens, he is Mine! 

4. I am not deaf to his* vainglory, 

Nor his doughty speech, and the grace of his orato 

5. Who*^ unwrapped the face of his* garment? 

Who breached his double curb? 

6. Who unfastened the doors of his face? 

His circle of fangs is Terror, 

7. Pride, those phalanxesii^ of shields. 

Closed with a tight seal. 

8. One is so close to another 

That no air can come between them. 

9. Each clings fast to its brother; 

They are fused together, inseparables. 

10. His sneezes flash flame 

And his eyes are as the eyelids of dawn. 

11. From his mouth issue blazing torches 
And sparks of fire escape. 

12. Out of his nostrils pours smoke 

As from a fanned brazier with reeds. 

13. His breath will ignite coals 

And a tongue of flame darts from his mouth. 

14. In his neck dwells strength, 

And before him capers despair. 

15. The scales of his flesh adhere; 

They are cast upon him, unshakeable. 

16. His heart is cast like a stone; 

Yes, hard-cast like the nether millstone, 

17. When he rears up, the mightiest are in terror, 

The wild waves in turmoil! 

18. Approach him with the sword, you will not prevail, 
Nor spear, dart, nor javelin. 

19. He treats iron as straw 
And brass as rotten wood! 


b. Behemoth 


c. 


The Lord 
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20. The brood of the bow cannot make him flee; 

To stubble he converts the balls of the sling. 

21. As though straw were esteemed a club, 

So he scorns the rattling of the lance. 

22. His underside is the blades of a plough; 

He dredges a swathe through the mud. 

23. He makes the ocean boil like a kettle; 

He sets the sea a-seething. 

24. Behind him, he lights up his wake; 

One would think the Deep become hoary! 

25. None upon earth is his peer, 

His, that was made fearless. 

26. All that are lofty he surveys. 

He is lord over all the sons of pride. 

Chapter 42 

1. Then Job answered the Lord, and said: 

2. I knew that You were capable of anything, 

And that no plot could be concealed from You. 

3. "Who" (You asked) "obscures counsel without knowledge?" 

That is why I propounded what I did not understand, 

Things too wonderful for me, which I knew not. 

4. (You said) "Hear Me and I will speak. 

I shall question you and you reveal to Me!" 

5. With the hearing of the ear I hear You, 

And now my eye sees You, 

6. Therefore do I despise, and am comforted 
For, all that are dust and ash. 

7. And it was after the Lord had spoken these words to Job that the Lord said 
to Eliphaz the Temanite "My wrath is kindled against you and against your 
two friends, for you have not spoken rightly of Me, as has My servant. Job. 

8. "Now therefore take for yourselves seven bullocks and seven rams, and go 
to My servant Job, and offer up for yourselves a burnt-offering, and Job My 
servant will pray for you. For to him will I be gracious that I do not do to 
you anything unrighteous, for you did not speak rightly of Me, as did My 
servant. Job." 

9. And then went Eliphaz the Temanite and Bildad the Shuhite, Zophar the 
Naamathite, and did that which the Lord had told them, and the Lord was 
gracious to Job. 

10. And the Lord turned the captivity of Job when he prayed for his friends, 
and the Lord gave Job twice as much as was previously his. 
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11. Then came all his brothers and all his sisters, and all those who had been 
his acquaintance before, and they ate bread with him in his house; and they 
consoled him and comforted him for all the evil that the Lord had brought 
upon him; and each one gave him a kesitahy and each one a golden ring. 

12. So the Lord blessed the latter end of Job more than the beginning, and he 
had fourteen thousand sheep and six thousand camels and a thousand yoke of 
oxen and a thousand she-asses. 

13. And he had seven sons and three daughters. 

14. And he called the name of the first Jemimah, and the name of the second 
Keziah, and the name of the third Keren-Happuch; 

15. And there were not found women so fair as the daughters of Job in all the 
land, and their father gave them inheritance with their brothers. 

16. And after this Job lived a hundred and forty years, and saw his sons and 
his sons' sons to four generations. 

17. So Job died, being old and full of years. 



II 

Footnotes to Introduction, Chapters 1-3 


Chapter 1 

3. ‘711: Ninri 

BDB does not equivocate in asserting that in comparative sentences such as 
this *7^ is not "all" but "any". See p. 88f. 

5. .,.ip33 □odm ncip'i n‘7(Di rintDori is’pn ^ti 
□'0'i'‘7D nc;!?' hdd 

The conventional translations of this verse do not result in a coherent and 
comprehensible, let alone believable, story, is^pi, which is related to sur¬ 
rounding and encompassing and rounding (the corners of the head), is always 
understood here as implying the completion of a round of seven feasts rather 
than the advent of a single one. This makes of Job's ritual an annual event'^ 
rather than a frequent one. This in turn renders □'’n''rT‘7D inappropriate. 
□'□’*n"‘7D (see p. 498) is an idiom meaning "continually", but this is not suitable 
here however we read the passage. It must, therefore be taken literally as all 
the days - i.e. all the days of feasting - each one of them. The only way that 
consistency and sense can be imparted to the verse is by assigning to iQ^pn the 
meaning " came around" instead of " went around". We then have a clear 
picture of Job's actions either on the morning of the day of each feast, or on 
the morning after. 

T and Berechiah and others consider the feasts to have been daily events, 
each son having one day of the week as "his day". All that supports this is the 
fact that Job had as many sons as the days of the week. When Job curses "his 
day" [3:1] (surely intended to be a similar expression), it is his birthday against 
which he inveighs. 

12. mn^ cijo pujn 

The expression, nuo, literally from with the face of. is a little more 
elaborate than ":d‘7D. 

16. □’'n‘7N m 

The destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah is attributed to fire from the Lord 
(Gen 19:24), although modern scientific opinion favours an earthquake. 
Numbers 26:10 may be helpful: 


Whereupon the earth opened its mouth and swallowed them up with Korah 
- when that hand died, when the fire consumed the two hundred and fifty 
men - and they became an example. (NJPSV translation) 
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It is possible that fire from God stood for any violent natural cataclysm. 

18. “iDK'i nn 121 D nr iv 

Berechiah explains the variant iv (in w. 16 and 17 the formula has ni?) in this 
way. 

22. o'nbKb nbsn ]nrfc^bT dvs 

For comment on nbsn and its cognates in Job, see p. 470ff. 

Chapter 2 

8. A shard , symbol of a broken home, and ashes , of a burnt city. The 
latter is foreign to the patriarchal scene (p.74). 

9. DOT P'jnnnD p’Tnn iir 

non is certainly integrity in 2:3, 27:5 and 31:6. In Prov 11:3 simplicity reads 
better, and here, one must suspect that Job's wife had something less flattering 
than integrity in mind. 

10. mbDDn r\m. Implies moral folly here and in 30:8. If this is the word 
also in 38:37 (see pp. 217ff.), it signals merely want of sense or knowledge. 
D'nbsn nts'D. nt^n is essentially a more modern way of saying nuo, from with. I 
have read here From (being) with. The definite article is unusual but cannot 
justify such versions as from the hand of God (AV et at). The expression The 
God is surely expressive of the sort of extreme respectful distance that Blake 
sought to portray in the before engravings in his series The Book of Job. 

Chapter 3 

5. Dv nnoD innrD' n]]i; rbr']Dt:?n iton 
In the first stich (and wherever the word mnbi: occurs in the Bible) there is a 
fashion at present to read some form of darkness in preference to the older 
shadow of Death. But the vocalization of this word in the MT demands The 
shadow of Death. If we abandon this vocalization here, we lose the anchor of 
the MT entirely, and cannot contest any emendation of vowels anywhere. 
The traditional meaning is therefore employed throughout this translation. 
There are no good reasons for preferring any of the meanings suggested in the 
literature for '“inDD. The three favoured suggestions embrace derivations from 
kamary a Syriac word, to be black; from "nn, Hebrew to be bitter, and maray 
Arabic to be hostile. In the circumstances, this seems to leave the field open 
for even more recherche speculation. 

The Cimmerians (Cimmerii) were 
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a nation on the western coast of Italy, generally imagined to have lived in 
caves near the sea-shore of Campania, and there, in concealing themselves 
from the light of the sun, to have made their retreat the receptacle of their 
plunder. In consequence of this manner of living, the country which they 
inhabited was supposed to be so gloomy, that, to mention a great obscurity, 
the expression Cimmerian darkness has proverbially been used. Homer, 
according to Plutarch, drew his images of hell and Pluto from this gloomy 
and dismal country, where also Virgil and Ovid have placed the Styx, the 
Phlegethon, and all the dreadful abodes of the infernal regions. 


F.A. Wright: Lempriere's Classical Dictionary, Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd. 
London [1949) 149. 

6c. c'nT -iddgd 

The literal "Let it not appear in the number of the months" cannot be applied 
to a "day". C understands it as "in the reckoning of the months", and NJPSV 
"in any of the months". But the expression D’OT "iDOG probably had the simple 
and direct meaning given in the text. The verse is important in demonstrating 
that Job's curse is forward-looking. He is cursing the day every time it 
reappears annually, not retrospectively. Hence his day is the birthday in the 
same sense as it is now understood. 

8b. pib -nu □'TPUn 

Leviathan appears here in his capacity of the slant serpent, the probable cause 
of eclipses. 


If thou smite Lotan, the serpent slant, 
Destroy the serpent tortuous, 
Shalyat of the seven heads... 


Poems about Baal & Anath, Pritch. p.l38. 

21. In Proverbs 2:4, this expression was used for the seeking of 
Wisdom. 

23. The use of this expression by Job as an illustration of his distress 
is made ironic by its use in 1:10 by the Satan to signify God's protective net 
cast about him. 

24. KDn TiHjK 'nnb 

The phrase, split but undeniable in this line, su, while literally come 
before, may also have the idiomatic sense of confront. That is to say it may as 
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well mean to come before in the spatial sense of into the presence of as in the 
temporal sense of earlier in time. 



Ill 

Footnotes to First Cycle, 
Chapters 4 - 15:16 


Chapter 4 

5. I'l:? ot nni? 'd 

Note that nPl? 'D without maqqeph has no idiomatic force. The verb nsb is to 
be weary only in the sense of being impatient of something, hence rebellious... 
In V.2 above the word is used with apparent solicitude. This verse reveals the 
falsity of that, ii? j;:3, see Isa 16:8, is "reach as far as". 

6. ?inboD iriNT Kbn 

In denying to this expression the meaning: Is not your fear (of God) your 
(source of) confidences^ I am well aware that I am defying virtually all 
commentators of Job (but not Rashi nor LXX). Nonetheless, the fact that 
there is no precedent for nsT unmodified to stand for O’nbs n^^T (we shall 
reject Job 15:4 likewise, v.i.); the fact that the only other example of the 
feminine form nboD (Ps 85:9) bears indisputably (despite BDB's unaccountable 
confidence) the meaning yb//y; the fact that the last thing that Job mentioned 
before Eliphaz began to speak was his fear in the normal sense of the word, 
and the fact that to make sense of the "Godfearing" solution it is necessary to 
supply not one, but two phrases as understood, all conspire to convince me 
forcefully that the meaning of the line is Is not your fear your follyS - more or 
less exactly what LXX has. 

It is true that this inflexible reading of the line produces an antithesis rather 
than a synthesis with the second line of the couplet - cm impn And your 
hope the integrity of your waysf But why not? Having pointed out that Job's 
fear is foolish, it is natural that Eliphaz should then show him his way out - 
the source of his hope. Note that the word mpn can stand for "source of 
hope" as well as hope (Ps 71:5). "Fear" as "piety", or "religion" is to be found 
nowhere in any language, culture, or system of belief. An Israelite might 
indeed derive confidence from his "ways", but, unlike a Christian, not from 
his faith or his fear (even of God). 

7. It is difficult to find the source of this apparent quotation. Perhaps 
Eliphaz is thinking of Psalm 37. 

8. The first of a series of references, see 5:6 (p. 367), and 15:35. 

10. irm c'TDD ':d'i bnu b^p^ n'ls hm 

11. “msm s'cb qnc'bco icn c'b 
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Two translational problems are raised by these two couplets. What is the 
significance of the strange grammatical form of the figure? And what does irn] 
mean? 

The first line consists of two pairs of construct phrases - i.e, four consecutive 
nouns without a verb. The roar of the lion; the voice of the king of beasts; this 
is surely the poetic invocation of a scene by which the absence of all verbal 
components serves to increase the immediacy and terror of the audible 
proximity of a lion or pride of lions. It is in a way a device to heighten the 
present tense - the scene an inescapable presence. 

In the second line a verb appears and opens the path to the development of 
the situation. It is usual to understand ll^n] as are brokeny on the suggestion of 
an unattested Aramaic form of the Hebrew yn]. This translation hurtles the 
image on to its end before it is properly established. The "breaking of the 
teeth" of D'TDD is borrowed from Psalm 58:7 which prays for this. There is 
another, and I think better alternative. The distinction between tcd and "lU, 
a lion's whelp, is the eruption of the teeth - a tdd being old enough to hunt 
its prey. I suggest therefore that liJn] is a spelling variant of UJCd: are planted, 
implying are established - erupt . With this meaning the two lines reinforce 
each other in emphasising the power and terror of the pride of lions in their 
prime. 

The verses now bear a remarkable resemblance to Isa 40:24, the only other 
Biblical source for the Niphal of roj. 


That bringeth princes to nothing 

He maketh the judges of the earth as a thing of nought. 

Scarce are they planted 

Scarce are they sown. 

Scarce hath their stock taken root in the earth; 

When He bloweth upon them, they wither. 

And the whirlwind taketh them away like stubble. 


The animal image of Job 4 is essentially the same as the agricultural image of 
Isaiah. The lions, who are of course men or nations (who plough trouble and 
sow mischief v.8) do very nicely for a short while (v.lO = the lines beginning 
"Scarce"), but then they wither (11a) and are blown away like stubble (11b). 
The image records the collapse of the state and the exile of its population. 
The same history is told in Job 12:23 and 24:24. The lion is the symbol of 
Judah (Gen 49:9, Num 23:24, 24:9) or of her foes 0er 2:15). 

12-16. The vignette of Eliphaz's spooky dream has imposed upon 
innumerable scholars and readers, but not on Job! (see Chapter 9, p. 243). The 
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"dream" is a fraudulent device with the double purpose of granting superna¬ 
tural authority to Eliphaz’s rebuke to Job, and of deflecting Job's anticipated 
resentment onto an absent third party. There is evidently a convention 
associated with this, as Jeremiah's attack on false prophets attests: 


/ have heard what the prophets say, who prophesy falsely in My name: '7 
had a dream, I had a dream ." How long will there be in the minds of the 
prophets who prophesy falsehood • the prophets of their own deceitful minds 
- the plan to make My people forget My name by means of the dreams 
which they tell each other...? 


Jer 24:25-27. 

17. nno' mbso 

There is some pietistic objection to the idea that man might be purer than 
God, even when phrased as a rhetorical question clamouring for a negative 
reply (fPS, NJPSV, H, G, etc.). Num 32:22 is cited in support. But when 
Elihu asks (35:2) ’pi:i n"ins rabn nsTn, it is hardly possible to avoid 
Do you think this is judgement - that you say "I am more righteous than God!"?\ 
and once we accept this there, it is as well to admit it elsewhere also. 

20. 'bzn 

is obscure, and usually considered to stand for 3b □'mo, paying attention - 
either they themselves or any potential observer. I suggest that the figure here 
is closer to that of 34:23f 


For He does not offer man a second chance (iw D'^j 
To come before God in judgement. 

He destroys the great without trial (ipn~~s‘p)... 


Chapter 5 

The passage, 5:1-8 is discussed at greater length in Chapter 3.IX.1, pp. 465-470. 
lb. pHjsri c'Dipo 

Conceivably To whom, rather than the Holy One, will you turn? The verse is, 
in the first place, a reproof to Job for appealing to the powers of darkness in 
Chapter 3. The argument from v.l to v.8 needs to be followed very closely. 
V.8 is in fact the rebuttal of the suggestion in this verse. 

2. riKp rrQfi nnsi b"isb 'd 
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This is usually, and understandably, taken as a warning to Job that his 
intemperate (angry) language is likely to lead him to destruction, but it is 
much too early for Eliphaz even to hint that Job is and nriD. The 
convention being established between them is that Job is being victimised by 
God because of the errant behaviour of his children or his nation. This we 
find explicit in Bildad's forthcoming speech (8:4). 

The purpose of this verse therefore is to instruct Job, as from one ruler to 
another, in what is required to put down folly in his realm whenever it shows 
its head. The two emotions, and nwp, are what are necessary to do this. 

we should note, is anger when it is God's, but not when it is man's, 
where something like irritation fits the contexts better, nwp (zeal) is a 
supremely divine quality, and is never found in a pejorative sense. The 
Biblical usage of these words is illustrated by Deut 32:21: 

DH'bnnn ']i]s3p on 

They roused Me to jealousy with a no-god; 

Angered Me with their vanities. 

which essentially says what Job 5:2 does - these are the qualities needed to 
deal with these follies. 

Zeal and ang er being essentially divine qualities. Job's appeal to lesser 
creatures for help (□’’Oip) is doomed. 

3. □NnE3 TO DipNT b'lN 'PI'S"! 'DK 

This verse is never translated accurately. We have to note first the reduplica¬ 
ted pronoun "DK which indicates a contrast between the speaker and 
someone else - here the person addressed, Job; second the waw introducing 
the second stich, which in this case gives the v. the form "when stich a, stich 
b." In the conventional reading of this passage, for Eliphaz to admit to cursing 
the home of the foolish is equivalent to his admitting to cursing Job. This is 
not possible. 

Eliphaz is continuing his instruction of Job by telling him his own practice 
in such cases as have befallen him - in contrast to Job's spineless moaning! 
The assumption we must make is that it is by now too late for Job to copy 
Eliphaz in coping, and so (v.8), his only remaining hope is to rely on God. 

4,5. These are the specifics of Eliphaz's curse, which reveals itself as a 
true □"in, as described in Ezra 10:8 - 
bnp (n)D biT sim itD'iD"i“bD D-in^ 
all his substance should be forfeited^ and himself 
separated from the congregation. 

This fate is not dissimilar from Job's. See espec. 19:13-19. 

5c. is quite obscure; nb'n □'□i: The number demands that and 

not D'Dik be the subject of qro. The verb requires a sentient subject, so (unless 
we accept a metaphorical longing by their wealth) □b’n must be their army (cf. 
15:29). This now relieves us of the necessity for emending D'Dii to □"SG^, "the 
thirsty". 
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The suggestion here is that the impressed or mercenary forces of the dissident 
group - no individuals but a sizeable rebellion - welcome the end of their 
isolation by becoming prisoners of war. The verse remains problematic. 

6. Eliphaz is providing the justification for his practice of cursing the 
habitations of such people as are responsible for trouble immediately. But we 
must bear in mind that the sort of curse of which he speaks is no ineffective 
outburst of blasphemy, but a social sanction of ferocious efficacy, as well as 
being the closest approximation that human agents can make to the 
application of and ris3p. 

7. For a full discussion, see pp. 465-470. 

8. Again a reduplication of the 1st person pronoun, revealing Eliphaz 
recommending to Job a different course from that upon which he seems to 
have embarked. Were I in your place is the implication. 

10,11. See pp. 306f. 

15. ]vnN pm To^ dh'dd n“^nD ron 

The first of several examples in the book of a trio of items punctuated as in 
English, a, b and c (see, e.g. 8:10). While AV respects this literal reading, few 
later writers do so. D speaks for them all in being convinced that the first 0 
of DH'DD is as he calls it "local". He cites Ps 64:4 and Ps 57:5 where the tongue 
is parodied as a sword. But these swords are directed against their enemies, 
not themselves. God is saving the poor from the hand of the mighty in the 
second stich; he must be saving them from a real, hostile sword in the first. 
Saving "from their own mouth" must be seen as an early dig at Job for the 
intemperance of his speech. 

21. sir "D “non sTrrsbi snnn jitob oion 
Oib, literally the scourge of the tongue, kit ’D nb is a reference to Isa 13:6, 
the day of the Lord. Eliphaz knows precisely the nature of the fear (p 97ff.) 
that haunts Job. 

23a. Poetically a perfectly acceptable image. P finds the idea strange and 
seeks to substitute "field-sprites" - an unwarranted pagan intrusion. A quotes 
Blommerde as suggesting "DK as ■’D with prosthetic K, and proposes a number 
of new examples of this bi-form. 

26b. ran 

A very strangely-worded simile, as though the rose of its own accord. 
Perhaps a recognition that the harvesting of human lives is also managed by 
a husbanding Power. 

Chapter 6 

6. See pp.470ff. 

7. See p.l20 

10. Cf. Ps 119:50-52 
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This is my comfort in my affliction^ 

That Thy word has quickened me. 

The proud have had me greatly in derision; 

Yet have I not turned aside from Thy Law, 

I have remembered Thine ordinances of old, O Lord, 
And have comforted myself 


The sandwich form of the verse, with parenthetic middle line, is not unique, 
see 15:30, 24:18. 

11 . '033 'iip'nDi ‘^n's '3 "ud no 

The two stichoi say the same thing. This is the first of several references to 
Job not waiting. Here it clearly means waiting to die - delaying death. 

'033 is surely not / should be patient QPS etc.). 

13. '300 nn“i3 n' 0 im 'n 'nirr ]'n dsh 

14. ?mTU' '“10 DKTi non inrno oob 

These two verses have proved perennially difficult. If however we take 6:14 
in isolation, depriving it also of its connecting preposition, it gives us the 
reasonably straightforward: 


One who despairs of mercy from his friend 
And abandons the fear of the Almighty? 


In this formulation it is also probable that "his friend" is also the Almighty. 
If we now restore the preposition it appears that its significance may be to 
indicate the transition into one who despairs, giving for -b '333 nn] n'0in the 
grammatically daring Is wisdom so far driven out of me that lam become, or 
that I am changed into, one who despairs... Note that the sequence of participle 
and finite verb is found "almost as a rule" (Ges. ^116x). 

15-21. See pp. 299-307. 

22,23. 'irn nno □3n333 'n^t3S''3n 

'31133 □':i'ir 1'31 li:“T3 '313‘731 

The third and fourth of these four questions are inconsistent with the literal 
Job, being appropriate only to a captive, an exile or a hostage. The only way 
this can be circumvented is by treating them as deliberately fantastic and 
therefore having no relevance to Job's actual situation. Such a solution would 
be far more appealing were it not that the first two questions are entirely 
appropriate. Job has been reduced to destitution and might well have asked 
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his friends to help him in a material way. 

27. n^m 

The (represented by even in the translation) is a conjunction which joins 
this verse to the preceding. Hence it, too, must be treated as a question. 

29. “nr nbir 

The Qere* calls for IDDT. It is worth considering the meaning of the unamen¬ 
ded text. '3D is captivity , and the line might mean As for captivityy my 
righteousness will still be preserved in it. However, the accent links “nr to '3DT. 
But what other referent than captivity is there for n3? This version of n3"'p“iii 
is RSV. 

30b. rmn 'dr'cs 

Somehow this has been misunderstood, mn is disaster , or destruction : there is 
little to choose between them. It is the same word as in Ezek 7:26 mn br mn 
and is also in 6:2, to which this is a reference. Job has asserted that he 
is facing total ruin (6:2-11), while Eliphaz has presented the situation as 
remediable by a little repentance, and has told him that his fear is folly (4:6). 
In this verse Job is maintaining that his view of the situation is correct - he 
knows the taste of disaster, and the friends are being unjust in claiming that 
he is overdoing his distress and protest (4:5). The metaphor of taste has 
already appeared in 6:6,7. 

Chapter 7 

4,5. See pp. 121f, and for 4a, p.ll4. 

9. nbr biKD im' p “jb'i rtbD 

Repeatedly in this book, as in sundry poetic passages, the passage to the 
Underworld is expressed without a preposition between verb and noun. This 
is important for 24:19. 

12. ?!]']rrcK ']s‘D'n 

By no means to be translated Am I the seaf or the dragon^ Yam and Tannin 
here are proper names. Reading the line aloud in Hebrew reveals its 
indignation and fury. 

15. mo 'DD3 PjHD “in3m 

A difficult construction. Evidently 'DD] is the subject of choosesy and death is 
effectively in apposition with strangling. 

16a. mns nbrb'Kb 'not^D 

'noKQ is usually read as an absolute / reject it! and taken as supporting an 
absolute reading of OKQK in 42:6. The suggestion here is that the sentence 
contains a supportive double negative and what the speaker rejects is Dbrb 
mns, that he should live for ever. 

20. See p. 286. 
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Chapter 8 


4-6. an*?!:?'! i^iKCDn yjD'Dt^ (v.4) 

For the possible alternative significance of children in this v, see p. 134. The 
translation treats 4b, v.5, and 6a, as a part of the extended prostasis, both on 
logical grounds (p.l33), and because of the imperfect consecutive tense of 
□nbjy'T. Berechiah alone of those I have read does the same. 

6b. ipii; m] nboi 

It is possible that when Jeremiah wrote (31:23) 


Thus saith the Lord of Hosts^ the God of Israel: 
Yet again shall they use this speech 
In the Land of Judah and in the cities thereof 
When I shall turn their captivity: 

The Lord bless thee, O habitation of righteousness. 
O mountain of holiness. 


he had Job 8:6 in mind. The use of the expression habitation of righteousness 
for Judah, and that in association with return from captivity (as in Job 42:10), 
is not to be dismissed out of hand as of no significance. It is also important 
to register that Jeremiah is using it as a well-known designation of Judah. 
Whether this derives from Job or not, it makes the use of the expression to 
mean the dwelling of a single sheikh improbable. The only other use of the 
phrase is also by Jeremiah (50:7), where the Lord Himself is referred to as the 
Habitation of righteousness (pii;"m]). 

14. inonn n'm iboD oip —\m 

The verse also presents two problems - the meaning of Qlp", and why the 
general term n**3 is used in preference to the specific mp, a spider's 
web (Isa 59:5). 

The second of these questions can be answered confidently, but not the first. 
The appearance of the verse is that of irue parallelismus membrorum, with iboD 
and making one pair of equivalents, and Qip’ and tU'iiDU n'li another. This 
requires that Dip' function as a noun, but there is no nominal form in Biblical 
vocabulary which is close enough to the word to justify even an assumption 
of corruption. The best which has been suggested is that it is a derivative of 
the Aramaic Q'p, equivalent to Hebrew j'-p, summer, from which the more 
daring derive gossamer. This is not convincing. 

Vocalised with sureq instead of holem the word is the 3rd person singular 
imperfect Qal of the verb Qip which, however, is nowhere (else) found 
without a following preposition (e.g. Job 10:1, Niph'al). The verb means, 
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apparently the same in Qal and Niph'al, "to loathe", and it is this that I have 
adapted to yield He who despises his Troth - translating to mean that to 
which his allegiance and trust are owed. This is perhaps the closest it is 
possible to get to the text, but the probability that there is a word Dip' of 
which we have no knowledge, of which no trace but this has survived, is 
great. The fact that the following images refer only to n’’^ from this 

verse, and not to anything for which the Dip” might stand as a noun, militates 
somewhat against the idea of a strict parallelism. 

The second problem is more easily resolved. In v.l5 the evil-doer leans upon 
his /7’J, but it does not stand; he holds fast to it, but it will not endure. In this 
image the ri'n is both the spider's web of the preceding verse and the House 
the family, tribe or nation of the man. Later still in the passage the virtuous 
man beholds a house (made) of stones, an enduring posterity (this may also be 
read, with a prosthetic s, as the House of his children). The whole edifice of 
word-play is impossible without the word n'n in v.l4. 

With the whole picture before us, the verbal solution for cnp’’ is less unattrac¬ 
tive. A man who trusts in his own House , but despises the help from God 
which he should seek is the paradigm of Isaiah 22:8-11: 


...you did look in that day to the armour in the house of the forest. And 
you saw the breaches of the city of David, that they were many; and you 
gathered together the waters of the lower pool. And you numbered the 
houses of Jerusalem, and you broke down the houses to fortify the wall, and 
you made also a basin between the two walls for the water of the old pool. 

But you looked not to Him that had done this Neither had you respect to 
Him that fashioned it long ago. 


or more simply Kipling's valiant dust that builds on dust, and guarding, calls 
not Thee to guard. 

16. Both Saadiah and Berechiah recognized that two different plants (as 
in Ps 1 and Jeremiah's copy of it in Jer 17:5-8), and two different types of 
man, are the subjects of Bildad's homily. G devotes Special Note 10 (BJ p.521) 
to a judicious demonstration that this is correct. Although H and M accept 
this, C, NJPSV, and V-S, amongst the most recent translators still maintain 
either that only one plant is described, or that both plants described are 
symbols of the wicked. So little faith does any scholar have in the author's 
accuracy in the use of number, that none mentions the decisive fact that (v. 
19) biGjn, the joy of the way (of the second plant), is that "ins "iEJi;n, 
from other soil they will spring forth, with the only possible referents for they 
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being its roots and shoots (or D-n). This therefore is true joy, not sarcasm, and 
so the way which is symbolised by this plant is the way of the righteous. 

18. n uodi lopnn 

This is a picture of conquest and exile. Note the use of the verb rb3, as in 
37:20. 

19b. iqot 

Perhaps in deference to the disjunctive accent on “iSOT, the only two solutions 
that seem to have been considered for this line are to treat as plural (after 
Vg) or innil’ as singular (after LXX). The accent, however, seems mischievous. 
There is an accepted phrase “in^ “isi? (Lev 14:42) which means "fresh soil" - 
here more appropriate is alien soil. 

The subject of the agricultural innii' is those items in the preceding verses 
which can indeed "spring forth" from the soil - and vujld, his roots and 
shoots of vv.16,17. They go forth over His garden and wrap around the 
spring, and if the plant is destroyed in its place, they will shoot forth again 
in foreign soil. 

The purpose of the whole picture is to console Job that, if his protestations 
of virtue are really true, then his "children" who have been exiled, will 
prosper in their new environment. This a familiar use of Biblical imagery. A 
similar picture of the original transplantation of the Israelite nation is painted 
in Ps 80, vv.9-12. 


Thou didst pluck up a vine out of Eg^pt; 

Thou didst drive out the nations and did plant it. 

Thou didst clear a place before itj 

And it took deep root, and fdled the land. 

The mountains were covered with the shadow of it, 
And the mighty cedars with the boughs thereof 
She sent out her branches unto the sea 
And her shoots unto the River. 


20. o'rnn'T'n pnn' Kbi urro^o" Kb bK”]n 
In itself, this verse, which is surely the summary of the tree simile which 
precedes, is compatible only with the idea that two different plants, one 
corresponding to evil and one to good, are described in it. DKG'* ... bK“]n is 
quoted by Elihu in 36:5. 

Chapter 9 

2. bK‘Dr pDi" noi moK 
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The spirit of contest requires deliberate misunderstandings of words with 
several alternative meanings. Here Job takes up the of 4:17 and affects to 
understand it as to be justified, instead of to be just. 

3. It is obscure whether this means that a mere man could not answer 
one in a thousand of the accusations of God, or that not one man in a 
thousand could answer God. One in a thousand is, however, an expression of 
rarity (see 33:23 and discussion of it on p. 295ff.). 

4. rbr nk;pn"'o hd nnb udu 

This V., like 4:10, features an opening line devoid of a verb, but here there is 
no vivid picture to be brought dramatically to our eyes or ears (see comment 
on 4:10, p. 380). The only question the verse raises is to which of the two 
parties in line b is line a intended to apply? The second stich is something like 
Who has stood up to Him that He submittedf JPS, for example reads Wise in 
heart and mighty in strength as characteristic of Him , but better justification 
for the existence of the line is provided by attaching the description to Who? 
- Who is so wise and mighty that...? This probably reinforces the phrase one in 
a thousand, and shows it to mean (not) one man in a thousand. 

7. cTtH’ n-iT' sbi D“'inb “losn 

Probably the only genuine example of o^in for sun in Hebrew ([ud 14:18 is 
suspect). Perhaps from the Egyptian sun-god Horus. fun in stich b is 
frequently ignored in translations and commentaries. One way of looking at 
it would allow exactly its theoretical meaning, in separation from. The sun 
is sealed by God in separation from the stars. While they are shining He bids 
the sun not rise. Alternatively we could understand, with the usual weak sense 
of "irn, (First) He bids the Sun not rise, And (next) He seals up the stars. The line 
celebrates the inviolable distinction or alternation between night and day. Cf. 
24:16b, q.v. 

The usual idea, that God at one time capriciously holds back the dawn, and 
at another obscures the night sky, defies the known facts of nature. The 
reading "shine", as an alternative for mi', relegates the first stich of the verse 
to a consideration of eclipses, for which there is no equivalent in relation to 
the stars. 

A similar image is to be found in Le Gallienne's translation of the first of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam: 


Wake! for the sun, the shepherd of the sky 
Has penned the stars within their fold on high. 


8. nnb D'od no] 

This verse is helpful in dating the Book of Job. There are passages in 
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Deutero-Isaiah and Jeremiah which resemble it, but each with a crucial 
difference. Isa 42:5 is 


He that created the heavens and stretched them forth 
He that spread forth the earth and that which comes out of iu 
He that gives breath unto the people upon it, 

A nd spirit to them that walk therein. 


and Isa 44:24: 


lam the Lord, that maketh all things; 
That stretched forth the heavens alone; 
That spread abroad the earth by Myself 


while Jer 10:12 is: 


He that hath made the earth by His power. 

That hath established the world by His wisdom. 

And hath stretched out the heavens by His understanding. 


The coupling of the creation of the heavens with the containment of the Sea 
in the Job passage, reveals an earlier mythology, which in post-exilic writings 
was excluded from most texts (but see Jer 31:35, p.327). Insofar as there is any 
dependency in these passages, the prophetic writings appear to depend on Job 
as a source, not vice versa. 

8b. is literally Trod down the high places of the Sea. 

10. Quoting Eliphaz, 5:9, with deep irony to follow. 

11,12. ns“iK Kbi "ini?’ p 

??nci?n"nn vbn 'd p]nn’ ]n 

Not the relatively bland He passes by me...He moves on (AV, NJPSV, G, etc.) 
The first verse is dependent on Isa 24:5; pn isbn min 1131? - They have transgres¬ 
sed the Law, violated the statute. This is bitter complaint of wrongs done to 
Job. Each verb, especially ^nn", "robbed" has an understood object. The 
people's sins in Isaiah become God's in Job. 
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13. A reference to the Akkadian Creation Epic, which details the titanic 
battle between Marduk, the volunteer champion of the "good" gods against 
Tiamat, her helpers ("bad" gods), and the monsters which she created 
especially for the fight. Rahab is the Israelite equivalent of Tiamat. 


After he had slain Tiamat, the leader. 

Her band was shattered, her troupe broken up; 

And the gods, her helpers who marched at her side, 

Trembling with terror, turned their backs about. 

In order to save and preserve their lives. 

Tightly encircled, they could not escape. 

Tablet IV lines 105-110 Pritchard, p. 67 


The one Biblical reference is Ps 89:11. 

15b. ]jnnN 'Dscjob 

The translation is loose, but reflects the intention. 

17. For nothing - DDn. The word is like a refrain in the earlier part of the 
book: 1:9, 2:3, here, and 22:6. 

19. A second glance at Psalm 89, this time well askance: 


Thine is an arm with might; 

Strong is Thy hand and exalted Thy right hand. 
Righteousness and justice are the foundations of Thy throne; 
Mercy and truth go before Thee. (w. 14,15) 


The associative technique whereby one reference to the Psalm conjours up a 
second, makes of the Bible a dimension of added depth to the Book of Job. 
21. ''n ONON DIK'Kb ]N on 

The dynamics of 9:20,21 favour reading "jK nn as an interrogative, but it may 
be an emphatic assertion. Stich b is a subtle double entendre. Prov 15:32: uns 
*1033 "1030 - He who refuses correction despises his own life. 

23. CKPD as suddenly seems to miss the point both here and in 5:3. T-S 
suggested carelessly^ with a possible derivation from nno, essentially "silly". 
Faut de mieuXy I have accepted this. 

27,28. 'n"ir 

Although 28a uses the word OliD rather than there is a remarkable 
resemblance between these verses and Isa 38:13, in Hezekiah's prayer (see p. 
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The more I make myself like a lion till moruj 
The more it breaks all my hones. 

From day to night You will make an end of me! 


30. The Qere gives snow-water. Some scholars object to both versions 
and seek to read as nitre, on the grounds that neither snow nor 
snow-water cleans any better than other kinds of water (e.g. G). This 
contention must be seen as a manifestation of the 20th Century passion for 
expunging the poetry of the Bible. Snow-water is poetically cleaner than water 
from other sources. Cf. Gilgamesh^ Tab XI, 240; Let him wash off his grime in 
water clean as snow. (Pritch. p.96). 

34. The same stipulations that Job will make directly to God in the 
second person in 13:21. 

Chapter 10 

1. “DD] 10D niDiK 'n'w 'br hdiuk "hd nopj 
In stich a, as in 7:15, "tUD] is simply "I", but in stich c it is the exact counter¬ 
part of Isa 38:15 (see p.57) where Hebrew comes as close to the concept of the 
soul as can be. In stich b, 'br gives the interesting idea of Job unleashing his 
complaint upon himself. 

4,5. Perhaps the most daring words of the poem. This statement of the 
incommensurability of man and God is, in the spirit of contest, matched by 
the Lord Himself in 40:9 when He demands: Have you an arm like God'sf 
And can you thunder with a voice like Hisf 

7b. “[Tn 

]'’S is a frequently encountered collocation. This particular phrase recurs 
in Isa 43.13. 

8-18. Of the 24 stichoi in this passage, all except two (13a and 13b) 
conclude with the same syllable ’’ - me or my. The two lines of the centre 
verse of the eleven each ends with "J, Your and You respectively. I have 
attempted to preserve this assonance as well as possible. 

8b. I'jrbDm in' 

8 a is Your hands shaped me and fashioned me. 8 b is difficult, but “in' must, 
I suggest, be treated as modifying 'jUbDn - You destroy me, not as the limp 
altogether round about embellishing fashioned^ which is favoured by most 
scholars. I suggest the thrust of the phrase is to imply a Janus-like duplicity 
on God's part, that the intention to destroy Job existed m', simultaneously 
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and co-exiensively, with the intention of creating him. T30 then applies to 
God, all of Whose facets (His roundaboutedness, as it were) are ”in\ The 
essence of the phrase is to show the unity of God's contradictions, and might 
be translated in the Unity of Your multiplicity. 

12a. nov riTO lom n-'n 

Little more than 1 1/2% of some 2500 uses of the verb in the Bible are 
coupled with the preposition DU. Of these about half relate, as here, to the 
bestowing of ion (kindness) upon someone. Rarely this is joined to truth. In 
Psalm 86:17 we find Bestow on me a sign of good^ and there is one example 
where God works marvels for, with or upon the people. There are several 
examples where there is no object for n;:;:;, but merely an adverbial phrase 
attached Deal with Thy servant according to Thy mercy (Ps 119:124). 
Although "ion is a noun, it is usual to translate it adverbially in the phrase nior 
□u non to yield Deal kindly with^ sacrificing the grammatical purity of the 
noun to preserve the literal sense of the preposition. This is impossible where 
the object of ndu 0 c"n or, noiob ms (v.s. Ps 86:17). Then, an idiomatic sense 
for cu ntDU is unavoidable. With regard to the crucial 40:15 (See Chap. 5), note 
that there is no phrase in the Bible, Ci; niDiJ, where the probable sense of ncju 
is make. There are two other examples,of cu in Job, 13:20 and 42:8. 
Neither of these is unproblematic. 

16a. 'miiP bnoD nsm 

Many scholars struggle to interpret this line as though the subject of nsr were 
the relatively remote "my head". It makes better sense if "my agony" is taken 
in that role. The verb most commonly refers to involuntary raising, and the 
sense in Ezek 47:5, of rising waters, is similar to that of mounting affliction 
here. 

17c. 'or sniiT ms'bn 

This line is evidently a complaint against God, and almost certainly for 
something which He Himself has done to Job, rather than for someting 
which He has allowed to happen to him. This distinction is prompted by the 
two preceding lines: You refresh Your accusations against me And whip up Your 
anger towards me. 

Most read the line in terms of warfare (s^ii), but none provides a convincing 
role for mD'bn in that connection. However in Job 7:1 and 14:14 (the only 
other times the word is used in the book) Job uses the word KDli for the 
bondage of service which is life itself {All the days of my KJH I would wait 
Until my relief [frewardy ^wageSy translation] came). It must not be overlooked 
that the word usually translated relief m this verse 14:14, is the same riD’bn as 
in 10:17. Therefore the relationship of the two words in 10:17 should exactly 
mirror that in 14:14. This leaves only one possible way of understanding this 
verse - essentially (with the literal words underliaed): 
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Responsibility both for providing the service (of virtue) and paying the wages (of 
sin) are laid upon me (by You). 

The sense of nD'‘pn in both passages is the same as that of the masculine 
(Num 18:21,31) - the reward of service. 

19b. bDlK "IDpb 

Epitomises the true quality of bT, which is to transport, with no overtones 
of splendour (cf. 21:32). 

20a. b“in' 'O' 

This daring construction has caused endless trouble. The subject of bin", cease^ 
is oro, literally "fewness", but let us say "brevity". So Will not my brief day 
cease! would be a fair English rendition. We must remember that the context 
is one in which Job complains that he was not allowed to die at birth. The 
next line (Qere) nrbDKi "Dnn P'Uji is probably also governed by t^bn which 
in both lines exerts a desiderative force. 

22. This verse is a demythologised version of the ritual description of 
the Underworld found both in Gilgamesh (VII, iv, 34-39, Pritch. p.87) and in 
The Descent of Jshtar (I, 4-11, Pritch. p.l07). 

Chapter 11 

10. 'm b'np'T «]bn'"DK 

An interesting trio of verbs, seemingly a comment on 9; 11,12. We must 
understand a much blander intention, however, for this is a part of the 
technique of interpersonal attribution which courses through the book. The 
two Hiph'il verbs, t:o' and b'np', are transitive, so, as with 9:11,12, we must 
supply, if only mentally, objects for them. They are probably antithetical, so 
we should prefer the meaning deliver up to imprison for T30\ Nowhere in this 
book has anyone been imprisoned, but Job or the people of Judah, has (have) 
been delivered up to the wicked. 

12. “ibv DIK KID Tn D3b' 

This strange verse has come to receive a conventional translation as a proverb; 
A foolish man will gain understanding when a wild ass's colt is bom a man. C 
recently substitutes tame for a man in stich b, but the amendment does not 
help. The rendition of the second stich depends heavily on the disjunctive 
accents in the MT separating the words KiD and D"IK, for □“!« K"is, a wild ass 
of a man is a collocation familiar from the description of Ishmael (Gen 16:12). 
Without the accents, we should perforce read DiK as the subject and Tr 
as the object of "ibv. This, however, is not one of the crucial questions to be 
asked about the verse. 

The first is, what is the true sense of the Niph'al of the verb □□b? The only 
other form known is the Pi'el where the meaning is essentially enhearten - 
encourage. Correctly, the essence of the Niph'al is to impart a reflexive sense 
to a verb (Gesenius #51), and according to the same source Equally characteris- 
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tic of the Niph^al is its frequent use to express emotions which react upon the 
mind. With these hints, it seems more likely that what is meant here is 
attributes wisdom to himself - thinks himself wise^ rather than receives wisdom^ 
which is a purely passive sense. 

A second vital question is the real form of the verse, particularly the force of 
the waw with which the second stich begins. The proverb into which the 
verse is conventionally turned places the second stich earlier in time than the 
first - when b then a. I doubt if this sequence is permissible. See e.g. 
comments on 5:3 and 5:7 (pp. 382 & 468). If there is a temporal sequence here 
it is surely: when a, then b. 

There is however, no need to assume any temporal sequence. In the 
translation given, stich a states what man attributes to himself, and stich b 
contradicts it with the speaker's generalisation about man. is better 
regarded as distributive than translated a man; incorporates the idea of 
"man". 

13,14. T^^ -jDb rnj'DH nns"CN 

nbiu -j'bnKD “[td 

The reduplication of the second person singular pronoun, here and elsewhere 
- notably 15:4,5 - seems to impart a quasi-imperative sense to the verb, 
reinforced here by the two following imperatives in v.l4. See next note. 

16. "iDTH C'DD nDdn bnu nriK^'D 

It is scarcely avoidable here to translate as a pair of imperative verbs. Again 
the reduplicated pronoun indicates this. The imperfect, however, is capable 
of this mood even without its assistance (Ges ^107 m,n [1]). 

19a. This, linked to 18b, noDb is a quotation 

from the Covenant of Leviticus 26:6: If you follow my laws and faithfully 
observe My commandments, ... I will grant peace in the land, and you shall 
lie down untroubled by anyone (NJPSV). 

Chapter 12 

The dynamics of Chapter 12 are discussed on pp. lOlff. 

4-6. Any translation of these ambiguous verses must provide justificat¬ 
ion for the strongly adversative cbiri which introduces verse 7. That is it must 
in some way propound the proposition, refuted there, that man, not God, was 
responsible for Job's calamities. See Chapter XI, pp. 293ff. for a full conside¬ 
ration. 

9. Identical with Isa 41:20c, and closely resembling Deut 32:27d. Many 
assume that the name mn' used here uniquely in the Dialogue testifies to its 
being a quotation of Isaiah. But we still have not dated either passage with 
certainty, and see discussion of the names of God, pp. 75ff., for another 
explanation. 

11. For the function of this verse, see p. 101. 
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14b. nns' “i30' 

A reference to 11:10 - 'D1..."1'3 D\..Dk, but with a deliberate change in the 

conjugation of "i30. 

15b. (referring to waters) cnbc?'! 

A reference to 5:10,11a HOT D’O nbci. See pp. 311-313, Note 23, for 
a discussion of this specific passage. 

17-25. A crucial passage which is invariably understood as the recital of 
the habitual actions of God. Most of the verbs are in the form of participles, 
of which only one, nb30, can be certainly identified, and it is verbal (see p.108, 
n.22). In v.l8 riDD is perfect tense and, being followed by imperfect consecu¬ 
tive, can hardly escape rendition as tempus historicum . In a way, in 13:1 Look, 
my eyes have seen it all, My ears have heard and understood it, there is 
confirmation that the whole passage is to be read as what God has just done. 

17a. bbitd 
Cf. Isa 20:1,2: 


In the year that Tartan came unto Ashdod...the Lord spake by Isaiah the 
son of Amoz, saying: '‘Go, and loose the sackcloth from off thy loins, and 
put thy shoe off thy foot. “And he did so, walking naked and barefoot. 


21. riD"! n'TO 

P'SK is in a wholly unfamiliar context here (see p.508). It is usually read as the 
strong s but the word has a sense of things held or bound together, as n’TO 
would seem to be the cord that binds. The interpretation can only be a guess. 

23b. nnn noa? 

nn is the B Hiph’il of m3 (BDB p.628), and means "to leave alone", "aban¬ 
don". In Num 32:15 it has exactly the sense required here, when Moses 
threatens the people of Israel that God will leave them in the desert as He did 
their fathers for forty years. The MT Job vocalizes the word as the A Hiph'il, 
which appears to have a more benign meaning, "to set at rest". Most read 
"leads them away", presumably to destruction, from the root nn3. 

24. ■f'nKrTDU 3b tod 

the "People of the Land" formed a sort of fourth estate after the 
nobility, the military and the prophets. During the exile to Babylon they 
asserted themselves as the true inheritors of the land. Note here it is the chiefs 
of the people of the land who are condemned to exile. The casual mention of 
this class is powerful evidence of a Judean setting for the story. 
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Chapter 13 

4. For see p.470ff. 

5. The use of the impersonal ]n'’‘'0 for something asked of the friends 
is, I suspect, exceptionally discourteous. It is perhaps to this that 20:3 is 
addressed. 

7. Ptd"! nDin nD“in 

Preserving the word-order of the Hebrew which undoubtedly has its 
significance. See also pp, 283ff. 

9-12. It is vital to the comprehension of the Book of Job to understand 
that in these verses Job is speaking from within the circle of God's intimates 
to a group outside. His friends are acquainted with the worship of the One 
God only by hearsay. 

In these four verses, Job uses the word three times (cf. If thou thouest him 
thrice.,. Shakespeare) and follows this barrage with DD'br, □D'nDT and dd'DJ. It 
may well be that a conventional form of insult is involved. 

10b. ]iK0n 

In secret for rtsb has no relevance, and H's If you reveal a hidden bias is 
unsupported. We must understand D'’:d as two-faced like the subject of the 
sentence. !ynp its carries the sense of hypocrisy, while is to demon¬ 

strate partiality (in this case still to God as in v.8). 

12. This verse is considered several times elsewhere, notably p.l98. Both 
]nDT and 3} are objects of worship. Minaret is to be understood in a transfer¬ 
red sense here. 

13. Essentially the same as 5. v.s. 

14a. Not a literal rendition. 

15. There is no reason not to be absolutely literal in translating this 
famous crux. Job is explaining the urgency of his drive to defend himself to 
God. iH, either behold! or if cannot introduce the subjunctive as in AV and 
RV. 

19. nor tt 

f; 

There is a perfect ambiguity in this verse, for nnr“'D may as well mean 
otherwise (3:13) as in that case (6:3), and while it could call for the 

negative reply "no-one", could also be a genuine question. In neither case does 
it provide a proposition to which nnr'n in either sense provides a logical 
continuation! We are thus left in doubt as to whether Job is stating that he 
will give up if anyone disputes with him, or that he will give up if he is left 
thrashing the air without an opponent in court. From what follows, it seems 
that the second is intended, but there is no certainty. 31:35a apparently 
supports. 

20a. nor 

Another example of the rare conjunction of n;rr with or. In this case it seems 
unequivocally to mean "do me" as in Gen 20:9 and II Sam 13:16. Vv. 20-22 
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are the proposition rehearsed in 9:34. 

23. The proposition rehearsed in 10:2. 

27 . npnnn '*7:1 mooi '*731 ion ocm 

By far the best explanation of the third line is provided by T-S who sees in 
it an analogy with the branding of the owner's name on the body of a slave. 
T-S quotes Isa 49:16 in support, but there it is the slave owner (God) who 
claims to have engraved the name of the slave (Zion) on the palms of His 
hands. The practice (if it ever existed) of branding the sole of the foot would 
have made tracing a runaway easier. T-S’s explanation brilliantly justifies the 
otherwise inexplicable use of the hithpa'el form of the verb. This is the only 
instance of the uncertain term cjnc). 

Many commentators have noted the contradiction between 27a and 27b, but 
there is no reason to doubt that it is an intentional intensification of protest. 
Even after immobilising me, you still scrutinize my every movement! 

28. 01? toK -i:nD npiD Kim 

The idea that np"i here is an Aramaic wineskin is unconscionable (see p. 122). 
The image of rottenness, which is so similarly expressed in Hosea 5:12 is not 
to be evaded. In the prophet the npn is parallel to the moth, and as a simile 
for God is almost indisputably an active and animate agent of rot rather than 
the rot itself. Hence I suggest termite, or some other agent of decay, as the 
true sense of npn. No other citation impedes this interpretation. Indeed, Prov 
12:4. A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband; but she that does shamefully 
IS as a Dpi in his bones^ also cries out for a living agent. 

Chapter 14 

4. See pp.477ff. 

6. iDv hud 

This verse is an oddity in that it contains an interpolated conclusion. The 
natural order of thought is Look away from him while he fulfils his contract, 
and then he will cease to be. Strangely, the whole of the rest of the chapter 
depends and enlarges upon this conclusion he will cease which is, as it were, 
carelessly thrown into the sentence any old where! He will cease is foretold in. 
the preceding verse. A less likely meaning is he will cease to exist for you. 

7 a. mpn yD'i d’ o 

This is ihfi tree, not a tree. The tree is that of 8:16-19 whose roots and shoots 
will spring forth from "alien soil". Job is drawing attention to the limitations 
of analogy! He does not challenge the truth of what Bildad has claimed, but 
he will not accept what is effectively a posthumous consolation, cf. 21:21 (see 
p. 276f). 

11. It is uncertain exactly what image the author is seeking here. Surely 
not, as almost every authority concludes, As the waters fail from the sea and 
the river is drained dry. These are two contingencies as unthinkable as 
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Till the heavens pass away in the next verse. Thus the waw 
opening v.l2 must be taken as But . 

14. 'DS'bn bn'K Pn'n'n -id; mD'"DK 

A verse important mainly because of its testimony to other passages. For 
and no'bn in tandem see 10:17. The two verses reciprocally support, brcN is an 
intentional reference to 13:15 - "As I am to die, I cannot wait; on the other 
hand, were there to be a resurrection, I would wait indefinitely for it." Finally 
the tentative wish for the impossible here and in v.l3 lurks behind the famous 
19:25ff, traditionally 7 know that my Redeemer livethy but see p.485ff. 

16,17. The verses are replete with ambiguities. The text gives what 
seems the most likely solution. 

18 . biD' bsirin cbiKi 

The image is difficult enough to visualize without speaking of the "falling 
mountain". The geological portrait in this and the following verse is stunning 
in its appreciation of slow erosion. In this respect it is in advance of Greek 
science at its best. The first "scientific" presentation of the concept of slow 
geological change was in the unfinished masterpiece, The Theory of the Earth 
by James Flutton in 1785. 

19b. ps—lor n'n'’DopDcjn 

.Tn'DO, literally "those that come forth spontaneously from her", exactly as in 
Lev 25:11, Linked to the verb which is to overflow, to rinse, or wash 
away, these must be springs of water rather than seedlings. Much the same 
problem is raised by the similar word ri'KliKii, which is descendants when the 
suffix is a woman, but agricultural produce when it is the earth. 

21b. iDb 

lob here is surely singular. Most modern scholars agree. 

Chapter 15 (1-16) 

2. Continuing the distinctly unedifying pit-humour exchange about 
wind. This comes to a deplorable climax in 32:19,20. 

4. nn'tij nsT -sn 

This is the second example of the word "fear" accepted by almost the whole 
assemblage of scholars as standing for "fear of God". This, and the following 
verse 5, are considered in detail on pp. 479ff. 

7. ?nbbin rnuD; 'Dsb; ?ibin dik ]ic?K-in 

Another example of conventional contest wit. These exchanges about age and 
experience continue until the Lord's heavy-handed 38:21 You know! Because 
you were bom then And the number of your days is vast! 

The word nbbin, the poTal form of bin is a crucial clue to the correct 
understanding of Chapter 26, see pp. 243f. 

8 b. HDDn I'bu n-i;m 

A rare example of the same word, n-i;n (4b supra), used consecutively with 
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entirely different meanings. See pp. 44 and 479ff. 

10. See Note to 15:7. 

11. ?inr CDS*; “iD“n *7^ moimn "[nn CD^nn 

The syntax of stich a demands a resolution in stich b, as in Jos 22:17,18: CDrnn 
- Is the iniquity of Peor too little for us... that,. J There is a possibility of 
error in the text, for "[nUD s*; [that my speech is not to your tastef)^ referring 
back to 6:6, fits in all ways better than "[Ql? CDSb. 

13a. iini 

nn is never "anger" and the Hiph'il never means "to direct" which are 
the implications of the conventional reading That you turn your spirit against 
God . Job has been asking repeatedly for death - to return his breath (of life) to 
God. These are the natural meanings of the words of the text, and they make 
impeccable sense. There can be no justification for any other reading, despite 
its antiquity (LXX). 

Ehrlich has this version, and H concludes his comment with 


a play on the formula of Eccl 12:7 seems to be intended. For by '‘turning" 
(diq) his "angry spirit" (mi) on El, Job is inevitably returning (m0) his spirit 
(mi) to God in self destruction. 


But Job does not need to be told he is seeking self-destruction; his seeking is 
active and intentional, and it is this which most merits Eliphaz's rebuke. If 
any word-play is intended, it is in the reverse direction to H's suggestion. 






IV 

Footnotes to Second Cycle, 
Chapters 15:17 - 22 


Chapter 15, 17-35 

Chapter 15, 17-35 is considered extensively on pp, 144ff, 

24. THD ‘]‘7DD inspnn “i:i 

In Zeph 1:15b the phrase and in Ps 119:143a, occur, in 

each case meaning Trouble and anguish. The mixed masculine and feminine 
forms in the Job passage may be devised intentionally to distinguish from 
these probably familiar phrases. Certainly the two verbs, one masculine and 
one feminine in form, demand that we do not combine the two subjects into 
one. “li:, as a collective can be the sole subject of the plural inn:;T, but 
np'ii:fDT cannot be joint subjects of the singular inspnn. The military images 
which follow also seem to support foe for “ili. On the other hand the word 
order, placing in0pnn after npi^io is discouraging. Other aspects of this verse are 
discussed on pp 146f. 

25ff. The image of a warrior attacking God Himself strongly suggests 
that the wicked is the enemy pro tern of Israel. 

27. boD-'br tun ubnn noD'O 

Eliphaz describes the assault made by the "wicked" man against God - He runs 
at Him in stiffnecked pride in the density of his protective idols is the version 
we have hammered out for the preceding line (see p.l47f). The common 
understanding of v. 27 leads to such versions as: 

Because he hath covered his face with his fatness 
And made collops offat on his loins. 

The picture is one of gluttonous fatness^ the mark of spiritual insensibility (cf. 
Deut 32:Hy Jer 5:28)y or the way the evil-doer battened on his victims. (V.E. 
Reichert, Job, Soncino Press, London, 1946^ p.77.) 

This version is suspect first because properly understood the references to 
fatness in Deuteronomy and Jeremiah are actually references to the condition 
of prosperity which preceded the fall from grace, while in the verse as 
translated here the fatness is itself a part of the offence; second because inbn 
is not his fatnesSy but his faty the literal substance of grease; third because -2 HDD 
implies the external application of a substance, not distortion by internal 
excess of it; fourth because if one wishes to describe a badly overweight man, 
one does not speak of fat on his face and thighs, but mainly on his belly; fifth 
because of the incompatibility of his running at God and the state of extreme 
adiposity postulated; sixth because of the incompatibility between the picture 
of gross prosperity conveyed by the fatness, and that of deprivation, if not 
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starvation, conveyed by the remainder of the descriptions of the condition of 
the wicked in Chapter 15; and lasi because as understood in this way the verse 
is atrocious poetry! 

What then is the meaning of the verse? I suggest (v. p. 147) it literally refers 
to the preparations made by a warrior for battle. Battle in Biblical times was 
man-to-man physical enounter, not greatly different from wrestling except for 
the addition of weapons. As the modern wrestler greases his body to prevent 
his adversary from gaining a grip on him, so did the ancient warrior grease 
both his body and his armour. There are traces of this practice to be found 
in the Bible. It is noted in II Sam 1:22 that the shield of Saul was vilely cast 
away not anointed with oil. This might be read as a reference to a way of 
preserving the shield when not in use, but in Isa 21:5 Rise upy ye princes, 
anoint the shield! is a battle cry beyond doubt. 

There is another possibility for this verse, which depends on there having 
been a metaplasm in the word but which brings the quality of the verse 
up to that of the remainder of the book, and takes into account the sense of 
the phrase -2 nOD as in 9:4 or Isa 29:10 - to blindfold . It is not likely, for 
it also requires an adjustment for what becomes the suffix of nn’D (Note, 
however, that nn’D as a word in its own right is very dubious). We must 
consider the version therefore: 

For he has blindfolded himself to his destruction 
And set his mouth to folly. 

29. nbjQ I'Hsb ib-n 

The usual version of this - He shall not become rich nor shall his wealth endure 
does not make sense. The plural suffix of the unique word (Berechiah 
declares that it means of that which is theirs) requires a plural referent, while 
all the way from v.20 to v.33 the wicked man is singular. Only ib’n as his 
army can supply this. See also 5:5. 

32b. Kb Ti2D^ 

HDD, literally a branch or palm-frond, is only found elsewhere in contrast with 
in such phrases as high and low, root and branch. It is doubtful if it admits 
a non-figurative meaning. 

35. nn-iD ]on bnr nnn 

Eliphaz's last statement on the subject of the origin of ba:? and ]1K, see 5:6,7 
and 4:8. See also Ps 7:15 where the similar "ipc) ib-i bou rnn leads to ibntJ mG?" 
3GjK"a - His mischief will rebound to his own head. Also Isa 59:4. 

Chapter 16 

3. A sarcastic shot aimed at 8:2 in which Bildad characterised Job’s 
words as "a tempest". See note to 15:2. 

T3 evokes 2:11 where the three friends came inmbi “n3b. "[tori' 'DEXO derives from 
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Prov 10:19, ‘P'DDD vnctD “[(Din He who curbs his tongue shows sense (NJPSV 
trans.). 

The poverty of Biblical Hebrew in respect of tenses cannot be better 
illustrated than in these verses 4-6. The translation must depend entirely on 
context in this respect. 

7,8. See pp. 123f. 

9. 'b vrr uiob' r:\D2 'bu pin 

The first stich does not say He tore me in His anger. The distinction is 
important. This is much the same as 9:23 with its suggestion that Job regards 
his misfortunes as an incidental effect of God's activities against a third party. 
Certainly he does not maintain this position cpnsistently, but it emerges from 
time to time (e.g. 23:17). 

There is considerable doubt about who is the gnasher of teeth and sharpener 
of eyes in the second and third stichoi. In stich c it is specified to be Job's foe 
('i:;), but is this God or his earthly foes? Verse 10 surely refers to the same 
foe, but here they are plural, while v. 11 makes a clear distinction between 
them and God Who delivered Job into their power. Stich b appears to apply 
to God, but the grossness of the anthropomorphic description casts great 
doubt. Psalm 37 reports that: 


The wicked plotteth against the righteous^ 
And gnasheth at him with his teeth. 


On balance it seems best to treat the whole passage from 9b to 10c as 
referring to human enemies - perhaps the "friends". 

13c. TdlD I'lsb -|SD' 

Humans do not excrete a liquid called "gall". This has only a figurative sense 
for them. The human excretion is bile . The attempt to subvert ninn into 
meaning gall-bladder in 20: 25 is unjustifiable. See p. 287. 

16a. ninion 

It is a general rule that nonce-words such as nonnn (Lam 1:20, 2:11), formed 
by rare poetic conjugations for special occasions, cannot possibly bear more 
than one meaning. This is the Pe'al'al of non to boil over^ which makes 
perfectly acceptable sense in the context. On the other hand there is no 
known Hebrew root "ion - to be red - from which the universally accepted red 
with weeping might be derived. 

17b. noT 'nbsm 

This is the correct word for prayer. Cf. 15:4. 
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18. The intention here is the same as in 19:23,24, where Job expresses 
the craving for immortality for his protest, if not for his person. The verse 
owes a debt to the first recorded murder - The voice of thy brother's blood cries 
unto Me from the ground (Gen 4:10). The full significance of leaving blood 
uncovered is to be found in Ezek 24:7,8: 


...that it might cause fury to come upy that vengeance might he taken, I 
have set her blood on bare rock, that it should not be covered. 


Job's passion in summoning the earth as witness against the injustice of God 
is quintessentially Hebraic. 

20f. See p. 309, n.l3. 

22. ibns niKi ibod 

It is doubtful if the second stich is to be regarded as something to be fulfilled 
after the first stich, NJPSV A few more years will pass and I shall go the way 
of no return summarises the usual understanding, but vris'' is come^ not gQ, and 
the idea that Job expects to die only in a few years seems immediately 
contradicted by 17:1. Therefore I suggest the phrase “lEJOQ mDC means "years of 
counting", i.e. of dearth. 

Chapter 17 

2 . ]bn DnnQn^i nov D'bnn sb'DK 

A very difficult and uncertain verse, □'bnn is almost always taken as the 
personified "mockers" (cf. 13:9), referring to the comforters, or if accepted as 
"mockery", allowed much the same sense; Kb'DS is then taken as an affirmati¬ 
on. But this concept has little or nothing to do with what is said in w. 1 and 
3. The translation given, while radical, yet respects the meaning of the 
Hebrew and attributes continuity to the passage. 

NJPSV I close my eyes for 'TI? ]bn is surely wrong, while P's The Mounds loom 
before me. On the Slime-Pits my eye dwells shows a truer appreciation of the 
demands of the context than of the text. Moffatt gives illusions for □'bnn, but 
does not thereby produce a more relevant verse. 

3-6. See pp. 278ff. 

7. DbD 'ru ©udo n^m 

is commonly understood here as "my limbs" (even by such authorities on 
Hebrew as Rashi and Ibn Ezra), but this is a far cry from the range of 
meanings associated with the root, which relates to creative and imaginative 
forms. Scholars have been misled by the modern hyperbolic simile utilizing 
the thin-ness of a shadow. In biblical use the metaphor, where not of 
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protection, relates only to ephemerality (e.g. 14:2), and so can scarcely refer 
to "limbs”. Job means that all his dreams have passed away (cf. Terrien). Being 
too anatomical in the second stich should by rights reflect back on the first, 
and lead interpreters to see Job as going blind! Strangely, NJPSV seems to 
accept this even without assuming an anatomical second stich. Their 7b is All 
shapes seem to me like shadows, ignoring the suffixed yod . 

In truth, "limbs" and "eye" form a false parallel in these translations, for "eye" 
must be metaphorical. corD - vexation or frustration - does not cause physical 
deterioration of the eyesight. 

8,9. See pp. 274ff. 

10. Not accepting Job as a victim of injustice, the friends are in Job's 
eyes too stupid to react as men of virtue do. 

lla. ^pD: ™t rar 'O' 

noT is always an evil purpose, so that "m? surely means the evil purposes 
devised a gainst me - the objective genitive (Ges. # 135m). A sarcastic 
implication (what you think of as my moi) is just possible in the light of v.l5, 
which is surely sarcastic, and v.l4, an ironic parody of Prov 7:4. Say to 
Wisdom, Thou art my sister, and call Understanding thy kinswoman ." 

llb, 12. “[ton'-m nnp ms io’cd' nvb nb'b 'nnb 'Ejmo 

11b is certainly part of a sentence and forms the perfect subject for 12a, while 
12b is a comment on the proposition. The heart is the seat of understanding 
and tD"i' has a dominant sense of inheritance - What I inherit from my 
understanding is thus the meaning of 11b, hence my conclusions. The figure 
taken as a whole expresses Job's satisfaction in the thought that when he dies 
the whole scandal described in 17:8,9 will fizzle out. The idea of this turns 
gloom into rejoicing - night into day. It is because of his imminent death (the 
darkness), that relief of the situation (light) is near. 

13-16. These verses are designed to refute the often expressed assurance 
of the friends that, if Job will only put his own house in order, all will be 
well again. If (as he has assumed in this chapter) he is in articulo mortis , what 
sense is there in talking about this hope or that hope (15a and 15b)? 

15. At first sight there appears to be a contradiction between the 
satisfaction expressed in vv.11,12 at Job's imminent decease, and the evident 
dissatisfaction in the rejection of all hope in the concluding verses. The 
resolution of this lies in the neglected waw of verse 15 - P'.mpn ids msi. This 
murt be read as But , with the implication "This is all very well for the rest 
of mankind, but what about me personally?" It throws the emphasis onto the 
word "my". 

16a. nnnn biKCD mn 

Awarding "“id the same meaning as in 11:3 and 41:4. There seems no better 
solution. 
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Chapter 18 

2-4. See Chapter 6, pp. 195-199. 

5. nr’N*:’! “iik □: 

Twice in QT “iiN is translated "fire" rather than "light", as though written 
with sureq rather than holem. Both because of context, and the masculine 
verb, this variation fits particularly well here. 

9. D'Qii rbr pm’ ns 3pv3 thk’ 

The verse could have been designed to illustrate the difference between mw to 
seize , and p'm to retain . See ad 17:9, p. 274. is related to nsii a veil; hence 
net. 

10. s’H] 'bp iniDbsT ibsn ]iqo 

The author is not ringing the changes of synonyms tediously, as most versions 
suggest. Neither bpn nor niDbo has a proper claim to be a form of trap. 
Strictly, the first is destruction ^ and the second capture . A similar passage is 
Ps 140:6, where "cords" is correct, but the cords are to bind him when 
captured, not to ensnare him. A noose or cord buried in the ground is in 
itself harmless. 

The Hebrew has his bnn and hk mpbo, which also weighs heavily against their 
being mechanical devices to trap him. The distinctions are not of vital 
importance but they reflect the high quality of detail in the book. The deeper 
implications are that he is an offence to the earth which will avenge itself on 
him, and that his way of life contains the seeds of its own ruin. 

13. mo moo ri 2 bos' mp 'no bos' 

The verse poses two problems - what is mo moo, the firstborn of death} and 
what is the meaning of 10? Fortunately we are not obliged in translation to 
identify the firstborn of death. The idea that it is some specific skin disease 
such as elephantiasis is untenable on numerous grounds. I suggest that rather 
than disease, or still less any specific disease, the term means /ire, hence its 
coupling with the word boK, commonly used of fire, but only once (Ezek 
7:15) of pestilence (and famine). See note to v.l4 below. 

The usual translation of D'ln as members is too concrete and too specific. The 
sense is bit by bit - piecemeal. 

14. mnbD qbob irnp:im ibnKO pnr 

A subject must be found for the feminine verb miPlin, and jiDcn, the first 
word of 15a (T-S writes There is no instance of a subjectless verb in the 
feminine). The only candidate, but that an appropriate one, is mnbn which 
appears plural. See, however, Ges. ^145k, under whose umbrella this case 
seems to fall. It is construed as singular in 27:20, 30:15 and three times in 
Ezekiel. Only in Job 18:11 is the noun plural, and there it is the subject of 
two masculine verbs! This obliges us to sacrifice the attractive, but incom¬ 
prehensible phrase, "The king of terrors", and return to the known reality of 
Middle Eastern horrors, with "the king" being Moloch. NJPSV has much the 
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same solution. Encyclopaedia Judaica (Vol. 12, pp.230f) cogently argues that 
Melech was probably the original vocalization for Moloch, with this "tenden¬ 
tious misvocalization" introduced long after the writing of Job. See also Isa 
57;9, immediately after a description of the sacrifice of children (57:5). 


And thou wentest to the king with ointment^ and didst increase thy 
perfumesy And didst send thine ambassadors far offy Even down to the 
Netherworld. 


Assuming that these "ambassadors" are the sacrificed children, as they surely 
are, then in this passage Melech is assuredly Moloch, who or whose furnace 
becomes identifiable as mn nDD, "The Firstborn of Death" in the previous 
verse. This, then, is a second Jobian reference to Tophet. 

15. nnsj inirbr nir iV-bDO jiDCjn 
Again with panic as the subject. - The ^ here is probably to introduce 

what passes for the object, so simply without him. The phrase surely cannot 
function as a noun and so be the subject of pDCJP (RV etc). The purpose of 
strewing brimstone (or salt) on land is to make it forever uninhabitable. Panic 
dwelling in his tent after his death - a most uncompanionable ghost, is a 
compatible concept. 

20. ircj n'mipT ino] invbu 

It is difficult to accept D'Dmp as those before him, for what could they have 
known of him? We should be haoppier with "horror" as the subject and 
C':mp the object of this, but the sense is undoubted, and there is good reason, 
as follows. 

'iDDD is the same word Job used in 17:8 for the reaction of the upright to his 
own fate, while in 17:9 he has the righteous taking hold of (thk) his (the 
heathen's) ways (most have him holding to his own way, but they have 
overlooked this reference). Horror is Bildad's equivalent for his ways . There 
can be no doubt here that Bildad is sneering cruelly. 

Chapter 19 

2. c'bnD 'jPDim 'cjdd ]v:in 

A riposte to 18:2, (see Chap.VI). Effectively this refutes 

the negative version of LXX. 

3b. nDnn 

There is no known root iDn. The choice seems to be between ran (as in 6:17) 
or nDDH (as in 21:29). The latter has been assumed. T has the witty that you 
are acquainted with me as though iTDnn. C reports that three Mss have iiDnn, 
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and postulates a Hebrew root iDn, "illtreat’', on the basis of an Arabic 
cognate. This^ he says, is a satisfactory sensCy and emendations are gratuitousl 
7. osttjQ loon ]n 

It is not just the absence of justice that Job decries here, but the absence of 
every feature of law - no police, no courts, no judge, no-one to appeal to, no 
sign of an organised state in the moral world. 

9b. mor lO'i 

As in Lam 5:16 the "from" is understood. Note that the whole passage 19:6 
to 19:20 is a lamentation in much the same conventional form as the book of 
that name; see espec, Lam 3. 

13. "m nT—p'nnn 'bro 'm 

As with 6:15, who Job means by his "brothers" is not specified, but it cannot 
be the comforters. It is the statement in this verse which rules out the 
possibility of ■']03 'n in v.l7 being a reference to the children of Job's 
mother's womb (see p. 135). This is the first of three uses of the root "iiT to 
be a stranger in this short passage - ni here, "iTb in v.l5 and hit in v.l7. There 
is to be a fourth, in v.27. The existence of this unmistakable leitmotif 

is another reason for rejecting the usual mistranslations of n"iT in v.l7 as from 
a cognate Arabic root. 

16. !ib-]:nnK 

The servant does not come when Job claps his hands to summon him. This 
is the first of three uses of the root pn, to be gracious in this short passage - 
]:nnK here, "man in v.l7, and in v.21. The existence of this second unmista¬ 
kable leitmotif is yet another reason for rejecting the usual mistranslations of 
'ni:n in v.l7 as from a cognate Arabic root. 

17. See pp.l25f. and 135f., and notes to w. 15 and 16 supra. 

D'b'ii; is either wrong-doers, or sucklings, the latter being impossible here. The 
idea that it might mean boys, youngsters, urchins, which seems to have been 
adopted almost unanimously, may have arisen in the search for needless 
parallels with the preceding verse. The word is the same as in 16:11 - God has 
delivered me to the b'lU, where (despite D), boys is absurd. QT has evil people, 
is an unusual form. Interrupt is a valid alternative, see 29:7-25, detailing 
the respect Job was wont to receive when he rose to speak in the Gate. 

20. See pp, 126f. 

21. The climax of pathos in the work. 

22b. iratun sb ntunoi 

An unexpected expression, whose meaning appears to be no more than Are 
you never going to tire of using me as your buttf In 31:33 the same expression 
is found, but it is the man himself who might "weary of his flesh" - grow 
tired of life. The subtlety of this "Why are you not tired of my life?" is 
exemplary. 

23-27. See pp. 485 - 491. 
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29. inc) puin 

Clearly the three mms are there for the sake of assonance of which the author 
is fond (see 10:8-18), but what is I suggest it is the intensive plural of nm, 
and that the assumption that this word means The Almighty is correct, 
signifying His might. 

The suggestion that it means that there is a judgement (D et al) is very 
improbable both because -c? does not occur in the Book of Job elsewhere, and 
also because the idea contradicts 19:7 flatly. Indeed it is the friends' thesis, not 
Job's. 

Chapter 20 

3. nm “idid 

Again the objective genitive - it was Job's rebuke, probably in Chap 13 (q.v.). 
It is interesting that the answer is given to Zophar by his understanding. No 
biblical verse better illustrates the way in which the faculties were regarded 
as independent of the person. 

9. ’\n^pn imcjn jir-sbi c]oin sbi ipidtcj pu 

An invocation of 7:8: p]Ttd is a very rare word - Job 28:7 and 

Song 1:6 being the only other examples. 

10. mbn rT^ n'bi viz 

The first stich of this verse, His children will curry favour with the poor^ is post 
mortem as far as he (the wicked) is concerned (vide vv.7-9). The second stich 
And his hands will restore his wealth seems to resurrect him. This does not 
quite make sense. A man (even if alive) cannot restore or return his own 
wealth. There are two alternatives. His hands may be those not of the wicked 
man, but his son, who is destined to restore his father's ill-gotten wealth to 
the poor. Note that in v.ll "his life" refers to the life of the son, followed by 
the note of the early death of the daughter also (v.i.). The second alternative 
is that "his hands" are those of the poor, who will repay his affliction rather 
than restore his wealth. In each case the singular "his" refers to an individual 
of the collective noun in the preceding stich. 

11. PARTITIVE GENDER 

There are four apparent examples of a novel figure of speech in the Book of 
Job, each of which, unrecognized, has contributed to the confusion which the 
book has consistently evoked in serious readers. They are 20:11, 31:11. 31:18 
and 38:14. All these verses have in common (a) that they contain a feminine 
form for which there is apparently no trace of a referent in the context, and 
(b) that they are preceded by a verse which refers collectively to a group of 
people necessarily embracing both sexes. 

In 20:11 the children of the wicked are under discussion, and Zophar states: 
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This evidently means His life will end in his youths and she will lie down in the 
dust with him. 

All sorts of devices have been employed to extract sense from the sentence, 
but in fact it creates no difficulty at all if we assume that the common noun 
VD, his children, in the preceding verse is being partitioned by gender in this 
one, so that the true sense of the verse is His son will die in youth and his 
daughter will lie down in the dust with him. In 27:14,15 the same sentiment is 
expressed by Job himself. 

14b. uipn D'jns nino 

It is a small matter that snakes do not have gall-bladders or gall, but the 
translation of ninn here as gall is quite without foundation. In 16:13 the 
vocalization of miD, which there can be nothing but bile , is entirely different. 
This is the word found in 13:26 - God writes n“i“iD against Job. It is whatever 
is bitter in the viper. There is a deliberate contrast with the sweetness in his 
mouth of V. 12 - it turns bitter in his intestines. No translation but bitterness 
is acceptable. 

16. This is not a surprising physiological error. It was well-known that 
the poison of a serpent was transmitted by its bite (Prov 23:32, Ecc 10:11) and 
that it was innocuous when swallowed. To suck the poison of serpents is to 
follow their deceptive advice. The serpent's tongue is the symbol of 
temptation (Gen 3). This passage may be compared to Ps 140:3: They have 
sharpened their tongues like a serpent: adder's poison is under their lips. 

17. "in3 nubsn 

Of the twenty-odd translations in my library, only four - NJPSV, LXX, 
D&G and Budde, respect the sen.se of bw as a prohibition rather than a 
negation in this verse. G states baldly is emphatic, "surely not, never" but 
the Bible lends scant support to such a view. 

The significance of -2 depends very much on context, which in this case 
is the statements in w. 15 and 18 that all his gains will be reversed in short 
order. This enables us to find a clear and very relevant meaning for the verse 
in: 

Let him not gloat over his rivers etc. of honey and butter! 

This is not quite the same as NJPSV Let him not enjoy... which seems to be 
a plea to outside powers to prevent his profiting from his wealth. Let him not 
gloat... is best understood as a piece of unfriendly advice. See BDB p.908, n«“i, 
8a (6). Enjoy is very far from the usual meaning of n«“i. 

19. sbi br: n'n D'bi ntr 

As very often in the Book of Job, is not the physical structure of a house, 
but stands for the commonweal of a family, tribe or nation. See, e.g. 3:14. 
8:15, 20:28, 21:9, 21:21, 22:18, 27:18. Once the word in this verse is under¬ 
stood in this way, all its difficulties melt away. 

Because in dereliction he crushed the poor, or some similar expression, now 
becomes a genuine explanation or illustration of the second stich: He robbed 
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his House and did not build it up. One who does not care for the welfare of 
his own poor is robbing his own House, unwittingly preparing its downfall. 
This is an impeccable proposition of social theory, and of Hebrew prophetic 
doctrine, and again identifies Job as the responsible leader of a group, 
probably national. 

20b. Dbo' Nb 

The verb is Pi'el and an extraneous subject is needed. 

23b,c. iD'bu loon iSK ]nn 

imnbn corresponds to no known form. The suggestion is a derivative 
(infinitive construct) of Dnb, to war . Zeph 1:17, which is quoted as the 
justification for the impossible bowels for this word, really speaks of flesh - 
Their blood is poured out like dust and their bowels like dung is a genuinely 
impossible figure. iD'br is singular. 

24,25. Fully discussed on pp. 286ff. 

Chapter 21 

4b. P'nn i:iprTK‘7 mo-DST 

A puzzling construction. G offers some similar expressions from other 
sources. Job is apparently defending the rudeness which nettled Zophar. 

5,6. Job speaks here as a man who has just woken up to the facts of 
existence as the nursery tales fade into unreality. 

11. li"ipT cnnb’T Dn'Viu jKiiD 

b'lr derives from to suckle^ and therefore cannot represent the half-grown 
children of almost very version, nbm here is an irreverent word for delivering 
the young - they cast their young in an animal fashion. The image is one of 
prolific, easy and successful reproduction, and only the second line refers to 
children sporting on the green. See also note to 19:18. The inspiration is Ps 
17:14. 

13. inn' biNb mm nn'O' men to 

r:"a is often taken as "in tranquillity", but the words derived from the root 
m which might mean this are nnn and (Isa 28:12 and Jer 6:16 

respectively). The contexts of these single citations are equivalent, and Vg 
translates them identically refrigerium . more or less lassitude. LXX has 
calamity for the first and purification for the second. 

r2n vocalized as in 21:13, is always "a moment", and so it should be translated 
here. The matter is of some importance, see p. 250. The apparent parallel of 
sense between and is deceptive. 

16. npni D'rDi nmo utz k*? p 

What this probably means is "If they are not the masters of their own 
destinies, I certainly have thoroughly misunderstood the principles by which 
they operate!" ]ri, whether Hebrew or Aramaic, leans towards the meaning 
"If", and certainly appears frequently in Job as such. Ges. considers that this 
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sense requires that the apodosis be introduced with waw . A possible 
alternative sense is something like Beholdy their good fortune does not derive 
from anything they have done^ and then Their modus vivendi is the opposite of 
mine. 

Insistence on reading ]n as Behold! has led others either to propose consider¬ 
able emendation, or deleting the verse altogether. 22:18 depends entirely on 
this verse. 

17. pbm D’bnn dtk 'lO’br "iijt noD 

Stich a is a direct rebuttal of 18:5. 

is usually taken as pangs, but the word is tied to the pangs of birth. 
Coupled with the word pbn which is used for the careful apportioning of 
plots of land, portions of spoil, fortune in general, this seems the best 
interpretation - that destiny is determined by a God in a wild fury rather than 
with calm discretion. Cf. 18:21 & 20:29. Also perhaps 7:3. For TK here and 
in V. 30^ see Chap. 3.IX. is plural in this context. 

18. The referent of vri" is ambiguous - the wicked, or whatever God 
distributes in His rage. This image is often used of the wicked. 

19-21. See pp. 275ff. 

22-26. See pp. 283ff. 

24a. nbn isbo vroi? 

Probably □'TOD will remain forever an object of doubt. The rare agreement of 
LXX and Vg and the need for an anatomical parallel leads me to favour 
"organs". G's speculation that the word is an euphemism (olives) for testicles, 
with milk equivalent to semen is certainly plausible. 

26. nn'bD noon non looti?' nsD’br in' 

Cf. Isa 14:11, of the king of Babylon: 


Thy pomp is brought down to Sheoh 
And the noise of thy psalteries; 

The maggot is spread under thee^ 
And the worms cover thee. 


27,28. loonn 'br DO'nncjnn 'hdt p 

mDOOD bnK nn nn«n 'o 

Again the ]ri is best understood as "If". Job is telling the friends that he has 
penetrated the hypocritical veneer of their consolations to the brutal equation 
of himself with the wicked which lies behind them. "What you are going to 
do now, after what I have said, is to look around my ash-heap and sarcastical¬ 
ly ask Where is all this splendour you say the wicked enjoy For the phrase 
ni]Oco bn« see p.l60, n.5. 
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30. nnnr nv*? r“i tn ovb o 

The first stich contains the phrase, “]cjn\ I suppose, taken in isolation, 
everyone would agree to its meaning The evil is held back. Surprisingly, 
however, in the context of the full line n has always been regarded as an 
adjective, to stand for "the evil man", forcing the translators to struggle with 
the inappropriate verb, giving The evil man is reserved for the day of calamity 
(but for TK v.s. ad v.l7). This is entirely unnecessary; the wicked, but in the 
plural, are already in this discussion and there is no call to refresh the subject. 
The meaning of the verse is that the evil which is due to the wicked is deferred 
to a day of retribution: they (the wicked) are escorted (unharmed) to a day of 
wrath! In this version, the preposition b is correct, and does not require 
excusing (see e.g. H p.323, n. 30b). 

31-33. Little thought is devoted to these verses nowadays, but looking 
back over the literature, it is apparent that a good deal of effort has been 
spent in arriving at the present comfortable consensus as to their mjeaning. D 
employed more than three pages to discuss the phrase Dn: bn (32b) 
alone. Unfortunately, the consensus does not correspond at all closely with 
the text. There are in all seven lines to this passage, and of these only two are 
unproblematic. 

31. ?ib-cbcj' 'D ntjr-Kim v]S"br Tr‘"D 

31a is clear as Who will confront him with his wayf though even here there is 
an ambiguous possibility in that it may be God's way of virtue rather than 
his own of sin that no-one has shown to him. By contrast, 31b is weird, with 
ntynsn wellnigh indecipherable. The usual way of looking at it is as What he 
has doney followed by who will pay back to himf but this is surely illiterate, 
ntynsp can never be a substantive form. On the other hand nttjr does exist 
quite often as an intransitive absolute; indeed it seems possible that the 
of this verse is a contra-quotation of Ps 37:5 which reads: 
ncji;' Kim vbr mn'‘br bi:- 


Commit thy way to the Lord; 

Trust also in Him and He will bring it to pass. 


This is JPS, and Trust in Him and He will act seems more accurate. Psalm 37 
is that Psalm par excellence which upholds the principle of God's dispensation 
of justice on earth to the righteous and the wicked, and contains those 
supreme expressions of wilful human blindness / have been young and now am 
oldy but I have not seen the righteous forsakeny nor his seed begging for bready and 
The meek shall inherit the earth. It is therefore a natural target for Job! 

In Job 21:31b there should be an immediate question. Who is Kin? I believe 
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it to be God for several reasons. First, the use of the pronoun itself suggests 
a change of subject; second in the Book of Job is very often God; third, 
the attractive idea that this is a contra-quotation of Ps 37 requires this reading, 
making of a mirror image of nwi?’ Kin where God is the subject. Finally 

by far the best sense is achieved by accepting God as subject rather than the 
wicked with 


Who will confront him with his wayf 
And now He has acted, who will requite himf 


God's action being specified both before and after as escorting the wicked 
unharmed to the day of wrath (30b), and to the place of tombs (32a), and 
deferring his deserts (30a) and guarding his possessions (32b). 

There seems a very close resemblance between the awkward ntur'Kim followed 
by Piynbw' 'D and optd' Kim followed by rcjm in 34:29. In the latter God's 
action-inaction (silence) is hypothetical, but leads to the rhetorical question 
who? (i.e., if not He?). In 21:31 God's action-inaction is accomplished, but 
also leads to the rhetorical who? with the implied answer not He, therefore 
no-one. 

32. mpiD’ wnrbri bDV miDpb Kim 

32a has also given rise to little discussion or reflection in recent years: When 
he is bom (in pomp) to the sepulchre, with niiDp as an impressive tomb, has 
been generally accepted. There is, however, no precedent for niiDp as 
intensive plural, and no fewer than twenty examples from Numbers to 
Chronicles where it is a simple plural. Both LXX and Vg treat it as a true 
plural [but NB, both Herodotus and Sophocles use the (Greek) plural for a 
single grave. Liddel & Hart Lexicon]. 

Another objection is that ibDV in v.30 immediately preceding has been under¬ 
stood as escorted (unharmed), and the principle of consistency requires us to 
understand in this verse in much the same way. There should therefore 
be no suggestion of an elaborate funeral procession read into the verb, merely 
a passage to the grave which has been unaccompanied by hardship or the rn 
(evil) so well-earned. When Job despairingly cried bmK "i3pb jtODD! / would (or 
should) have been borne from the womb to the gravel there was certainly no 
suggestion of any elaborate transfer. Evidently this is a routine word for the 
removal of a corpse to the cemetry with no implication as to the form of 
ceremony. 

For mptd' tD'irbn scholars have settled on And a watch is kept over his tomb, 
but there are no fewer than three textual objections to this version, as well as 
one of sense. Most difficult, of course, is that tom: does not mean a tomb at 
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all, but something of the kind of a haystack or cornsheaf. The fact that the 
rising of a on: is used as a simile for a man coming to his tomb in due season 
in 5:26 rules out of court for ever the idea that on: can mean a tomb. A word 
cannot be used as a simile for itself. 

The second objection is the mild one of the absence of the possessive suffix. 
The third is the singular form of npO’’, which rightly rules out the passive and 
leaves either him who was borne to the grave or God Himself as the subject. 
To have him watching over his own tomb is of course farcical. 

LXX provides a more or less literal translation of the verse, which at first 
sight seems to make no sort of sense - He has been led away to the tombs and 
he has watched over the heaps, but ultimately it is the literal translation which 
must prevail. P suggests that the tomb keeps watch over him. 

The meaning of the common version - a watch kept over his tomb - elevates 
the sinner to very high rank indeed. As D remarked the placing of guards of 
honour by graves is an assumed, but not proved, custom of antiquity. One can 
certainly imagine that the graves in the Valley of the Kings, or the pyramids, 
with their fabulous riches, were guarded night and day, but before accepting 
that the wicked in Chapter 21 is of this class, it is as well to think out the 
implications for the whole debate, the whole Book of Job, of such an 
assumption. 

Out of all this speculation, the solution of treating God as the subject of npO', 
and seeing in this stich as it were a summary of w. 1-13 describing the 
security and prosperity of the wicked, seems by far the best. So we should 
understand And He keeps (or kept) a watch over his accumulations. 

33a is perhaps yet more difficult. Here we are not sure of the meaning of the 
verb pnn, and the usual rendering of ‘pn: as the valley is not sound, either 
philologically or from the point of view of public health! It cannot too 
strongly be emphasised that no-one would bury a body in a wadi-bed, which 
is what a ‘pm is when it is not the stream itself. (Commentators are keen on 
referring to the burial of Moses in a valley {”:} [Deut 34:6] as evidence that 
burials often took place in valleys. This may or may not be true, for no more 
than one swallow makes a summer does one body, no matter how distinguis¬ 
hed, make a cemetry, but burials certainly did not take place in 
For that matter, our knowledge of the word 3:n is remarkably sketchy, 
depending entirely on this verse and Job 38:38 where the best guess we can 
make is particles, perhaps of dust, but a possessive suffix is lacking. Thus The 
clods of the valley are sweet to him (AV, RV, JPS, P, G, D&G, D, H, Rowley, 
NJPSV & Hartley [wadi for valley], LXX [stones for clods], etc.), besides being 
maudlin, and although very well attested, rests on none too secure a foundation. 
How troubled one at least of the ancients was by the verse is demonstrated by 
the Vulgate translation: Sweet (to him) was the gravel of Cocytus. Cocytus, 
according to Lempriere's Classical Dictionary was a river of Epirus. 
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The word is derived from kokuein, to weep and to lament. Its etymology^ 
the unwholesomeness of its water, and above all its vicinity to the Acheron, 
have made the poets call it one of the rivers of hell. 


Altogether a strange choice for Vg to have made. 

In 24:20, ipno is generally accepted as feeds sweetly on him, with the worm as 
the subject, despite the disagreement of gender. The sense of sweetness is 
surely the essence of the verb, but the transitive use is puzzling. Feeds sweetly 
borrows half its sense (to suck) from the Aramaic, and somehow one doesn't 
imagine worms sucking. The simplest explanation of 24:20 is surely that the 
worm sweetens him in the sense opposite to that of Anthony's The evil that 
men do lives after them, the good is oft interred with their bones. There the 
word would be "edulcorates" which means to make sweet, but with the added 
sense of removing what is harsh and acrid (Shorter OED). Is there any reason 
why the same sense should not apply in 21:33? We have noted in Chap. EX 
above considerable interaction between Chaps. 21 and 24 of Job. It is possible 
that a decisive contrast is intended between noi, the worm of Chap. 24, and 
in Chap. 21 as agents achieving the same result for the inadvertent sinner of 
Chap. 24 and the truly wicked man of Chap. 21. For this to be so, we 

must accept lypno as the equivalent of impnn (Ges ^117n). The problem now 
is to locate the meaning of which fits this hypothesis. 

22:24 reads: D'bn: - So leave treasure in the 

dust, and gold to the stones of the stream. Could be nothing but alluvial 

gold? 


Alluvial deposits of native gold found in or along streams were the 
principal sources of the metal for the ancient civilizations of the Middle 
East. 


(Encyclopaedia Brittanica,/^/^, Macropaedia, Vol 8, p. 237.) 

If we simply translate 2r\ as nugget, this sense will emerge in English. With 
this interpretation the line becomes a suitably cynical observation of the way 
in which wealth washes out most stains from the reputation. 

The next line, "I’ltDO'' □iK’bD mriKl, is likewise not quite so simple as the 
consensus suggests. The verb “| 2 jn seems sadly out of place if the sense is to be 
that all mankind follows either in his wake - to the grave, or in his footsteps 
- by taking his unpunished way of life. The suggestion (BDB) that “[tDD in Jud 
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4:6 is the intransitive proceed/ is probably incorrect for, as in Ex 12:21 the verb 
is coupled with the verb riDb, and means draw out of the herd and take; i.e. "[CD 
there conveys select from a larger number. It seems that should be 
considered as always transitive. Jud 20:37, where the intention of the verb is 
obscure, may be an exception. 

It is therefore very likely that an object for lurks somewhere in the text. 
As for the meaning of the verb, the probability is that it is the same as that 
in Chap. 24 - yet another link between these two chapters - to drag down (to 
ruin) (24:22, where the object is There are two possible objects - 

He drags down all mankind to ruin after him or, with the plausible but 
unprecedented meaning for V“ins (as though "what comes after him". 

All mankind may loot his leavings or drag down his survivors to ruin. here 
might then be treated as a direct quotation of the same word in 21:21, and as 
an abbreviation of the whole phrase r“ins his House after him. The 
sentiment in this formulation is identical with that which Job later expresses 
in 27:13ff when he lectures his friends on the true fate of the wicked. 

33c. does not seem to have given rise to any speculation, the inconse¬ 
quent As there were innumerable before him or something like Before him 
marches an innumerable host (G) being more or less universally accepted. 
Gordis's version (H also) is absurd; for we cannot have all mankind behind 
him and innumerable hosts in front! If we accept (with D) that all that this 
means is that all men in the past have met death, and all in the future will, 
it seems both banal and out of place in a discussion of the fate of the wicked. 
Versions which see the line beginning with "As" do not account for the use 
of waw rather than the comparative particle. 

is only rarely before him in time, almost exclusively in Kings and Chroni¬ 
cles referring to the conduct of kings in comparison with those earlier and 
later in time than they. In these expressions, it is usually coupled with v"ins 
as here. Much more often it means in his presence. A secondary sense here 
may therefore be But to his face was never an account, cf. 21:31 above, rjQ’b:?, 
and 31:37, where “isoo has precisely this sense. 

Taking all these considerations together, the safest solution seems to be to 
accept DiK'bD as the object of Itun, but to take as its subject God, as in 
Chapter 24, and to regard the couplet as a reflection on the universality of 
death with its squaring of accounts. However... 

Chapter 22 

2. The whole complex which revolves around Pbsbn is discussed on pp, 
283-286, q.v. 

4a. ?qnD' qnsn'on 

There is a perfect and unresolvable ambiguity in the word 1n^^T - your fear or 
the fear of you. The question is certainly sarcastic, but the question is, how 
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sarcastic? Again there should be no question of "Your fear (of God)". 

6. Again Djn 

16. ono’ p:iv nnj nu’Nbi 

See 16:8. This is the only other use of the verb DDp. 

18. The attributions here seem unavoidable. This last recognizable 
quotation (of 21:16b) is another deliberate misunderstanding, with Eliphaz 
pretending to believe that Job there was claiming not to subscribe to the 
philosophy of the wicked. 

19. iDVaub’ 'pji TOtD'T D’pn^i int 

20. □in’T un'p iud : nVdw 

As a natural progression from the statement that one party jeers at another, 
or otherwise comments on or addresses him, this verse quotes the derision as 
direct speech, cf. 12:4, 15:19, 24:13, none of which has been generally 
recognized. There has, however, been no difficulty about recognizing the 
intention of this passage. Thus if □’p means, as has been proposed by D and 
numerous others, "adversary", it is our adversary, not theirs. This view of the 
reaction of the p'i:i and the ’p3 to the revelling of the wicked is a reply to 
17:8,9, which records the "pJ and p’Jli reacting to the same events by throwing 
in their lot with the wicked. Cf. irintD' with ide?' (17:8). Cf. also 18:20. 

22. pnbn □'dt nmn vdd urnp 

Torah is not necessarily the Law of the Pentateuch, but see the Midrash 
Teruma, Exodus 25, where God's nsb is the Torah. 

24. n'siM D'bnj "isu-bu-n'tDi 

Lay your treasure in the dust and gold among the stones of the stream makes no 
sort of sense, particularly as Job is now destitute, but we do know that the 
stones of the stream is the source of gold. Hence "leave" rather than "lay". 
25b. “p mcrin 

Not silver, which is anticlimactic after gold. 

29. nwi m: noKm 

The first stich is essentially indecipherable. Note the word nu as pride, as in 
20:25, see. p. 287. 

30. It is this verse which appears to have prompted Ezekiel (14:14,20) 
[see pp.52f). 
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Chapter 23 

2. m3 D't ••nc? no Dvri’m 

At first sight this opening verse of Chapter 23 appears to forewarn us of the 
change of mood in the ensuing long speech. Time has passed and circumstan¬ 
ces, perhaps, have changed. Job's indignation has become self-conscious. Yet 
today my mood is mutinous. The catharsis has advanced to the point of 
exhaustion. This is one way of interpreting the first stich. The verse is 
especially interesting from two points of view. 

a. The use of the expression Dvri 33, literally also, or yet today, 
suggesting perhaps that the work was designed for public performance over 
a number of days and that Chapter 23 opened a new session, the third (P, 
D&G). 

b. The phrase which is most ambiguous, and might mean 

despite (P) or because of (fPS) my groans, or upon (D) or more than (G) my 
groaning. 

If we are to accept '"lo as rebellion rather than as an unknown form of 
"bitter" (D points out the combination of n'tu with "iQ in both 7:11 and 10:1) 
then we must either avoid "complaint" for n'tl? (fob would not voluntarily 
characterise his complaint as rebellion) or accept R's excellent suggestion that 
Job is alluding to the accusations of Eliphaz in Chapter 22 stet. 

Even now my complaint is (treated as) rebellion. 

This version fully accomodates the 03 with which the verse starts (cf. similar 
problems afflicting 24:19, 30:2 and 41:1 which have led to some devaluation 
of the word in this book). 

The real meaning of mnD "T, my hand is heavy or my heavy hand^ is a teasing 
problem. Following LXX many commentators amend the phrase to His 
(God's) hand is heavy. Among them is P who notes the close resemblance to 
the opening of the 3rd tablet of Ludlul Bel Nemequ His hand was heavy (upon 
me). I was not able to hear it. The closest Hebrew expression is Ezek 3:14 
where describing what seems to be a classical migraine aura culminating in a 
severe headache, he declares npin ^nn nonn "in "[bKT - And I went 

hittery in the heat of my spirit^ and the hand of the Lord was strong upon me. 
The only example of the actual phrase i' in the Bible is Ex 17:12, where 
Moses' hands grow heavy with fatigue. The general but not invariable sense 
of 13D in the Bible is passively "wearisome" rather than actively oppressive. 
The word is also used to describe what is overnumerous or too prolonged. T 
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itself is a very imprecise word in such contexts as this, being a metaphor for 
all sorts of things of which hands are capable. But without doubt someone 
else's hand being heavy upon one is a description of affliction, oppression, or 
punishment. 

The idea that the suffix of my hand is an error for His hand (or, less 
justifiably, with Blommerde, that ' is an alternative way of writing the 3rd 
person possessive suffix) is hardly tenable despite its antiquity. Both the sense 
required (however vaguely) by the requirements of parallel, and the music of 
the verse require 'i'. The verse is all about Job's subjective state. Besides, the 
expression His hand is heavy can hardly escape being cognate with the 
Ezekiel passage above and my groaning as the target of God's heavy hand 
(D&G) is the reductio ad absurdum of this theory. Only if "his" were to 
mean Eliphaz's could the phrase be acceptable, and then only in the context 
of Renan's insight. What is possible is that n' is the objective genitive. D in 
1864 says all modem expositors explain the suffix as objective. This is as TiobD 
in 20:3, and TiaJD in 16:8. In this view "My heavy hand" « the hand which is 
heavy on me, a circumlocution for my oppression, with no personal owner 
of the hand at all. 

If these speculations are accurate, then the purpose of the verse is to caricature 
the comforters' thesis with the proposition that Job's complaining is itself the 
cause of his suffering. 

3. in]iDn —w 'nui' jn'-'D 

The phrase authenticates the continuity between 19:23,24 and 

19:25. 

n]on is not a normal word for a dwelling. In Ezek 43:12 it is an attribute of 
the Temple, and in Nahum 2:10 it seems to refer to the rich contents of 
palace or city. Establishment fits all these contexts. 

4-7. A pleasant and meandering dream. 

7. 'DSWD nobEKl IDU nD13 nw’ DC? 

D raises the question as to whether DC? is local or temporal in this sentence, 
but I suggest it is, as it were, neither and both - "in those circumstances", i.e. 
in that time and place. We translate "then", because it can carry this more 
comprehensive meaning. Reason QPS) for riDi] seems to convey exactly what 
Job is after. 

nabDK is Pi'el, and in all other uses causative. There is a great temptation to 
revocalize 'DStOD to be my judgement (LXX, Vg) rather than from my Judge^ 
which is the MT. We are in very deep water here. The only way Job can 
escape his Judge is by dying, is a refrain in Job which up till now always 
refers to death (4:20, 14:20, 20:7; but see also 34:36). Job does not want to get 
away from God, but close to Him, and this fantasy in fact depends on a 
restored intimacy. What absolutely rules out the change to "judgement" is the 
following two verses which employ "my Judge" as referent. 
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We must, therefore, assume that Job expects to escape God the Judge, but not 
God the friend. I have attempted to resolve these difficulties in the translation. 

8,9. The terms pQ', “nns, mp offer the choice of compass points 

(see, e.g., Isa 9:11) or self-oriented directions. While no-one knows exactly 
what the phrase means, it evidently describes some activity of 

God's which is confined to This must be North rather than left. (G's 

assertion that it means where he is covered seems farfetched.) 

10b. SliN DHTD 

Literally In His trying of me. The sentence is surely conditional. It might also 
be regarded as governed by He knows. 

11. DK‘S*:>1 'DIDD 0“TI 

This verse is a paraphrase of Ps 17:5: 

'□rs “ito inn 

translated: My steps have held fast to Thy pathsj My feet have not slipped. The 
Psalm and the Job verse exhibit the same apparent anomaly, the use of a word 
which means to grasp (inn; nrns) in a sense which seems like "to hold fast to". 
In the Psalm it is God's b^un that the poet's mtUK has followed. In Job it is the 
Lord’s nbK that the poet's *:>2n has followed. We find it easier to visualise these 
in terms of adherence than grasping, largely, I suspect, because the Biblical 
convention of the independence of the faculties from the total personality is 
foreign to our way of thinking. In modern jargon, we might translate both 
these words with the expression locked on to. The issue is important because 
of 17:8,9, where the meaning of tns should condition our understanding of 
whose way the righteous follows. 

12. 'PiDsii ^pno cj’ns rnstu miin 

The whole verse is Job's answer to 22:22, Accept the Law from His lips and lay 
up His words to your hearty but stich b incorporates a reply to 22:28 as well. 
When you make a decree He will uphold it for you. 

The word "pn in this stich has caused much difficulty and led to many 
proposals for amendment. We should translate the disputed word in exactly 
the same way as we shall when it is repeated in v. 14. There it is my decree in 
the sense of what is decreed for me rather than by rne. The verse means that 
Job was always ready to retract his own decisions if he found they conflicted 
with God’s word. 

15,16. Job's fear, which has been repeatedly referred to by him and as 
often decried as unjustified by the comforters, is now to be defined and 
specified. 

17. This important verse is discussed on pp.99f and 227. 

Chapter 24 

Chapters 24-27 are extensively discussed in Chapter IX. 
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This strange verse has consistently been understood in the reverse sense to 
that intended. The disjunctive accent which isolates from the rest of the 
sentence has not been accorded sufficient importance, while the tautologous 
and obvious nature of the proposition that "the times" are not hidden from 
the Almighty has also received too little recognition. Why? is a comment on 
the previous verse. Why has He exposed me to such sightsf is Job's question, and 
then, it is not as though he didn 't know what was comings and it is His usual 
practice that His friends do not have to see such sights. (The explanation of this 
is on pp.98,99). The verse has none of the unpleasant voyeuristic elements 
which are usually seen in it. 

An alternative way of reading it to the same effect, but disregarding the 
accent, and with the alternative meaning of the word is: 


Why were the times not held back by the Almighty 
That those who know Him did not see His daysf 


2 . ibr: iir ira)' mbn: 

The idea here seems simple - they move landmarks. Obviously in order to 
enclose within their own lands what belongs to others - see Deut 19:14 and 
27:17. They steal the flock and pasture it is quite pointless, though H maintains 
it makes sense, claiming The act of "carrying off' flocks and pasturing them as 
one's own is a prime example of exploiting the weak as Nathan's parable 
illustrates. But in Nathan's parable the one ewe lamb was roasted and served 
to the rich man's guests, not pastured. 

The sort of sequels to stealing a flock which would make sense are selling or 
eating or branding or concealing, or merely retaining, but not pasturing. It is 
strange that the majority of commentators accept nri in verse 21, where it 
means "to shepherd, to tend", as meaning "to devour", but do not employ this 
appropriate translation here. LXX With the shepherd is neither accurate nor 
pertinent. See Note 11 to Chapter 9. 

5. nnrjb onb nnii? qiob nncD ininn d’kie] jn 

The overtones and subtleties of this pivotal verse must not be disregarded. 
Wild-asses are twice used as symbols of Israel and Judah (Hos 8:8,9 and Jer 
2:24) lusting after false gods, and already Job has likened himself to a wild-ass 
deprived of its grass and braying (6:5). 

The association of the herbivorous wild-ass with the word p]“id, which is 
properly prey (although in Ps 111 and Prov 31 it is simply food) is a 
deliberate impossibility, emphasising the unreasonableness of the whole thesis 
of the verse. (See 40:26-31 for an extended example of this technique). The 
subject is the poor, who are driven out into the wilderness, where they are 
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obliged to "search diligently" for the wherewithal to survive. By calling this 
"prey", the author is demonstrating how God blames his people for what they 
cannot help - essentially for their misfortunes. The third stich is a direct 
reproof to God for His apparent expectation that they can survive in the 
desert on its resources alone. Cf. Jer 31:2, 3in ’’Titu 13102 ]n t^^io They have 
found grace in the desert who survived the sword. 

How completely inattention to natural history can lead to misunderstanding 
is epitomised by Gersonides who writes 


these wicked are like wild animals in the desert which are evil beasts, and 
are ready to devour weaker animals, and likewise are the wicked constantly 
seeking to prey upon men. 


6. idpb' rc?i 0131 

Portrays them as outcast and outlaw. A specification of the second stich of 
V.5. The apparently unnecessary suffix of ib"b3 may be a second reference to 
6:5. Its referent is either the field itself - They harvest its fodder in the field - or 
the wicked of the next line. I have assumed the latter. 

The opposition here between the wicked, whom we have identified as the 
conquerors of the land, and the poor, who have been dispossessed, identifies 
the latter as the people of the land. Their vineyards have passed into the 
hands of the wicked, who, we may assume, do not carefully leave gleanings 
for their former foes. The pickings are lean. 

10. lor iKtD] Di3b "^2 i3brT onr 

11. 1311 □"3p' onntD ]'3 

30:12. DTK mnis iboi inbc icip' nnis ]’Q’"br 
Of these two citations each contains a quadriliteral hapax legomenon, and 
there is a remarkable resemblance between them. Neither has yet been 
confidently identified. This leaves the way open for a somewhat recherche 
speculation. For DniiD in 24:11, the common guesses are rows (of trees), or 
walk> with a suggestion by Dhorme of millstones . Vg somehow introduces 
the midday sun. 

24:10-11 is pervaded with irony. This is explicit in Hungry they hump the 
sheaves (10b) and They tread the winepress and thirst (11b). The first line. Naked 
they tramp about unclad seems devoid of this character. We are concerned now 
with the third stich. Between the oniw they press the oil. Apparently onna) is 
either plural or collective and, as thirst and wine, also hunger and wheat, are 
in a sense opposites, or at least antidotes, so should be DnntiJ and olive oil. The 
sense of the verse is surely reflective of Micah 6:15 Thou shalt tread the olives, 
but shall not anoint thee with oil, and Deut 28:40 Thou shalt have olive-trees 
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throughout all thy borders^ but thou shalt not anoint thyself with oil. 

The process of olive-pressing in ancient Israel involved pressing the olives 
with enormous stone wheels, pierced in the centre with a square hole through 
which passed a beam. (The process is still [1992] to be observed at Kibbutz 
Ein-Dor at the foot of Mount Carmel, where a functioning olive-press has 
been re-assembled, and teams of school-children visit the museum and work 
it.) The rotation of these wheels was heavy labour, to which it is reasonable 
to assume that animals were impressed. If we imagine the poor of Chap. 24 
being employed to turn the presses alternating with these animals, or in 
tandem with them, we should then have an image in which the contrast 
between the sweet-smelling, cleansing and refreshing properties of the oil 
would fitly be contrasted with the stench and squalor of labouring as lower 
animals and with them. The word DPint? then emerges as a portmanteau word 
cn nt:), a tame or gelded bull, an ox. In later Hebrew, cn ntb is a bull not 
known to gore. 

Another Hebrew word for bull is 1E, the first syllable of nniQ, the hapax 
legomenon in 30:12. nn, the second syllable means a hook, ring or fetter (see 
the discussion of 40:26 on p. 26ff)). Speculation about this word has been 
fascinating. G, plagiarising D&G, who in turn accepted a version without 
acknowledgement from D, takes it as a variant of ms, a bud or bloom, relates 
it plausibly to mss, a young bird, asserts it to be semantically interesting that 
the Arabic farhun means both a young bird and a base man, and arrives from 
this circuitous path at young rabble for nniB. Much the same interpretations 
are to be found in Berechiah, and who knows how far back their origins lie? 
If we examine the preceding verse, we can reasonably identify who it is that 
"arise" in this one. For He has unleashed His dregs to afflict me, and they have 
thrown off all restraint before me. Job claims that he is being persecuted by the 
lowest among human creatures, in thrall themselves to starvation and every 
kind of human want. To him they behave bellicosely like bulls, but in every 
other sense they are fettered and restrained (see lib, literally They have cast 
off the bridle in my presence). Cf. v.2. 

12a. ipsr D'nQ tud 

The context dictates that this be Far from the city, not from within the city. 

12c. nbsn mbsi 

It would not be unreasonable to conclude on the basis of the irony of this 
line alone, that Prologue and Dialogue were composed by the same author. 
See 1:22. For a discussion of nbsn and its family, see p.470ff. 

13. As pointed out on p, 229f, the first stich of this verse must be 
understood as what God does impute. The past tense of vn non and the fact 
that it refers to those already spoken of, are not to be gainsaid. 

"iiK is used with multiple sense. As the ensuing descriptions show, it is 
Intended to include in its meanings the simple sense of daylight, while in 
Bildad's reaction to it in 25:3 it is apparent that the sun is also implied. 
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However the main intention is, as T. actually translates the word, Law, or 
enlightenment, or, see 37:19, even God Himself. 

The second and third stichoi are Job's attempted refutation of God's 
(assumed) unreasonable condemnation of the victims. This view is confirmed 
by the tenor of Bildad's 25:3 which in its turn attempts to refute this defence. 

14. 'H' nb'bDi ]V3 ki n:in mp’ “iisb 

An excruciatingly difficult verse. The first problem it poses is the meaning of 
“iiKb mp" in stich a. Most regard it purely as an indication of the time of day 
when the murderer performs his foul deeds, with scholars about evenly 
divided as to whether it is dawn or sunset! In this respect, both the intrinsic 
meaning of the word, "ns, and the apparent antithesis with night in stich c 
should settle that dispute in favour of the dawn. But this leaves the sense of 
the passage in tatters. 

"bK mpb someone" is to rise up against him, as is "br mpb". But "-b mpb" 
seems only to be used in the sense of being guaranteed to someone, and one 
of the three such uses is in Chapter 22, v.28. 

Both senses The murderer rises against the Light and The murderer is pledged to 
the Light, although almost exact opposites, fit this context. The first would be 
Job's reply to God's imputation that the poor are rebels against the Light. 
Not so - it is those who kill the poor who are such. The second would be a 
sarcastic corollary of God's imputation - If the poor are rebels against the 
Light, then their killers are champions of the Light. But the first sense is 
much more likely, as the remainder of this passage up to the revealing line "Kb 
“ns proceeds to detail other criminals. 

Stich c is also problematic. Almost all commentators solve their problems by 
ignoring the jussive form of the verb and the comparative D which introduces 
the thief, producing /I at night he is a thief. This is really very unlikely, for 
even forgetting the two unaccountable anomalies, the speaker is surely not so 
short of villains that he has to double up the occupations and make one both 
a thief and a murderer! I suggest that what we have here is a subtle use of 
grammatical devices to accomodate a modulation from the figurative to the 
literal meaning of light and dark. Taking the literal sense of "iiKb, the poet 
provides the alternative condition - nb'b and proposes another rebel against the 
light who will operate under that condition - so he might say "Or, at night, 
let it be, say, a thief". 

15-19. Fully discussed on pp. 230ff. 

20. “orKb nn"i ipnn cm innDE)' 

The first clause seems to evoke 1:21a - ncD CTO Dcn m pjo Di:^ Naked 
came 1 from my mothers womb and naked shall 1 return thither. The alternative 
is to treat cm as the carrion vulture (Lev 11:18), providing a good parallel. 
The literal The womb forgets him seems meaningless. 

21-24. Discussed on pp. 239f. 

21. TO’’ Kb nsnbKT cbn Kb mpr nm 
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nn is the participle in the verbal form, perhaps because, as Gesenius puts it 
{ff 128a): The language prefers to avoid a series of several co-ordinate genitives 
depending upon one and the same nomen regens. Nonetheless, nn is the first 
subject of Dip' in v. 22, The outstanding skewed parallelism between nipr 
ibn and TED" Kb riDDbK is a faithful guide to sense. 

22b. )"nn ]'DK''KbT mp' 

mp', in a similar context is Ps 110 w. 12 & 14 


Arisey O Lord; O Gody lift up Thy hand 
Forget not the humble... 

Unto Thee the helpless committeth himself; 
Thou hast been the helper of the fatherless. 


The form I'Ti is unique, and more likely the plural of Ti, the livings than the 
fixed word □''n, life (Cf. Isa 8:19). 

24a. DPD 1D"1 

The last of the apparent discrepancies of number. Again to be solved by faith 
in the text. 

Chapter 25 

Chapter 25 is discussed in full on pp. 241f. 

5. orsb bMK' sbi nT”"ir p 

There is a resemblance to 9:7 in the first stich, which perhaps refers to the 
waning of the moon. 11? as a verb is possibly related to ill?, to ornament^ 
usually reflexive, but see Ezek 16:11. In the Hiph'il it means to doffin Prov 
25:20, perhaps a paradoxical use like "jin in Chaps. 1 & 2. 

Chapter 26 

Chapter 26 is discussed on pp. 243-246. Of all chapters in the Book of Job, 
this is that which has been most consistently and most completely misunder¬ 
stood. There is a Middle Eastern (now Arabic) form of 'folk-art' which 
consists of a verbal duel between two parties in which not so much arguments 
as insults are exchanged. The parties vie with each other in inventing the most 
scurrilous, wounding, and yet poetically imaginative fantasies about their 
opponent. The debate is rigorously ad hominem^ and an audience, as excited 
as at a cock-fight, awards the palm. 

Many of the speeches in the Job Dialogue have partaken in small measure of 
this genre, usually in a few verses at the opening or closing of a speech. 
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Chapter 26 is wholly of this class. Job is determined to put an end to this 
nonsense once and for all. He will not consider starting again at the 
beginning, as Bildad’s w. 4-6 appear to portend, 

7. —\v nbn inrr'br no] 

Again a description of nature which seems to shame Greek science! 

12. c’n u:i 

What is the meaning of the verb m? BDB gives here and in Jer 31:35 = Isa 
51:15 disturb, but in this v. the parallel states that by his understanding he 
shattered Rahab, and Rahab is another name for the Sea-monster. Thus 
shattering Rahab and stirring up the Sea are explicit contradictions. It should 
therefore be seen that he calmed the Sea rather than disturbed it. In the 
Jeremiah passage just three characteristics of God are given - He gave the sun 
for a light by day; He gave the rules of the moon and the stars for a light by 
night, and He W'l the Sea lon'i his waves. This is a description of the most 
fundamental of Divine gifts; Jeremiah is talking of the Creation in this 
passage. In Middle Eastern mythology, the Creation was achieved by the 
victory of the Creator God over the chaotic Sea (monster). Thus the proper 
reading of this verse would be Who stilled the Sea when his waves roared, not 
Who stirs up the Sea that his waves roar, which is both irrelevant and 
inadequate in company of the setting of sun, moon and stars in the heavens. 
It is an interesting commentary on the practice of translation by committee 
that NJPSV has in Job 26:12 By His power He stilled the sea but in Jer 31:35, 
Who stirs up the sea into roaring waves. G supports this dual attitude to the 
verb. Most modern commentators choose calmed in the Job passage, as did 
LXX. 

Note that in v. 12 the chaos-monster is a denizen of the sea, while in v.l3, as 
m2 dn: (Isa 27:1), it is to be found in the sky. 

Chapter 27 

Chapter 27 is discussed on pp. 246-253. 

1. See p. 246 for the significance of this variant form of introduction. 

2. Job's oath has no parallel in previous literature. It asserts a stubborn 
reconciliation between faith in God and a reality which is incompatible with 
all He is supposed to stand for. In psychoanalytic terms it might be described 
as a resolution of the collective human Oedipal conflict. 

7. A (p. 221) points out that the penalty in Israelite law for malicious 
prosecution was "the punishment attached to the crime wrongly chrged", and 
suggests this as an invocation of it. 

15. mnD vmd 

What does it mean, to be buried in death} Simply, I suggest, to be obliterated 
from human memory, to have what you built broken down, and what you 
accumulated dispersed. See also 27:18. The moth's house is the coccoon, a 
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temporary dwelling destined to be abandoned. Likewise the watchman's shelter 
- the harvest succah - is pulled down, dismantled after the briefest of 
occupations. Cf. 20:7, idk’. The translations of mo as "pestilence" or the 
god Mot are wild. 

16,17. Cf. 20:10,11. Job has no quarrel with any of the comments on 
the ultimate fate of the wicked and his "House", only with statements 
declaring that he receives his deserts personally in his lifetime. This quatrain 
is a poetic tour de force, with parallelism simultaneously abab and abba. 

18. The pun on "House" which first appeared in Chapter 8 is made 
explicit here with the wicked man "building" his House (which is his name, 
his family, his nation) with similes drawn from the construction of physical 
"dwellings" (v.s.). This is in the spirit of the modern rule against the mixing 
of metaphors. 

19. nps n’or 

The verse seems almost incomprehensible, //w wealth, as the putative subject 
of (T), is not present in the verse, nor does G's speculation that 
means he is not (so) any more commend itself. As w. 14-18 describe what is 
essentially the fate of his heirs and assigns, we should accept the old version 
which sees as an indication of his dying, and the Niph'al as having 
its most usual sense of being gathered to one's ancestors, etc. The popular idea 
that the verse depicts the end of the man's fortune overnight, leaving him 
alive but poor, is incompatible with Job as speaker of these lines. 

20a. UOD inrwn 

irircjn is almost always rendered "overwhelm him", or similar, but the verb 
=> 310, of which this is the Hiph'il, has as its simplest sense, to retreat. Thus 
the natural sense of the Hiph'il is make to retreat (cf. 24:2 supra). Where the 
simile is with waters, make ebb is the most appropriate translation. 

20b. nsio ino33 nb’b 

The same phrase as in 21:18 when Job spoke of chaff whipped away hy the 
storm. 

22,23. God is the subject of these verses. 

23. An unsual example of assonance by the selection of suffixes. Note 
also use of for the singular. 

Chapter 28 

Chapter 28 is discussed on pp. 49 iff. 

3-4. Discussed at length, pp. 494ff. 

5. Unlike the remainder of this poem, this verse does not exhibit a real 
parallel between the lines. The meaning of the verse is that while it is the 
function of the earth to provide food, man (in his greed?) turns it upside 
down as one rakes a fire to bring the live embers to the surface, to quarry the 
riches beneath. The image with its subtle invocation of the glow of precious 
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stones, is poetry of a high order. 

10-11. The verse form of this quatrain is abab. 

11a. c?3n nnn] 'ddd 

It is not clear to what procedure this refers. The term '’D3 does not correspond 
to anything familiar when applied to rivers. Many now follow P in reading 
as Ugaritic, "sources". 

12,20,28. Wisdom with capital W translates noDrin and with a small w, 
noDn. William Blake's answer to v,12 (in The four Zoas) is not to be missed: 


What is the price of experience? Do men buy it for a song? Or Wisdom 
for a dance in the street? No, it is bought with the price Of all that a 
man hath, his house, his wife, his children. Wisdom is sold in the 
desolate market where none comes to buy. And in the wither’d field 
where the farmer ploughs for bread in vain. 


7,8. The reasons for considering these verses displaced are presented on 
p.493ff. 

bnb is certainly a lion, though more often figurative than literal. is 

known only through its two parallels, here and in 41:26 (nD3). Lordly animals 
is a possible interpretation, but, with imD'in as its verb, conquerors cannot be 
ruled out. For a path to be "trodden down" by animals it must be their 
habitual resort, whereas a conquering army does it in one visit. In 41:26 no 
form of animal fits the context. I have left the translation non-committal, mr 
seems to be the only Biblical example of this meaning for the verb. 

13. "She" is used here for Wisdom, while "it" is the pathway or route 

to her. 

14. With the personification of mnn, The Deep, and n\ The Sea, it 
seems best, as in 7:12 (Yam and Tannin) and 38:8, Yam, to preserve their 
names. Tehom also is Leviathan. 

15. Four different words for gold are used in the Hebrew. The dark is 
a Persian gold coin mentioned in Ezra (8:27). The translation is inexact, but 
appropriate to time and place. 

17,19. Awkwardly, the Hebrew uses the phrase ri]D“ir'“t5b in both these 
verses. This sense of the verb "[IP - match or equal - may also be present in 
37:19, q.v. 

24b. HKT c'DDH'bD pnn 

It is important, more for the sake of 41:3 than of this verse, to note that this 
phrase is different in meaning from D'DCjrTnnrrbD. The first means everywhere, 
while the second is everything. See 37:3, where the meaning is beyond doubt. 
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28. Cf. 1.1. 

Chapter 29 

4. l^02 'Din 'q'd 'n^n 

In modern Hebrew ^in is bleak winter but in Biblical Hebrew it is autumn, 
harvest-time. How such a change could occur is a linguistic mystery! Here Job 
almost seems to be using the word as though it meant springtime! Another 
sense entirely may be intended, "my prosperity" from BDB ^“in IV. 

5b. '1^] 'HTDO 

There is no excuse for being more specific than the text allows. 'IW means my 
young men. It is the task of interpretation, not translation, to identify them. 
Many appeal to 1:19, where Job's children are spoken of by the servant as 
□'lOT, the young people. 1:15, 16 & 17, where the servants are referred to by 
the same term, are evidence against this view. See also p. 137f. 

6. pt:?''3bD 'iDU noHD o'bn 

No-one's feet were ever washed in butter. This is no misspelling of nt^on. The 
word I'm refers to washing with water (once with milk [Song 5:12]). Job's 
□'ir] used to wash his feet in the heat, cf. Gen 18:4, 19:2, 24:32, 43:24, Jud 
19:21. See especially Abigail who, upon receiving a proposal of marriage from 
David, said Behold^ thy handmaid is a servant to wash the feet of the servants of 
my lord (I Sam 25:41). Nor is the exaggeration of the rock pouring forth 
rivers of oil in stich b in the style of this chapter. Most probably the 
misspelling lies with "ilii which, as a parallel to feet, is a contraction of 
neck (cf. Neh where the N, which unlike that of nson is not of the root, is 
missing). This gives Job's neck being anointed for him with oil. If we are to 
insist on the rock, we should spell it with a capital R, and make of the line 
a pious acknowledgement of God's part in his prosperity. In this reading w. 
5 and 6 form a chiastic quatrain abba. 

For non, see Note to 30:28. 

18. D'Q' '3p"Dr IQNT 

With my nest has a maudlin sound to our ears, but it is possible that it was a 
manly expression in ancient times. Jewish tradition persistently translates stich 
b as referring to the phoenix, rather than to sand which is the normal 
translation of bin (e.g. Rashi). 

21-25.' After what appeared to be the conclusion of the chapter, w. 
18-20, Job resumes the description which preceded it. That this is not a 
misplacement of verses is attested by 31:38-40 which do exactly the same thing 
to the conclusion of that chapter. The two passages authenticate each other. 

Chapter 30 


2. nbD “QK iQ'br nob nn'i' 
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In the preceding verse, Job complained that his juniors "whose fathers he 
disdained to class with his sheepdogs" hold him in derision. The only 
appropriate way of understanding v.2 is as a development of this. 

We have first to decide whether this verse 2 continues the description of the 
fathers or resumes that of their sons. This depends crucially on the reading of 
siich b. nbD (only here and Job 5:26) cannot be "old age" as many suggest, for 
it must be something which can perish. Strength or health are the best 
candidates. Preferably strength, for 5:26, as You will go the grave in good health 
is not quite the blessing called for by the context. Taking the word as 
strength, then v.3 and those that follow all constitute the exposition of this 
proposition. Thus we have to regard v.2 as being about the characters who are 
the main subjects of the chapter, viz. the sons. 

This being so □nn'* riD '’b nob, if read as of what use to me is the strength of their 
handsfy would become another of those deplorable non sequiturs which have 
given Job the bad aspects of its reputation, and driven G as he does again 
here, to see "virtual quotations" as the solution to numerous obscurities, and 
have driven others to find more corruption in the Book of Job than in a 
cemetry. In this chapter, G in fact treats five problematic passages as "virtual 
quotations". 

"Of what use to me ..." is the meaning of 'b nob in Gen 27:46, Isa 1:11, Jer 
6:20 and (simil.) Amos 5:18. Here it would seem that a different meaning 
must be understood. 

In this verse nob has its regular meaning Why?, and "b means concerned with 
me rather than of concern to me. The concern is of course hostile, as v. 1 
indicates. A similar use of the preposition is in Ps 137:7. This interpretation 
brings the word □: , otherwise obtrusively redundant, to life. In addition to 
all his other legitimate and gratuitous enemies, why these, of all people, also? 
(cf. 19:22). In the second line of the verse the br of probably implies 
although. 

There is a secondary puzzle posed by these lines, and indeed by the bulk of 
Chapter 30. Who are the degenerates whom Job attacks so comprehensively 
in the chapter? It is true that their description bears a distinct resemblance to 
that of the unfortunate poor driven into the wilderness in Chap. 24, but it 
would be unthinkably inconsistent should Job show such compassion and 
understanding in one chapter, and then heap abuse on the same people in 
another. 

The '22 of 30:8 are, in fact, the three comforters, and the clue to this 

is strangely conveyed in what seems from v.2 to be the total impossibility of 
their being so - the phrase those younger in years than 1, whose fathers 1 
disdained to class with my sheepdogs. Correctly read, this brutal slap is a direct 
riposte to 15:10 Among us are both old and grey-haired men, weighted with 
more years than your own father, involving a struggle for seniority which we 
would consider infantile! 
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These two expressions^ juxtaposed, reveal themselves as ritual forms of insult, 
with no true implications regarding the ages of either speaker or addressee. 
There is really every reason to believe that Job and his three friends were of 
approximately the same ages; very rarely arc friends made cross-generationally. 
It is apparent that the claims to seniority are a form of "one-upmanship" in 
which, in 30:2, Job more than successfully competes with his persecutors. In 
38: 21 the Lord takes advantage of this exchange to join in the fun with the 
sarcastic You know,„because the number of your days is vast! 

3. nsujDi D'p-iun nob) “lonn 

Setting the stage for the richly poetic hyperbole of the whole chapter. p“il? 
occurs only here and in v.l7 of this same chapter (where it is often given an 
entirely different meaning). The meaning gnaw is deduced from cognates. 

elsewhere (Gen 19:34, 31:29,42 & 11 Kings 9:26) is yesterday^ or last night. 
Neither is applicable to this context, and we have to confess complete 
ignorance as to what the word is doing here. The translation is designed to 
maintain the mood. 

4b. DOnb □"OP"! tUPOT 

Some (e.g. G, Hartley, RSV) render DOnb as "their fuel". This is quite certainly 
wrong, for it defies the spirit of the passage. 

6. D'DDT psi? nn iDtub n'bn] ynrn 

yiP!? seems to be the passive participle of the verb ypu, tremble or cause to 
tremble^ usually with awe. It is unknown except for this verse. Wadis are the 
beds of intermittent streams, and are characteristically strewn with boulders 
and frequently show overhanging sides where the violence of sudden torrents 
has carved away the soft soil. The only reasonably comfortable lodging place 
for the night such a locale offers is beneath these overhangs, I suggest this is 
what is intended here. They are unsafe, because the "roof" is unsupported. 

9. nbob DPb ’P^'p uht:: ppui 

nbo in parallel with nr)] clearly has this pejorative meaning. See also 18:2, p. 
196. Cf. Ps 69:12,13, 

11a. ']]i?p nps np’ 

What is nP"? The Qere is 'PP^ while the vocalization of the ketib applied to 
the Qere yields the Ithrite (11 Sam 23:38 [bis] = I Chron 11:40). Nothing is 
known of the Ithrite except for the names Ira and Gareb in David's band of 
thirty-seven, np' is either a name, first attributed to Moses' father-in-law, or 
simply his PP’, with PP' being a cord, a remnant, excess, or pre-eminence. 

It seems highly probable that the singular subject of the two verbs is God, 
especially as all other referents in the context are plural. We may essay then 
He has loosened my (or His) cord or He has unleashed His remnant or He has 
undone my pre^eminencey to afflict me or and afflicts me. 

As the second stich is literally the bridle before me they have cast off^ there 
is a great temptation to see the subject of this first stich in the word IPP' 
interpreted as His dregs (remnant) an appropriate term for those described so 
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bitterly in the first seven verses of this chapter. Before settling on this, 
however, we must recognize that no matter how metaphorical the bridle of 
stich b may be, it is a fine parallel for in'* as a cord, not a remnant. D argues 
strongly that it is never the sort of cord which could parallel bridle. Some 
read it as a bowstring - essentially therefore He has unstrung my bow - the bow 
of 29:20. In the light of the contrast between Chapters 29 and 30 (see 
particularly pp. 129ff.), this is an attractive supposition. But so is undone my 
pre-eminenccy for Job's pre-eminence is what Chapter 29 is all about. 

All of the above seem plausible, and one may well claim for the verse a 
multiple meaning. In this translation, however, preference is given to possible 
ketivs even over probable qereSy so His dregs has been selected. 

12a. loip' nnis 

For nniE) see note to 24:11. The only meaning which fits I'D” in the context 
is the Right as a moral concept. This sense is not found elsewhere before the 
Book of Ecclesiastes, but this does not mean it was not known to Hebrew 
speakers long before that time. 

13b. iQb iTi? sb ib'i;' ^n'nb 

Trn here is the same as in 6:2, and probably identical with the min of 6:30. It 
means my destruction or similar. The construction of the sentence is almost 
unique, featuring a negative participle. H, who translates the last part of the 
line There is no-one to deliver me from them! succinctly sums up recent 
comment on it as follows; 


This line literally seems to mean there is no helper for them which makes 
little sense. Fohrer, Driver & Gray, and others emend 'ozer, helper, to 
'oser, "one who hinders". Pope now rejects this emendation, arguing 
that the root 'zr, like its Arabic cognate, can mean both "help" and 
"hinder". The best suggestion however, is that of B. Baisas that the 
preposition le here means "from" and that 'ozer, as elsewhere (29:12) 
means "liberator, deliverer". (Ugarit-Forschungen 5 1973, 43). 


It is certainly difficult to agree with this final sentence, or any of the 
suggestions for upending the meaning of ITU. There is also a prevalent opinion 
that the verse should be rearranged into three lines, with ib^U" 'p-nb as a 
separate sentence. Thus H has as a separate line and work towards my 
downfall. There is, however, a good reason why MT places all five words in 
one line. The clause lb'’U' 'P'rib means essentially what H has deduced - They 
contribute to my ruination, but '*P''n (or even the whole clause) then becomes 
the referent for “iTU, a participle in apposition, and we must read the rest of 
the line first literally as not a helper to them, and then literately as though it 
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does them no good. There is no reason that "a helper" must be a person rather 
than a thing, or as in this case an action. As in v.2 of this same chapter (see 
p. 430f), it is the gratuitous - almost disinterested - nature of the assault (by 
the comforters) to which Job is drawing attention, and which particularly 
offends him. 

15. -nOT niDr 'HDno nnD pjnnn mnbD ’br ^snn 
Again the apparently feminine plural mnbD is construed as feminine singular 
(v. note to 18:14, p. 406.). 

16-18. See pp. 127ff. 

20. 'D innm -mDr jbK vm 

The second stich is very problematic. Vg inserts a negative before pDnn, and 
G postulates that the Kb of stich a penetrates to b. LXX testifies against this, 
but many authors take this route. 

We cannot translate 'rnor as I ceased^ for Job has not stopped bemoaning his 
fate since Chapter 3. The sense persist for is in Deut 25:8, Ruth 2:7, and 
Ecc 8:3. It seems best to treat the verse as an example of antithetical parallel, 


for ]33nn seems very much the opposite of 
24. 

I did not strike the poor 

When they cried out to me in their disaster H 

O then that 1 might lay hands on myself 

Or at least ask another, and he should do this for me! LXX 

Surely none shall put forth his hand to a ruinous heap 
Neither because of these things shall help come in one's calamity. JPS 
Doth one not, however, stretch out the hand in falling^ 

Doth he not raise a cry for help on that account in his ruinf D 

But surely Thou dost not exert Thy power only to destroy 
Surely Thou hast mercy on the fallen. Vg 

Yet I always believed 

"Surely if a man pleads, one must extend one's hand 

When he cries out under the affliction of God. " G 

One does not turn his hand against the needy 

When in his distress he cries for help P 

Vain prayers! He stretcheth forth his hand. 

What good is it to protest against his blowsf R 

But not with destruction does he stretch forth His hand; 

If with His misfortune. He would dandle them. RASHI 
"Only let him not stretch out his hand against the ruin!" 

When he (thus) cried out over them in his calamity. T-S 

Yet God does not stretch out His hand in destruction 


If one cries to Him for help in his disaster. Hartley 

Howbeit, will not (one sinking) stretch out a handf 
Or in his calamity (will not one) cry for helpf 


Budde & D&G 
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Surely against a ruinous heap He will not put forth His hand 
Though it be in his destruction, one may utter a cry because 

of these things. RV 

Howbeit He will not stretch out His hand to the grave 
Though they cry in His destruction AV 

And yet a sinking man will stretch his hand 

Crying for help in his calamity. Moffat 

Yet no beggar held out his hand 

But was relieved by me in his distress NEB 

Did I ever strike down a beggar 

When he called to me in distress? M 

Prayer is vain when He stretcheth forth His hand 
When men cry out at His calamity. Cox 

Yet have I ever laid a hand on the poor 

When they cried out for justice in calamity? JB 

Surely there is no hewing off His putting forth (His) hand; 

Though they cry out when He destroyeth. Carey 


The polyphiloprogenitive Hebrew verse which has begotten the above twenty 
different translations on twenty-one translators is the following: 
m ]nb -j« 

Apart from the question of whether one has faith enough to accept the 
authenticity of this text, the verse really only raises three problems - the 
significance of -3 “i" nbe? the meaning of the unknown word ]nb, and TO (see 
p. 449). As can be seen there is a wide divergence of opinion about the first: 
it seems it might mean to stretch out the hand for help, to stretch out the 
hand in falling, to stretch out the hand to help, to stre 'ch out the hand to 
strike someone, to stretch out the hand in charity or for charity. By far the 
largest consensus is that the hand is stretched forth to strike a blow, and this 
interpretation has the merit of according with its use in other Biblical contexts 
(Gen 37:22, I Sam 24:11, Est 2:21). The Pi'el of nbc) in the same idiomatic 
form has the sense of making use of something (Prov 31:19). No other use of 
-2 T nbo is non-hostile. 

We are justified on these grounds in disregarding the versions of Budde and 
D&G, of Delitzsch, of Gordis, Moffatt and NEB. We may also dismiss LXX 
which translates nbOK, and Habel, and Mitchell, and Jerusalem Bible, which 
follow LXX. 

Then there are those versions which treat "1)2 as though a part of a verb ni)23, 
which is non-Hebraic. These too, Renan and Cox, may be disposed of. 

is a ruiri^, usually rendered a heap or a ruinous heap. Because Carey ignores 
this word, we must rejea his version. There is no precedent for the word 
being applied to a man, the two places referred to by the word being 
Jerusalem (Micah 3:12, Jer 26:18 [quoting Micah], and Ps 79:1) and Samaria 
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(Micah 1:6). Given the historical background argued in this work for the 
Book of Job, there is every reason to believe that the conventional use of the 
word is being observed here and that what Job is saying is "surely He (God) 
will not put forth His hand (i.e. deliver a coup de grace) against an already 
ruined city (Jerusalem) or nation (Judah)". 

That the subject of nbio’ is God seems almost unavoidable. V.19 treats of God 
in the third person; w. 20-23 address Him in the second person with bitter 
complaint against His treatment; v.24 apparently brings the discussion of 
God's conduct to an end, and v.25 opens a new phase of Job's argument with 
a description of his own compassion. The only possible alternative is an 
impersonal "one" as the subject of nb©’’, but, unless pointing a contrast 
between the behaviour of "one" - a decent human being - and God - a fiend, 
this version does not fit the context at all. So we may rule out Vg, which has 
"you" as the subject, and JPS and P which have the impersonal "none" and 


What remains at this point of the examination is, for stich a 

Surely He would not strike a ruin NJPSV 

"Only let him not stretch out his hand against the ruin" T-S 

But not with destruction does He stretch forth His hand. Rashi 

Yet God would not stretch out His hand in destruction. Hartley 

Surely against a ruinous heap He will not put forth His hand RV 
Howbeit He will not stretch out His hand to the grave AV 


As is so often the case when examined, T-S version is both wildly eccentric 
and almost impossible to understand, while Rashi, Hartley and AV have 
invented new meanings for ’r. 

But when we examine the context, we find a calamitous contradiction 
between Surely He would not strike at a ruin and the preceding verse which 
says that Job knows that God will bring him to death. For this reason the 
surely of both NJPSV and RV cannot be admitted when the rest of the line 
asserts that God will not strike a ruin (i.e. Job or the political entity for 
which he stands). This surely translates "|K, which allows also an adversarial 
sense to what precedes it. This is expressed in the oldfashioned Howbeit of 
AV. What is required is the good argumentative On the other hand^ which 
exactly expresses one of the senses of "|K. 

/ know You are going to kill me...On the other hand (musing He would hardly 
waste His strength on a heap of ruins seems to be the sense and drift of the 
passage, and properly accomodates the change from You to He. So with the 
small change from Surely to On the other hand we may accept RV and NJPSV 
as the proper meaning of stich a. 

What is jnb? I do not propose to enter into the speculations by the above 
authors; their thinking can be deduced from the versions. Stich b, introduced 
by DK (perhaps DK.."[K is similar in significance to □s..n, DK..dk) has to be 
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a sentence with a verb, as indeed each of the above versions concedes, but 
there is no apparent verb in the line, is a noun. Where there is a sentence 
without a known verb, and an indecipherable word in it, it is most likely that 
that word is the missing verb. What verb, and in what form, could ]T\b be? 
There is really only one candidate, for if a verb, it is certainly a contracted 
form. Such contractions appear particularly in the Hiph'il conjunction, as for 
example, pbb for (Ges. #153q). This seems then to be a contraction of 

the modern j'nnb, which surely cries out for such contraction. The root is ]in; 
the verb only occurs in the Hiph'il, and its meaning is to treat lightly - i.e. to 
disregard. The syntactical form, Nb followed by the infinitive construct with 
prepositioned b has the special meaning, peculiarly apposite here, it is not 
possible to (Ges. 

Note that whether 'V is regarded as symbolising a city or state, or simply a 
man, it is correct to write "its" rather than "his". 

27a. iDi’Kbi inni 

Literally My bowels boil etc. This is not idiomatic English. 

28. -yiDK bnpn ^nop non Kbn ’PDbn up 

For the multiple significance of "iip see pp. 301f and 309f. n.l6. non is a very 
rare poetic word for the sun or the heat of it (Isa 24:23, 30:26,26, Song 6:10, 
Ps 19:7). It is probable that the same word, mispointed, is in the preceding 
chapter, 29:6 (v.s.). Stich b seems to be a re-play of parts of verse 20. 

29. Cf. Ps 102:7. See also note to 19:20. 

30. See p. 130f. 

Chapter 31 

lb. nbra'bu puns nm 

The translation follows a small minority in accepting the suggestion of G. 
Jeshurun (JSOR 12, 1928, 153f) that The Virgin is Anath = Ishtar. The next 
two verses provide reason for this. Against this view is the fact that Ben Sira 
(c. 170 B.C.E.) effectively quoted this line as punn'bs nbinnn (9:5) [G]. But this 
was sage advice, not a commandment whose transgression would be a serious 
sin. Jeremiah inveighed against the worship of Ishtar (7:18, 44:17, etc.). 

2. ?DunDD ucj broo mbK pbn nm 
The first observation of this verse must be that the introductory waw rules 
out the possibility (see NEB, etc.) that v.l is out of place. This cannot be the 
opening verse of the chapter. 

The answer to the question asked in the verse would have been as obvious to 
its contemporary readers as "Who rules the waves and who never shall be 
slaves?" would have been to a 1920 English readership, or "whose flag was still 
flying?" to an American, bnn np:?^ ur mn' pbn u Deut 32:9. See also 17:5 
and note thereto, p. 280f. 

This sentiment is, of course, irrelevant to the observation of virgins, but very 
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much pertinent to the question of whom the people of Judah worshipped. 
God is entitled to the undivided worship of His people; this is, as it were, the 
interest on His inheritance. 

The common understanding of the verse regards it as what a man will receive 
from God if he transgresses the commandments - the trouble specified in the 
next verse, but this would be an unprecedentedly cynical use of the word nbn], 
inheritance. Besides this, the use of these terms to mean inheritance from rather 
than o/has only Ps 127:3, mn' nbn] n]n, to support it, 

3. jis "i-K-Kbri 

"I'K and "ID] are non-specific disasters. "iD] occurs only once elsewhere in the 
Bible, in Obadiah 12 where it summarises the fall of Judah; TK is discussed 
under Lexicographical Anomalies in Chap. 3.DC. Its essential sense is retribu¬ 
tion. 

bli? is unspecified injustice or unrighteousness, while is wickedness, very 
often consisting of idolatry. It seems that all four of these terms are too strong 
for the peccadillo of looking intently at a virgin. 

4. The word for "count” in this v. is the Qal "iDO’. Compare with 38:37, 
where the verb is Pi'el and has a different meaning. 

8. bDK’ "inKi nriTK 

- that which goes forth from me. The suffix is no possessive, but a true 
ablative. This word referred to descendants in 5:25, 21:8 and 27:14, and has 
the same meaning here. "Produce" is chosen by some because of the reference 
to sowing in the first stich, but this sowing is metaphorical. 

11. Job's repudiation of adultery contains the almost humorous 
grammatical conundrum □■’b'bD jil? S'm riQT sin ’’D. 

The Masoretes have found no recourse but to exchange the two pronouns to 
achieve agreement of gender. G ingeniously suggests the Kin refers to this acx 
understood, and K'n to not. But in Hebrew the feminine form is more often 
used than the masculine for the unexpressed subject (cf. riKT in 12:9), and to 
make nni, a non-specific word for sin, the subject of □’’b'bD ]U? is to discard the 
anchor of the Deuteronomic laws which specify both adultery and the 
worship of the heavenly bodies, the two sins described here as (□)''b''bD ]U?, as 
deserving of the death penalty. I suggest therefore that what is to be 
understood by K'n and Kin is the male and female partners in the adulterous 
act - For he (who so acts has done) vileness, and she a capital offence. This is 
another example of the figure of speech which I have called partitive gender. 

12. wnton 'DKiDH bDDi bDKH jinDK^ni? K^n m 'd 

Most seek to amend to bums, although this requires not only the 
change of to D, but also from shin to sin. The image may be slightly more 
complicated. Abaddon is underground, and a fire which burns all the way to 
it will certainly affect roots. Destroy the roots of all my increase as a complex 
quasi-agricultural image should be entertained. 

18. Boasts of Job's care of the fatherless, the Din’. 
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The transitive ']‘:’‘T3 can mean only He brought me up . and the full expression 
in stich a is From my youth he brought me up like a father. It being beyond 
contest that the orphan did not rear Job, it seems equally obvious that not 
Job, but the orphan, the □'IH'* of the preceding line, is speaking here. Thus the 
introductory 'D must be allowed to bear the whole burden of He would avow: 
(cf. 27:3, and 33:13). Revocalization to the Pi'el conjugation seems justified. 
The second line of the verse, which is broadly parallel to the first, has 
contributed a great deal to the habit of choosing an illiterate translation for 
the first line, and the assumption of a preposterous he grew up to me for 
What this second line says is: And from my mother's womb I cared for her. 
Now whatever allowance we make for hyperbole in the expression from my 
mother's womb, we shall not be able to accept that anyone should boast of 
looking after orphans from his first day on earth. The logic of the relationship 
being declared here - that between the rich and powerful landowner and the 
destitute orphan - requires that the former care for the latter from the day of 
the latter's birth, as in the first stich there was care from my youth. For this 
to be so, there have to be two speakers in this line, the orphan saying From 
my mother's womb^ and Job, I cared for her. This is not impossible to 
accommodate. It is necessary to read the verse as a mix of direct and indirect 
speech, as in the translation. 

The very good reason why this is not all placed in direct speech is that he 
cared for me does not reveal the sex of the orphan as does I cared for her, a 
peculiarity of language shared by Hebrew and English. 

An interesting alternative is provided by Berechiah who sees the He . which 
is the subject of as God, Who saw to Job's upbringing "like a father". 
He has no such helpful suggestion for the second stich. A further example of 
"partitive gender". 

23. msEJm tk ins 

For see Chap. 3.DC. The o of iriKtdn is sometimes rendered by reason of. 

28a. jiu Ki.Tm 

c: links the verse to v.9 which in v.ll is described as ]ir. These are the 

two crimes considered in Deuteronomy as worthy of the death penalty - 
worship of heavenly bodies (17:3-5) and adultery (22:22). This seems to justify 
the translation. In this verse the genders agree. 

29a & 29b. Verses reconstructed from fragments discovered in QT. 

31. Surely the men of my tent said: Titunn 

This verse has been dealt with in quite extraordinary ways. G has taken the 
surely («*:>-□«) and turned it upside down to give a question expecting the 
answer "Never!" - Did they ever say ^ If only we had our foe's fleshy we could 
never gorge ourselves enough!' This is quite beyond the pale. 

JPS has VCAoo can find one that hath not been satisfied with his meatf\ NJPSV 
puts the whole verse in brackets and has Job's men saying We would consume 
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his flesh insatiably! H follows G in misreading k'p-DK to achieve Did..ever say 
"May we never be sated with his flesh "f The ever-sober D has If the people of my 
tent were not obliged to say: "Where would there be one who has not been 
satisfied with his fleshf"! •, and emphasises that this is the flesh of the cattle of 
the host, not his flesh. D&G, Moffatt and Hartley have much the same as D 
but more compactly. NEB, characteristically disdaining the Hebrew 
altogether, produces Have the men of my household never said, "Let none of us 
speak ill of him!". T-S, for once unoriginal, has almost the same as AV - Oh 
that we had of his flesh! We cannot be satisfied. Astoundingly LXX, rejecting all 
this cannabalistic nonsense, turns the whole thing into a nymphomaniac orgy: 
And if too my handmaids have often said: Oh that we might be satisfied with 
his flesh: 

The first principle which must be observed in translating this verse is that 
]n'’"'D is always an idiom expressing a wish. Any version which does not have 
the men of my tent expressing such a wish is wrong. Similarly where 

it does not mean if not or unless , is also an idiom and strongly assertive. 
What the men of Job's tent say, therefore must be something good, for there 
is no doubt that Job is defending his character and conduct throughout this 
chapter. With these constraints, how is the verse to be understood? 

The word iJDCJ, while it may simply mean satisfied , can also mean over-satis¬ 
fied - fed up with, weary of something, as in the immortal verse of Isaiah 
1:11, / am fed up with bumt-offerings of rams etc., but also in Job 7:4, in 
several of Hezekiah's proverbs, and in Lamentations, some later Psalms, and 
Habbakuk; also probably Job 19:22, q.v. 

The expression nczJDO - apparently surfeited with his flesh can very properly 
mean weary of his life - i.e. as is said in English of the burden of the flesh. 
Now instead of all the gluttonous, cannabalistic, sexual and homosexual 
images which have been tried out on this poor verse, we can find in it the 
very simple and pious wish: 


May it be that he has not wearied of his life! 


The rationale is that anyone who set himself up in enmity to Job at the time 
when he was God's favourite, under His protection, was risking the divine 
wrath, effectively committing suicide. Hence the wish is benign, forgiving and 
appropriate. The "he" of this verse is the 'KTO of v.29, he that hated me. The 
verbal form is ambiguous, either 3rd. masc. sing. perf. Niph'al, or 1st 
masc. pi. imperf. Qal, and as can be seen above, different authorities take 
different views. 

33. 'nnn 'ucs dikd 
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As this is exactly what Adam did (Gen 3:8 - and the man and his wife hid 
themselves from the presence of the Lord God amongst the trees of the garden)^ 
there is no reason to have truck with such awkward expressions as after the 
manner of men to explain D“i«r». They originate with Vg» but T has Adam. 
LXX omits the word mKr*. 

■*3113 is usually considered to be in my bosom^ but its hypothetical derivation 
from an almost unknown word for 'to love' (only Deut 33,3), is more 
than speculative. The context is better served by regarding the word as the 
infinitive construct 3in = 3n, of n^n, another word for hiding, used in Jer 
49:10 for exactly this situation - Edom hiding from the wrath of God. 

35. 'in in 

There is merit in mistranslation when it gives rise to felicities like Man is bom 
to trouble as the sparks fly upwards^ I know that my Redeemer liveth, or Would 
that mine adversary had written a book! This last is the AV of Job 31: 35c, and 
strangely has been achieved by the opposite error to that which gave rise to 
I know that my Redeemer liveth treating a sentence as though it were governed 
by ]n'’")D when it manifestly is not. Verse 35 is part of the three-verse 
conclusion to Job's oath of clearance (which is over-run by three more verses 
of avowal of innocence). The Hebrew is: 

DPD iDOi '10 'in in !'b roe? 'b"in' 'd 

'b nnor i]1]i;k mm 'DD0"biJ 

IJDipN 1':] IDD in'3K 'liJli ISOD 

Modern scholars are all but unanimous in their understanding of these verses. 
Job wishes that his Accuser ('3'i 0 'k) would put his accusations in writing. He 
would then display them to the world with pride, 'in in these versions is 
rendered either as my signature, or my writ - Job's testimony to which he 
seeks a reply. This all seems over-subtle. Who would display his indictment 
with pride to the world? - like a garland around his shoulder and a crown on 
his head? 

'3'i D'K is indeed surely my accuser - a counsel for the prosecution or an 
informer. As G states the phrase means an opponent in a law suit. But the 
word in means a mark of innocence, of exemption from punishment - see 
Ezek 9, the only other authentic source for the word, where in a vision the 
prophet is told in n'lnn - mark a mark - on the foreheads of all who have 
deplored the abominations of Jerusalem. Only these were then spared. Such 
a mark must be displayed, so that the Angel of Death as he flies through the 
land, may recognize those to be spared and passover them. 

When Job cries !'in ]n Behold my sign!, he is referring to the foregoing oaths 
of innocence which he believes, or wishes to believe, will serve as a protective 
talisman against divine wrath. He is asserting his faith in the efficacy of the 
oaths he has just delivered. 

Let the Almighty answer me! This '33U' is to be understood in much the same 
sense as the 13313S in 9:14,15 - respond to a legal charge. As Job's oath is to be 
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regarded as proof of his innocence, so it becomes an accusation against God 
and requires His response. Now, as the waw implies, the next phrase, ’T“i 
□DD “isoi, is also governed, not by Grant me..., but by Let the Almighty 
answer... I.e., Let Him answer both me and the writings of my accuser, my 
indictment. Up to this point there is only scant evidence that Job has 
imagined any accuser other than God Himself, but he can hardly be asking 
God to respond to His own accusations. Also the phrase ’□'’“i sits very 
oddly as a reference to God Who is not a man, as I am (9:32). 

There is, however, in 27:7, one prior suggestion of a third-party accuser. Let 
my enemy be as the wicked, and he who rises against me as the unjust. There Job 
wished the fate of the wicked on this third party, who may be Eliphaz (and 
his friends), but may also be an unknown informant who. Job suspects, has 
poisoned his reputation in God's eyes - that is. Job may have penetrated 
something of the Satanic plot of the Prologue. 

However this may be, having delivered his oath of innocence, Job expresses 
the desperate wish that it shall have reached the ears of God, and that God 
will now feel obliged to respond to it by accepting his innocence, and then 
to respond to the list of charges against him - the DDD “ISO of line c - as his 
defender. Again we refer to 17:3, "|DJJ W no'tu where Job sought to make 
an ally of God in his struggle to vindicate himself. 

What Job will twine around his shoulder and set as a crown on his head is 
thus not the indictment of his foe but his own testimony, the in upon which 
he is relying to win God to his side, Chap, 31 in its entirety. With this 
talisman on display, before the eyes of God all the time, he will approach 
God like a prince and give Him account (“isdd) of all his deeds. 



VI 

Footnotes to Chapters 32-37, Elihu 


Chapter 32 

2, Elihu's name translates "He is my God, the son of God Bless the 
Scornful, of the family of Haughty". 

3. □''n‘PKD itDS] literally his justifying himself more than God. Cf. 4:17. 

8. □J'nn ntD N'n"nn 

The nn in man is the breath of life granted by God, which He may withdraw 
as He wills. See 33:4, b^'nn and ntD noc?], and 34:14, inmi inn. cjijk is singular, 
for the breath is individual to each man, but where it is God's in stich b man 
becomes a plural suffix, for God's spirit informs them all. 

14. This V. is relevant to the interpretation of 34:36 and 37:19. 

18,19. Further pit-wit. Note (ad 13:28) the correct Hebrew word for 

wine-skin, New wine-skins are elastic, and when opened, spout forth 
vigorously. From old wine-skins there is only the flow occasioned by the 
force of gravity. 

Chapter 33 

3. Again an example of the form a, b and c. See 5:15. 

6. lono ']K-]n 

For JQD, cf. 30:18. For clay, see 10:9 sriDT and 4:19 inn“'nn 

7. Inspired by 9:34 and 13:21. 

11. Authenticates the sometimes contested “lo of 13:27. 

13. n::?’ sb vaTbD o mnn vbs utid 

The construction here, with the word 'D bearing the whole burden of 
introducing a direct speech quotation (no-one but Job could say this), is 
important mainly in helping to authenticate the version of 31:18 given. See 
also 27:3. 

15. 2 DOD 'bi? mmjnn n'tD3K‘bu noiin ba33 nb'b ]VTn mbnn 

Stich b is the same as 4:13b, and the whole verse is a reference to 7:14. Elihu 
is explaining to Job his experiences and symptoms. See next note. 

16. nnn" D"ionm ]tn nb:' tn 

cnn\ seals, does not make sense here, though many valiant attempts have been 
made. It is, however, probable, from the resemblance between v.l5 and 7:14, 
that the word is misvocalized and is to be read as the Pi'el of nnn as in that 
verse. So LXX. 

17. Pride = m3; see 20:25, and p. 287. 

20. The same idea is in Ps. 107:18. 
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22. D'mn*? in^m nnw*? nipm 

There is no reason to read more into nno than "the grave" or "the Under¬ 
world". DTinn as executioners, or Angels of Death, is doctrinally too innovati¬ 
ve. Hence I treat it as singular in sense. 

23,24. See pp. 295-299. 

26,27. dd’t ni?nn3 v}3 ktt ^r\v^ 

'*7 'D’liJn iwn ’HNCDn ms’i “iw' 

The main problem with these verses is that of sorting out the referents. The 
first stich certainly has the man as the subject of appealy and almost certainly 
God as the subject of accept^ for these are characteristic actions. Who sees 
whose face with joy is more questionable, and most consider that the man 
sees God’s. However this verse is about penitence which is alleged to cause 
God to rejoice, while the penitent may be expected to be more sober in his 
reactions. Nor does any man (other than Moses) see God's face. Also, as the 
subject of stich c is undoubtedly God, the continuity is better maintained by 
making the assumption that God sees man's face with joy. 

has the natural meaning More upright than meUy (the strangely 
vocalized nti)'' is probably a defective spelling of the infinitive absolute) which 
again is applicable to God only, while it must be the man who declares that 
he has sinned, and equally surely it is God who did not requite him. A 
deviant version of the last sentence is it did not profit me. 

The suggestion that itD' somehow = he will sing (attributed by H to Michel) 
is unsound both lexically and as to sense; he cannot both sing and say the 
same words (unless we allow the importation of prohibition-style gangster 
slang). Nonetheless, it is impossible not to be uneasy about the translation. 

Chapter 34 

2. There is surely this element of sarcasm in the use of the word D'nDn 
as a form of address. The word is echoed in verse 34 to follow. 

3. As in 12:11 (see p.lOl) this challenge is followed by the presentation 
of a quotation, and then by comment on the quotation - the testing of the 
words. 

4. Dio-no nri] oswo 

This is very much verse 3 in other words. The word CDSCjQ as judgement in the 
sense of discernment recurs in v.6, but in the different sense of the outcome 
of a trial in v.5. This is a rare example of translatable word-play. 

6. rcjs "^2 uim itdn 

A very difficult verse. As Elihu has stated he is going to exercise his judgement, 
'•ODdQ’br is surely his own statement which is to introduce that judgement. “ITDK, 
I Hey must somehow be made to apply to Job. This '7" lies (i.e. the "I" of v.5) is 
a possibility, but the version given reads more naturally. The second stich also 
is obscure and seems to employ the words in unfamiliar ways. 
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9. Refers to 21:22-26. 

12a, djqs'pjs 

Some special form of emphasis is required to do justice to 
18. 'pcb “iQ«n 

The vocalization of “losn with the interrogative and infinitive construct is 
quite irregular and invites the assumption of corruption. While many read this 
as a question Can one say to a King (i,e. God) ^Scumf} etc., the alternative in 
the text (LXX, Vg, P, etc.) is more plausible. In the light of the whole of 
Elihu's speech, and especially the examples in Chap. 36, we may tentatively 
identify the king here as Ahab (Naboth's vineyard), and the prince as David 
(Bathsheba). 

20. T3 Kb T3K iTD'T uv TO;' nb'b m:im imo' u“i; 

The first stich is apparently based on 21:13 (inn' biNC? r;“i3) and 27:20 ( nb'b 
inn;; nsio). nr in stich b is unexpected and cannot be translated as one would 
D'DjK. This is very much a collective word rather than a plural. For a similar 
expression, see 36:20. 

T3K which emerges as the subject of this prediction, is also in 24:22 where Job 
places the destruction of to the past credit of God. Elsewhere T3 k 

ranges in meaning from the mighty men of Judah (Lam 1:15) through various 
enemies, to the king of Assyria (Isa 10:13). As here seem a natural target 
for God, and to embrace strength and arrogance. T3 sb is not, I think not hy 
hand. Cf. Isa 10:13, "i' nD3 'n'tUU By the strength of my hand 1 did it as the 
specification of the arrogance of one particular “i'3N. The expression is closely 
similar to 4:21b - noDra Kbi imo' - They die - and not in wisdom. The similarity 
is evidence of common authorship. 

23. Here QDDQ again as in v.5. nr is a noun meaning a recurrence. There 
is no need to amend to mro (Reiske). 

24. Responding to Job's insistence on a trial. 

25b. iKDTi nb'b “[sn 

Cf. nb'b niiin of v.20. 

26-30. These important verses are discussed at length on pp. 153-156. 
28b, Refuting Job in 24:12c. 

29. Cf. 21:31b (q.v.). Further evidence of common authorship. 

36. n^cjrrbr nii;—ir n'K ]nT 

I do not think there is a more stark example of the propensity for the 
professional Biblical scholar from generation to generation to commit 
mayhem on the Hebrew text than this one. I find no scholar in four centuries 
who does not reject the absolutely unquestionable translation of the first word 
of this verse - My father = Sire! in favour of a piece of spurious scholarship 
which would put a schoolboy to shame in any other field. '3K as much means 
"my father" in English as "my father" means '3K in Hebrew. There is no 
latitude at all, not a second of a degree, for any other reading. The rewriting 
of this word to mean would thatl is equivalent to a claim to the rights of 
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co-authorship of the book! Astoundingly, Rashi looks both ways, accepting 
My Father! and Would that^ with the latter based on (Ecc 12:5). 

In every translation into English, Elihu is credited with the savage sentence 
Would that Job were tried to the end, for answers which befit sinful men or its 
equivalent. The sentiment should strike the reader with a profound shock, 
and not only because it is incompatible with Elihu's avowed intention to seek 
Job's salvation rather than his destruction. The downfall of Job has been 
taken, almost since it was written, as the archetype of the human trial by 
God. The sufferings and sorrows of Job are treated in literature and speech 
as the ultimate that men can be called upon to endure at the hands of fate or 
God. And now here comes young Elihu praying that Job be tried to the limit! 
Not only is the malice of such a prayer almost beyond belief, but there is no 
possible content for it. Only his life you shall spare was God's instruction to 
the Satan, which is surely to confess that the author, the Satan, and God, 
could devise no greater trial than that which had already been visited upon 
Job when Elihu was supposed to make this awful petition. Rowley refers to 
"the hardness of Elihu's vain spirit", but most authors accept it without 
comment. 

In this "translation", it is noteworthy that would that!, which is commonly 
expressed in Job (11 times) by and which in Biblical Hebrew may also 
be (^^)^‘^, is the rendition of the single very common word ''3K. Nowhere else 
in the Bible, nor for that matter in any written Hebrew, or in any written 
cognate language, do we encounter this word as a part of a verb. As 
Berechiah, with less sense of outrage than I, wrote Some say that ’JAf is from 
the root nJHy but this is as impossible as to form vj from the root njjy etc. 
Nowadays we see the suggestion made that is 1st person imperfect of the 
(imaginary Hebrew) verb ''■*3 to entreat. 

See also pp. 43f. 

Chapter 35 

2, Elihu resumes addressing Job, but continues to employ the leitmotif 

6. nKon"DK 

An unquestionable example of the unintroduced quotation, 7:20a: no TiKOn 

?DiKn 'p buss 

7. The perfect reply. 

8. This statement is a landmark in the development of thought. It is 
fascinating to observe how this understanding of the valid foundation of ethics 
arises logically from Job's earlier and to some extent self-serving question to 
God. Students who are convinced that there is nothing new in the speeches 
of Elihu would do well to consider this verse. 
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10, ?n‘7'‘7n nnnT ]n: ■’cu h'k nns'K*?! 

The singular here, while it might be taken as revealing a more logical attitude 
to number than English, which would normally have written "But they never 
said" (G), in fact denotes Job, as the implications of verse 11 below reveal. 
The expression nnnT ]n] is of uncanny beauty, and perhaps relates (as G 
suggests) to the incomparable 38:7. I suggest it firstly refers to poetic 
inspiration and secondly is an antidote to 7:13,14, referring to terrifying 
dreams. 

11. D'ncjn cjiUDi ijabo 

A reference to 12:7 

D'Dcjn inm nnnn^ KrbKC) 

Job has appealed to the beasts and the fowl to teach the comforters the truth 
about the events. Elihu tells him that God is a better teacher, and his failure 
to appeal to Him is why he has received no relief. 

14. Referring to 23:8,9 and 16:19. 

lb bbinn as You are waiting for Him would be the only example of the Pol'el 
verb with this meaning (cf. Qal in Mic 1:12). The translation reflects a belief 
that some variant of the usual "bring forth" is more satisfactory (also in 
Micah). 

15. iKn 033 UT KbT 13K ip3 nnui 

For the significance of nniJT here, see pp. 33 & 265. is presumably i)03. 
Elihu has become somewhat incoherent, and it is difficult to be sure of what 
he is saying. The first stich depends upon 21:17, and the second upon the 
correct interpretation of 24:13ff. 

Chapter 36 

2. □"bo mbsb niJ"'3 iinsT tut 'b —ihd 

Stich a. is a paraphrase of 15:17a, and provides evidence both of the common 
authorship of the Elihu portion of the book and the Dialogue, but also, as it 
is the opening of a new chapter, of the division of Chapter 15 into two 
distinct sections, belonging to the two cycles of speeches (see p. 253). 

3. pi:i"]ns 'bu3bT pininb 

pTnnnb may be temporal or geographical, but there is little geographical in 
what follows. The examples which Elihu presents in this chapter are Biblical, 
and all from Genesis and Exodus, the earliest periods known at the time of 
writing. 

Ascribing righteousness to God is the theme of Elihu's entire contribution. 
5a. OKT'Kb'i T33 

The understood object of OKD'* is in 8:20, DirOKT Kb bK"]n, "the innocent". This 
is the version of LXX. See also 42:6 for the absolute use of this verb. 

7-12. The story of Joseph and the butler and the baker is recognizable 
in this example. Again Elihu is seeking to refute the imputation of indifferen- 
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ce in God's treatment of the D'Dl in 21:22-26. Note in v.22 below that the 
conclusion drawn is that there is no teacher like Him - a direct reply to Job's 
assertion that God does not teach lessons in this regard. 

9b. o Dn'i?0DT 

The hithpa'el of found elsewhere only in 15:25 and (of God) Isaiah 42:13. 
9 & 10. By means of dreams, as the baker and butler. 

11. The butler and Joseph. 

12. The baker. 

13. D"iOK 'D 

here is the same as in v. 16 below. In stich b ’intD'’ means they cry to God 
for help, see 35:9,10. 

14b. D'tDipn nn'm 

2 in the same sense as in 24:13, among the rebels. Any translation of 

□'Dip here will be a guess. 

15. mm bn v:v2 I'bn' 

A figure similar to Isaiah 63:9, In all their affliction (aniii) He was afflicted. In 
the variations on the words i:i, j'nb and '']r, the parallel in Isaiah 30:20, Dnb 
ynb D'DT i:i is also important. 

16. ]Di Kbo “[]nbD nmi n'nnn p^mb ^ni i}i-'3D “[n'on e]«T 

Most (not B) do not consider anger for Presumably it is the word-order 
which leads to this avoidance of the most relevant reading, but there are 
ambiguities in i:i"'*D'’D p]i^, and in the light of v.l8a it is important to present 
the preposition immediately after the verb. It is difficult to make appropriate 
sense of the verse with God as the subject of “[n'on. 

The place to which Job has been tempted throughout the Book of Job is 
Sheol, appropriately described as □ni the broad place, n'nnn whose depths (fern, 
as a constructio ad sensum), are p:iiD"Kb without form. 

Stich c is strange, but no other interpretation seems better. 

17. iDon' oDDm pi n^bn i?Di"]'n 

Altogether a strange verse, but apparently an accusation that Job is too 
preoccupied with the desire to see the wicked get their deserts, perhaps a 
reaction to 21:17,18. There is an ambiguity in the verse, however, for the true 
reading of stich b is surely They grasp at law and judgement, as though a 
comment on Job's insistence on a trial. But the two stichoi only fit to each 
other if we read Judgement and law as the joint subjects iDon' of rather than 
its objects. 

18. “in'‘b« 1SD psDn “|n'0'"]s lon^'D 

Another worthy candidate for the choice of the most difficult verse in the 
book. IDIT'D is the phrase which introduced Job's warning to the comforters 
that anger, or spite was a crime punishable by the sword (19:29). It may be 
here that Elihu is invoking this warning with a truncated quotation. 
Otherwise it is impossible to decipher the phrase, and the assumption must 
be made that the phrase "Beware of" is to be supplied. 
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non is feminine, and technically disqualified as the subject of However 
the verb is the same as that in 16a so that the same subject (“]«), which is 
masculine and also more or less identical in meaning with non, may be 
assumed and the word "it" employed ambiguously to signify it. -2 n'O'* 
(instigate against) has a quite different meaning from -D n-O’' (seduce from), so 
that the ambiguity of subject is lost in translation. 

Stich a warns Job not to allow his resentment of the immunity from 
punishment of the wicked to cause him to resent his own admonitory 
chastisement, while stich b adjures him to accept even the enormity of his 
losses without revolt. 

The interrogative here requires us to understand shall} rather than will}, with 
no little residue of sense from ]D in the preceding verse. The subject of "inu’’ 
is God; its direct object is “jncj which, see 30:24, and perhaps also Isa 22:5, 
means a cry (for help), and never wealth**". This should not be in doubt in 
view of verse 13 above - Dios "D inc?' s*:? - They will not cry for help though He 
confine them. The indirect object is “iiin Stich b means nothing more than 
and wholehearted. It is vital that God should accept the repentance that Job 
is being asked to offer Him. If Job is still full of anger or distracted by 
secondary considerations, this will not happen. The verse has not been 
correctly understood. 

**■ The word nc) here and in 30:24 presents unpalatable alternatives. In the verb 
no, to cry for help, the waw is consonantal, not vocalic as in the putative 
noun, and nbirAJir are precedents for such a transformation. For 

wealth as the meaning, we must assume the elision of the initial' of the root, 
which I believe is impossible (cf. in 40:20). 

20. GTinn mbrb nb'bn 

The first stich is a reaction to 17:11,12, where Job's reflection on his 
impending death changed night into day. with an apparently very 
undesirable object is in 5:5 also (q.v.). This use of mbr‘7 to go up in the sense 
of to perish is implicit in the simile of 5:26, and also in the gloriously obscure 
final verse of this chapter. Cf. Isa 5:24 and esp. Ps 102:25. 

In stich b we again see the journey to the world of the dead with no 
preposition. The use of the word nations, or peoples would be very 
puzzling were we not convinced that Job represents another such nation or 
people. The nations referred to are presumably the Jebusites, Canaanites, 
Hittites, Amorites etc., and Job is being enjoined not to allow his people to 
follow them into the no-place to which history has consigned them. 

21. A summary of w. 15-20. 

22. Riposte to 21:22ff. 

27. iiK*? "icn ipr rir o 

This is introduced as an illustration of the vast age of God. The word ns is 
unique to this verse and Gen 2:6, where it refers to the very first rain after 
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the Creation of the Earth, 

28. iGrT D^pnO —m 

is usually understood as to trickle, but when Isaiah (45:8) calls on the 
heavens to rain down righteousness, using the two verbs of this verse, he 
certainly does not mean any niggardly shower. Together with v.29, this refers 
to the Great Flood. The 3“i are the multitude which perished. 

30. noD D-n vbi; 

The Light, which puts an end to the storm, is surely the rainbow of Gen 9:13 
(LXX), while the puzzling expression □’’n is not the sea-bed which is 
worse than meaningless in partnership with He covers. It is the source of the 
sea - the holes in the sky through which the upper sea pours down in rain 
upon the earth. Cf. Gen 8:2, The fountains also of the deepy and the windows 
of heaven were stopped^ and the rain from heaven was restrained. (See also Gen 
1:7). 

31. The first stich decisively identifies the previous section as a 
description of the Flood. 

32. n’br 

r'JDO as in Isa 59:16, one who acts as agent for the Lord. 

33. p]k n]pn tt 

A conundrum with almost as many solutions as aspirants. Taken here as 
referring to the lowing of cattle (nDpo) on being led to the altar for sacrifice 
(n‘7ir). Meant as a reproach to Job for showing less fortitude and respect for 
God than even dumb animals. The sense crucially depends upon the meaning 
assigned to in. The alternative to His friend is His thunder. 

It is because of the following verses 37:1,2 which use the word DNlb - at this 
- in reference to thunder, that the possibility that this verse refers to the 
thunder which follows lightning cannot be dismissed despite the unmistakable 
meaning, cattle^ of the following word in the MT. So a real alternative must 
be: 


His thunder tells of it, 
Acquiring fury as it dies away. 


Chapter 37 

4. ibip rncj'-'iD DDpu’ odt 

□Dpr’ Kbi is more or less impenetrable. The verb in MT is Pi'el, but Vg 
translates it as passive - non investigabitur. With the suffixed n this does not 
seem a possible solution, but the device of an impersonal subject seems to be 
the closest we can come to the intention of the text. 
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6a. IDS' 'D 

The only authority for fall (to earth) for sin is the equally hapax Arabian 
word whose meaning may be either set or rise (of a star or constellation 
[Koran 53:1]). This is very unconvincing. With ps as a direct object, it seems 
preferable to assume a meaning which accords with both context and Hebrew 
grammatical usage. 

6b. iTi; nnon nc?;! noo 

With apparently four consecutive words for rain, this sentence resembles 
nothing so much as Shakespeare's rather silly "When first your eye I eyed"! 
The apparent dynamic of the verse yields And shower of rain and shower of 
rains of His strength. Adding the word "to" to this just allows it to make some 
sort of sense, but there are several considerations which induce me to believe, 
much against my will, that the line should be repoinled altogether. 

One is that, except for here, there is no sign of a plural for "laD, while DCJ), the 
alternative word for rain comes in the plural seven limes in the Bible. Each 
word in all its forms is found 36 times. This discrepancy provides a probabili¬ 
ty more than 100 to one that "ion, a true collective, cannot be made plural. If 
it could, the plural is more likely to be nttD than nnoD. Another, that the 
phrase “lOD Ud: - "shower of rain" does not occur elsewhere in the Bible, but 
does (Zach 10:1). Also that ITU nnoD as His showers of strength is most 
unconvincing. Then that the sentence unless supplied with a verb lacks sense 
and coherence. H e.g. solves this problem by making this entire line the 
subject of mnn" in v.7. 

The assumptions made are that is the Qal imperative of the verb, and that 
m“ian is the plural of moo, "guard", as frequently in Jeremiah. See the word 
in its alternative sense in Job 16:12. 

7. inEjrn nrib mnn' nis’bD'Tn 

CTiH does not mean to seal up in the sense of imprisoning or confining. With 
it has every appearance of referring to a compact. The term □“is“bD must 
be read as what it says - all mankind. The reference then is again to the 
aftermath of the Flood, As for Me, beholdy I establish My covenant with yoUy and 
with your seed after you (Gen 9:9). 

9. n“ip cmom hdid sinn "nnn"]n 

There have been innumerable speculations as to what might be "iinn from 
which the whirlwind comes. More likely is that it refers to the dens in which 
the wild animals are cowering. Similarly with Dmn, literally the scatterers. The 
idea that this means the winds again depends on a hapax Arabic word from 
the Koran (51:1) [D]. The attempts to translate these two words to indicate 
the sources of storm and cold have not been profitable, despite the convincing 
association of "comes" and "from". There is no constellation known as The 
Chamber, nor any m. pi. (cf. m“iTD, 38:32). This and the conventional 
reading of 37:6a (v.s.) are of the type of target at which Pusey was aiming (v. 
p.29f). 
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10. An image derived from far away from the Middle East. Here we 
may understand the second sense of pimn‘;> (36:3). 

11. QT translates tiik here as His fire. 

17. cmn oponn □^nn 

top{:;n as vocalized is the construct form of the infinitive construct of the 
Hiph’il verb. Strictly the genitive, is the subject, yielding, In the South 
land’s showing quietness (causative) or as given in the translation (intensive). 
□niD (cf. m‘:>s and □’onno nc [31:2] and more certainly 
[31:28]) does not necessarily mean the Land from the South, cm as South 
wind is a large, unsupported and misdirected assumption. The hot wind in the 
Middle East is the East wind, not the South. This is not a conceivable error 
for an inhabitant to make! The South Land is the Negev of Judah. 

18. p^iin 'SHD D'pTn D'pnc?*:’ w ^pnn 

Although w. 15 and 16 have been interrogative, there is no sound reason to 
assume that this verse is also a question in its own right. It is essential to find 
for the verse, in the context which surrounds it, a plausible and logical reason. 
That Elihu should follow his question whether Job knows anything about the 
mechanism of storms with a strange remark about his clothing and the 
sirocco, as is usually understood, and then ask him if he shared in the 
hammering out of the heavens, is not plausible or logical. 

Do you who, warm clad in the calm of the South Land, hammer things out with 
Him under brazen skies, know anything about clouds and thunderstorms^ This 
seems the thrust of the passage, relying on the heat, and cloudlessness of the 
sky of the South Land to justify a serious doubt as to whether Job knows 
anything at all about the vagaries of weather as they affect other climes. It 
reveals the full significance of *:>rTT in v.l6. The Negev of Judah, referred to 
picturesquely by the Beduin as the anvil of the sun often sees no cloud from 
one year to the next. (Cf. the Egyptian conceit of rain in foreign lands as a 
"Nile in the sky"). 

The known meaning of l?p"i, actually to hammer out as a metal, is inapplica¬ 
ble, but what Job used to do lor - with God - was to call upon Him and He 
answered him (12:4). A plausible extension of the meaning of the word is to 
discuss - to hammer out an argument, to debate (this is one of OED's 
definitions of hammer). What Job has been doing in the book is to go at it 
hammer and tongs with God, and this may be the intention of this unique 
verb. 

□’pncb is usually taken as the object of the verb, though the ^ as introducing 
the object after the verb is otherwise unknown in Job except with the 
pronoun "him" (9:11, 19:28), and perhaps "me" (19:3). These examples, 
necessitated by the absence of the nota accusativa ns, cannot be used as 
precedents to justify this Aramaism. The absence of the vowel denoting the 
definite article beneath the also weighs against the usual reading Did you 
with Him spread out the skies. 
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Gordis defies the common view with the claim that the verb is a denomina¬ 
tive formation from firmament, and so translates - though it is a long 
leap - Can you fly with Him to the heavensf. He claims this as the meaning of 
the verb in modern Hebrew, but in fact it is used in this way mainly 
figuratively, in the sense of fantasizing. But this latter is ruled out by the 
descriptive specification of the heavens to which he "soars". NJPSV copies G's 
interpretation of the verb, but unaccountably changes "with Him" to "like 
Him", as though God were winged. 

The gravest objection against these, as against the traditional understanding, 
is one of sense. It is not until God Himself speaks that Job has to face 
sarcastic hyperbole of this kind. On Elihu's lips, these impertinent questions 
are simply out of character and out of place. All his questions to Job have 
been reasonable and factual up to now. The question read into this verse by 
all scholars is equivalent to asking Job if he participated as an equal with God 
in the Creation of the heavens. The Companion Bible, which always shows 
good sense, offers the variant reading: Wast thou with Him when He spread out 
the skyfy a slightly less absurd piece of wit, and Knox's rendition of Vg is Was 
It with help of thine God fashioned the heavens 

The fragment in QT, apparently its version of □"pncb U"pin, is intriguing - 
inflate the fog. This is a little like T, stretch out the hazy clouds. (In Celine 
Mangen's translation of the Targum this is followed by the astonishing 
apparent anachronism "so that their appearance will be like a clear wind¬ 
ow-pane"). 

c'pncb as under skies is also debatable, but somewhat reminiscent of God 
walking in the garden Dvn nnb (Gen 3:8). 

19-24 These crucial verses are the subject of Chapter X. 




VII 

Footnotes to Conclusion, 
Chapters 38-42 


Chapter 38 

Chapter 38 in its entirety is discussed in Chapter VIII above. 

1. PnuT'bD “]'0nn nr 

If we accept Elihu as an integral part of the Book of Job, we have to consider 
the possibility that this rebuke is directed, not at Job but at him. On the 
other hand, when Job repeats more or less the same words in 42:3, he 
certainly appears to be accepting the rebuke for himself. That verse, however, 
does not appear in the oldest surviving manuscript of Job, QT, while in LXX 
it is endowed with a wholly different significance. 

3b. 

In 13:22, Job offered God the choice of weapons - Summon and I shall answer^ 
Or I shall speak, and You respond. In this verse God makes His choice, and 
twists the knife of sarcasm in Job with the use of the word ''Jrmn - as though 
Job could make anything known, reveal anything, to God, 

4. The questions which now pour forth from the Lord are not at all 
what Job had in mind when he issued his challenge. Job was concerned to 
establish his innocence and righteousness by replying to questions about his 
conduct - his "steps" and his "way". The Lord affects to consider that virtue 
lies in knowledge and power! 

7. This verse shows how "Eternity is in love with the productions of 
time" (W. Blake, Proverbs of Hell, in The Marriage of Heaven and Hell (1793). 
We are to assume that □"nbs "D are both stars and angels. See 25:3 for 
confirmation. 

8. The persistent legends of the Middle East regarding a rebellious Sea 
and/or sea-monster, whose containment was necessary before Creation could 
be successfully accomplished, are possibly the result of orally transmitted 
memories of the time when the Mediterranean was being filled by a vast 
waterfall through the present straits of Gibraltar, and was seen inexorably to 
rise higher every day, forcing the inhabitants, human and animal, to retreat, 
apparently for ever. 

10a. "pn rbr “idcst See p. 224, n.5. 

11b. “I'b: kqt See p. 224, n.6. 

13-15. Hjon ms]D3 nnsb 

oub inD omn "innD “[snnn 

no"i ur.n c-ns 

This is the last, and by far the most complicated of the examples of the device 
of so-called partitive gender in the book. Note that the two elevated Vs are 
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believed to indicate a conviction on the part of the Masoretes that one of 
these was present in error (pers. comm., the late Rabbi Louis Rabinovitz), In 
the translation, the first has been dropped, and the word read, as in Pr 22:7, 
as "the poor". 

The verses discuss the "place", that is the purpose of the dawn (“inc?n). is 
taken here as in Ruth 3:9 to be a nightcovering, for what the dawn assuredly 
does is to take away the cover of darkness from the earth. The accepted (Four) 
comers of the earth is a difficult and improbable image. 

The verb “IW is enigmatic. While generally understood in the Bible as "shake 
out", this sense is not, in any of the passages where it occurs, really appropri¬ 
ate, and in some of them it is impossible. The accepted version which sees the 
dawn "shaking the wicked" out of the earth is almost ridiculous - an absurdly 
mixed metaphor. The word in all its aspects is discussed in Chap. 3.DC, 
Lexicographical Anomalies. The sense which fits all the contexts is to "strip, 
bare, expose", and this last sense is surely most appropriate here. Reference 
to the exposure of the poor upon the earth would be a direct allusion to 
Chapter 24, w. 7,8 describing the way the poor are condemned to lie all 
night naked to the cold and rain. 

It is verse 14 which exhibits the partition by gender of the poor in the 
preceding verse, with a feminine singular verb in the first stich and a 
masculine plural in the second. The picture in the first of a woman, 
discovered naked by the arrival of dawn, and rolling over and over like a 
cylinder seal to cover her shame, and seeking, as it were, to imprint herself 
into the earth, is exceptionally lively. Again the accepted version, which sees 
the earth "changed like clay under a seal" and its colours "standing out like 
a garment" strains the credulity with its, albeit brilliant, artificiality at every 
point. 

Only in v.l5 do the wicked appear, with another reference to Chapter 24, 
where the wicked are referred to as rebels against the Light. Their "light" is 
darkness (18:6). 

21. The Lord joins in the inelegant free-for-all about age. 

23. We touch a very primitive level of pagan mythology in this verse. 
The suggestion must be that the battle between the Lord and the forces of 
chaos {Leviathari) is to be renewed at some time; that they are indestructable, 
and eternally resurgent. 

30. Cf. 37:10 and note to it on p. 452. 

36-38. Discussed at length in pp. 215-218. 

39-41. There is every reason to believe that these verses, relating to 
the biological world, belong in the next chapter. 

Chapter 39 

Chapter 39 in its entirety is discussed in Chapter VIII above. 
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3. n:n‘:'c:in □n’'‘:'nn n]n‘:>E)n n:i?nDn 
has the sense of splitting or cleavage. Bring forth is inadequately vivid. 
There is no good reason to treat as metonomy for offspring. There is 
nothing indelicate about the latter! The natural association of birth and the 
umbilical cord is sufficient to justify the word. 

5,6. Cf. 24:5. 

13. m'on nobr: 

The translation, which is as close as possible to a word-for-word rendition 
conveys what seems to be the intention here. D’DDTqDD, wing of ringing cries is 
everywhere agreed to be the ostrich, principally because the habits described 
in the following verses fit that bird. Note that no questions are asked of Job 
about this bird, whose ardour to defend its young and inadequacy to do so, 
match Job's attitude to his people. 

15. nmin majn n'm nnin nDom 

The objects in both stichoi are singular number. This is a form of constructio 
ad sensum, with the nest understood. 

16. nu'r p'lb n'cjpn 

The masculine subject of the transitive Hiph'il verb ^[Jpn is the same as 
is the subject of ndn in the next verse. This is not the grammatically indefensi¬ 
ble She is hardened against her young (AV, etc.) which also contradicts the 
sense of the immediately following stich, as well as of v.l3. 

Neither NJPSV Her young are cruelly abandoned nor H She treats her young 
harshly can be in any way be justified by the text. P {Her young she harshly 
rejects) has an interesting note on the habits, real and reported of ostrichs. 
The point of this verse is that her heroic defence of her young (see next verse) 
is rendered unnecessary by the fact that God has endowed them, as He has 
all creatures, with the capacity to survive in the conditions to which they are 
born. The stupid ostrich does not realise this and so makes efforts which, 
heroic though they are, are in vain. Exactly the same applies to Job, whose 
fierce defence of his people in the preceding chapters is quite unnecessary 
because God has hardened the Jewish people also to do without him. 
Neither in its only other use (Isa 63:17) nor in the natural sense of the 
Hebrew, does n'Cpnb mean to treat harshly. 

17. nr 13:3 nb pbn'Nb noDn mbs non 'd 

There is surely some relationship between this verse and 38:36,37. Is the 
ostrich one of the ■’b33? 

18. iDDnbT oiob pncin smon nnoD nuD 

nno, height has the naturally associated meaning of in safety (Cf. 5:11, where 
it is parallel to ro'). 

The associative character of Hebrew verse - somewhat like the cinematograp¬ 
hic device in which a feature at the end of one scene is used to merge into the 
next - is well-illustrated by the way the description of the horse follows this 
casual reference to that animal. 
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20. nn: nn wnnn 

The strict meaning of the Hiph’il of wn seems to be to cause to quake (Isa. 
14:16, Ps 60:4, etc.). It is hard to see how this might apply here. It seems 
necessary to find some activity of the horse which resembles that of a locust, 
in modern Hebrew is all noise and no quake. It is likely that the use of 
the word to signify the sort of noise which accompanies a quivering action 
was an early variant of sense. The shivering noise which a horse frequently 
makes is probably what is intended. The parallel of nm in stich b is decisive. 
For nn'K where an adjective is expected, see also 41:6. 

27b, 28. rbo ^:p 

Cf. Obadiah 3, 

f]p □'tt? c'nDO y 2 DKi n'33n"D« ... innw □no rbo-mo 'ootD 
You who dwell in clefts of the rocky in your lofty abode... Should you nest as high 
as the vulture^\ should your nest be lodged among the stars... and Jer 49:16, 
f 3 p nnjrT’o nno 'won rbon 'ino 
You who dwell in clefts of the rock. Who occupy the height of the hill; should you 
nest as high as the vulture^.. 

Both these prophetic citations, certainly either dependent upon Job or 
influencing it, refer to Edom (see p. 222). 

ic)] as in the Job passage, usually translated in this context eagle. The bird 
in Job is certainly a carrion eater. 

Chapter 40 

2. non ?no" ntD"DK om 

From its punctuation, non is the only extant example of the Niph'al of no, 
while on is the infinitive absolute of on. Many read it as the participle - He 
who argues with the Almighty y and this is also possible. In either case the sense 
of the verse is that Job must not evade giving God a reply. The sentiment is 
a sequel to 38:3 and a demand for the fulfillment of the promise in 13:22a / 
shall answer y riDPS. 

7. 'Drrnn no3o wnt^ 

Remorseless, the Lord repeats the cruelly sarcastic 38:3. 

8ff. The entire passage from 40:8 to the end of Chapter 41 is analysed 
in detail in Chapter V. 

18a. ntDm 'p’Si^ 

For p'OK here, in 41:7, and also in 12:21, see Chap 3.IX, Lexicographical 
Anomalies. 

24. p]K-opr o’lDpDO iDnp’ vruo 

As the idiom In his opiniony mro is common. As usually understood here "by 
his eyes", it would not only be unique as a meaning of vrun but also as a use 
of the preposition 2 with any substantive. 

The subject of iDfip' is the same "he" who has been the subject of all the 
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preceding verses from v.l5, i,e., Behemoth^ and the object is the last named 
third party, that Nahar^ whose "oppression” does not disturb his confidence. 
In the second stich □'’tDplDD might be considered as the two words □'’top ion - 
by stubbornness, □’'OpiD otherwise is the plural of snare or trap. These do not 
operate by piercing (upo), and certainly not noses. I have assumed metapho¬ 
rical traps. What is impossible is for the 2 of to introduce the anatomical 
feature by which the animal is to be caught in stich a, and the 3 of □'OplD^ to 
introduce the instrument which will catch it in stich b. 

There is no reason and no right to treat the verse as interrogative, but the 
stich is puzzling. 

25b. mb rpcn bnnnT 

The literal meaning, "And with a cord will you cause to sink down his 
tongue?", does not conjour any sort of reasonable picture. It surely refers to 
some contemporary mode of fishing, but fish, of course, do not have tongues! 
Nonetheless, it is striking that in this verse we can find all three of hook, line 
and sinker! On the other hand, neither Leviathan nor the popular but 
erroneous crocodile is a fish. 

T has tear (foul) his tongue with a rope which makes some sense. Another 
possibility is silence his voice. 

Chapter 41 

7. For p'SK again, see Chap. 3.IX, Lexicographical Anomalies. 
lOff. The image of Leviathan now shows its resemblance to the 
portrait of the Lord in Ps 18:9-16 = 11 Sam 22:8-16. 

17. isonn' □nDOD D'bs mr intoo 

The same expression "reared up" is used of Tiamat's monsters several times 
in the Creation Epic. 

are normally sea-breakers, and in this context particularly should be so 
translated. However the alternative in the Vulgate When he rearsy angels 
themselves are afraidy and purify themselves in their dread is also difficult to 
dispute. The hithpa'el of KOn has only this meaning elsewhere, and may be 
taken here as whatever (if any) might be the Israelite equivalent of crossing 
oneself. 

NJPSV renders stich b "as he crashes down, they cringe". 

22. pin “ist win min vnnn 

A much simpler understanding is achieved by taking pin as in Dan 9:25 (BDB 
rH), than with the commonly agreed "threshing sledge". 

Chapter 42 

1. notn "|nn i:i3’‘Kbi bDin 

We might read the first stich as a protest of some impatience that God has 
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rattled off His own accomplishments and not direaly discussed Job's conduct. 
In the second stich, the word noTD is not ethically neutral; it means evil 
purposes, and refers to the character and conduct of Leviathan which the Lord 
has explicitly acknowledged in 41:4. 

2. Kbi '3DD Kbi 'rn^n pb PnrT’bD nr^o 

Certainly this reads like a confession in reply to the Lord's introductory 
words in 38:2; but the Lord used the word "I'cnD - "obscures" rather than 
O'brn "conceals", and spoke of "words without knowledge" rather than the yet 
more brutal "without knowledge". LXX ingeniously relates the first stich to 
the impossibility of concealing anything from God (v.l), but is obliged to 
distort the second and third to achieve a consistent version. As noted in the 
note to 38:2, this verse is omitted from QT, but 40:5 is in its place (40:5 is 
also present in Chapter 40 of QT). The mechanism by which this particular 
variation of versions occurred seems unfathomable. 

Again quoting the Lord in 38:3 and 40:7, but also his own 13:22, 

5. “in«"i '•yv nnn it« rocb 

What is going on in this final declaration by Job has puzzled readers and 
scholars ever since it was written. There is probably little more than 
associative technique dictating the first stich, but the second clearly heralds 
some revelation. But first we must recall that this was Job's devoutest wish, 
expressed in the parallel verses 19:25a and 19:26b. For this Job's reins perish 
within his bosom (19:27c). 

That Job has now heard God with his ear and seen God with his eye is 
probably to be understood in the same way as Ps 73:17 bw'OlpO'bK 
Until I entered the sanctuary of God, where the Psalmist records the change in 
his outlook which took place when he achieved this intimacy with God. 
There is, however, no good reason to make a contrast between hearing and 
seeing with the use of "but". "You ordered me to hear You, and I have both 
heard and seen You" is what we should understand. 

6. "IDK1 "iDr"br 'non]i p-bv 

Job's last words have almost always been translated to convey abject 
surrender. Curtis (f.B. Curtis, On Job's Response to Jahweh, JBL, 98/4 [1979] 
497-511) is an important exception. 

The phrasing appears to suggest that both verbs are intransitive descriptions 
of Job's state of mind, and that the second stich is an adverbial modifier. 
Hence e.g. Therefore I abase myself and repent in dust and ashes (G). The verb 
DKD is found without an object only in Job, 7:16, 34:33 and 36:5. Of these 
34:33 is properly a quotation of 7:16, while 36:5 is a quotation of 8:20 so that 
we should read DD as an understood object (LXX). In 7:16, if truly intransit¬ 
ive, the cry is something like lam disgusted!, but with Hebrew's tolerance of 
the double negative, n'riK toko gives no good reason to object to / 

reject the idea of living for ever. However we look at 42:6, it is impossible to 
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find a precedent for a reflexive sense to this verse - I abase/ abhor myself - 
while the usual alternatives, retract/recant are either not intransitive, or very 
far from all other uses of the verb. 

On the other hand the Niph'al '’Don], when followed by br can mean repent^ but 
in one of the senses, relent^ retract^ not in the modern sense of feeling remorse 
for a wrong action. Another common use of the phrase is to be comforted for, 
the best known example of this meaning is in Jer 31:15 oranb n]Kn ... bnn 

"D - Rachel ... refuses to be comforted for her children, for they are not. 
The verse, had it been spoken by God, would be easy to understand - 1 reject 
and repent me of flesh and bloody but there is no way in which Job can have said 
'’non] with this sense to it. As an absolute, nm is not repent^ which is 
DID. "iDr as a deprecating term for flesh and blood is Gen 18:27. 

Respect for the symmetry and integrity of the architecture of the Book of Job 
leaves no choice but to understand 'non] explicitly as I am comforted. On the 
threshold of the Dialogue, in 2:11, the friends came to Job lonjbi ib"n3b - to 
console him and to comfort him. On the threshold of the Epilogue, in this very 
last verse of the Dialogue, we must translate Job as saying I am comforted - 
surely not by the comforters, nor in the way they intended, but nonetheless 
comforted. This is a perfect example of the irony which pervades this work 
from start to finish. 

In Job's mouth therefore, the sentence which is capable of meaning I reject and 
repent me of flesh and blood comes to mean I despise^ and am comforted 
concerning, flesh and blood. After God's aweful revelations, in Chapters 38 and 
39, of the insignificance of all individual life, and in Chapters 40 and 41 of His 
intentions regarding the Assyrians and the Judeans, Job perforce accepts the 
devaluation of the individual and is consoled by the promise of the survival and 
destiny of the collective. While to a modern mind there may seem a contradict¬ 
ion between contempt and consolation, this is illusion. It was an Oriental poet 
who, nine hundred years ago with an irony which was the match for Job, wrote 


To me there is much comfort in the thought 
That all our agonies can alter nought, 

Our lives are written to their latest word, 
We but repeat a lesson He hath taught. 

Our wildest wrong is part of His great Right, 

Our weakness is the shadow of His might. 

Our sins are His, forgiven long ago. 

To make His mercy more exceeding bright. 
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(Omar Khayyam. The translation-paraphrase is by Richard Le Gallienne, The 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam [John Lane the Bodley Head, London, 1914] 33). 
7,8. nrs nra □mni 

This unexpected endorsement of Job's words about God will draw debate as 
long as memory of the book remains with mankind. It is open to every 
interpreter to state his own opinion as to what it was that Job said which 
drew this remark from the Lord, and what the friends. 

To me it is their remarks about distributive justice which have been so rightly 
judged by the Lord. Job has penetrated to the truth about the moral conduct 
of the world, that the quality of an individual's life is unrelated to his moral 
deserts; that disaster is a random occurrence as likely to befall the righteous 
as the wicked; that God does reject the innocent and reward the wicked as 
individuals as often as He does the reverse. What Eliphaz and his friends have 
maintained, from 4:7 

Remember, I pray, "Whoever perished, being innocentf 
And where were the righteous cut oJP" 

to 20:29 This is the portion of the wicked man from God is sentimental rubbish, 
at odds with all experience of life, precisely that speaking unjustly and 
deceitfully for God against which Job warned them in 13:7ff. 

10. in:;n iv2 i‘7‘:5snn:: 2\d mn'i 

mn*’ cjci 

See pp. 103ff. for the first line and 7 for the second. In the strange conditio¬ 
nality of the Lord's restitution of Job's captivity resides a but-slightly-disguised 
hint of the purpose of the whole work, of Job, the Jews, of God Himself in 
His designing of history. To pray for others is the function of priests. The 
constitution of the Israelite nation is given by God to Moses, before the Ten 
Commandments, in these words: 


Thus shah thou say to the house ofJacob, and tell the children of Israel: Ye 
have seen what I did unto the Egyptians, and how I bore you on eagle's 
wings and brought you unto Myself Now, therefore, if you will hearken 
unto My voice indeed, and keep My covenant, then ye shall be Mine own 
treasure from among all the peoples; for all the earth is Mine: and ye shall 
be unto Me a kingdom of priests and a holy nation. 
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The condition of the return of the people of Israel to their land and the 
restoration of their sovereignty is that they shall perform their role under this 
Covenant, yet older than the Deuteronomic Covenant which dominates the 
first two chapters of the book. This is to be the function of the Jewish people 
in their restored state - to spread the knowledge and doctrines of God to the 
gentiles, to pray for them. This interpretation is to be found in L. Corey 
"The Paradigm of Job", Dor LeDor, XVU, 2, 1988/89, p.l25 

11. For the significance of this as relating to the funding of the return 
from exile, see p.74f. 

12-17. These over-explicit verses are absent, both from QT and from 
the Commentary of Berechiah. This seems a valid reason for considering them 
a later addition. 

16. See p. 74. 




VIII 

Special Remarks 


1. 5:2-7 


The passage 5:2-7 is a self-contained homily, framed almost as a parenthesis 
between two verses which might well have been juxtaposed consecutively - 
Call if you will - who will answer youf 
And to which of the qodashim will you turn f (5:1) 

However for my part I would seek to Godj 
And to God I would submit my cause. (5:8) 

Verse 1 is a jibe or a reproach to Job for his appeals in Chapter 3 to 
the powers of darkness, while v.8 is its justification, the principal theme of the 
first cycle of comfort, that submission to God is the only path to salvation. 

Verse 2, which begins the parenthetic homily, opens with the word 
'D, "for", promising an explanation for the negative judgement on the appeal 
to the powers of darkness which is implicit in the scornful questions of v.l. 
It declares, employing (for the Book of Job) an uniquely convoluted 
grammatical construction, that tZJrD (anger) and nN]p (zeal or jealousy) slay the 
b'lK (foolish) and the nns (simple). 

The usual way of understanding this is as a warning to Job that by the 
intemperance of his language he is exposing himself to deadly dangerk Implied 
is that b'iN and nns are descriptions applied at least tentatively by Eliphaz to 
Job himself. To this point in the passage this is acceptable, but in the next 
verse a great difficulty is raised when Eliphaz states that he curses the 
habitation of the b'lK. Eliphaz could not admit to cursing anything to do with 
Job at this stage of the Dialogue. Both words and nns in Biblical Hebrew 
convey, besides folly, a distinct sense of sin against God, of deviations from 
proper respect and exclusivity of worship. 

There are in the Bible two references which must be taken into account in 
attempting to interpret the full implications of this verse 5:2. Prov 1:32: 

The tranquillity of the simple (c^nd) will kill them 

And the complacency of dullards will destroy them (NJPSV) 

Certainly at first sight Job 5:2 seems defiantly to contradict this, for the 
antitheses between tranquillity and complacency and anger and zeal are too 
marked to be coincidental. But while the Proverbs verse specifically identifies 
the tranquillity and complacency (n^ico and mbtu) as qualities of the fools, the 
Job verse does not identify the anger and zeal as their own. The source of the 
anger and zeal which will slay them is at this point left open. 

The second reference is Deut 32:16, 21 and 22. In each of these three verses 
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the verbs and D'TD are used, twice describing how God has been provoked 
to anger and jealousy by the backsliding of the people, and once promising 
to engender those same feelings among the people in retaliation. Other than 
Job 5:2, these are the only places where these two words are found in 
combination. As we shall see when we consider 5:7, there is an additional 
cogent reason for considering an important connection between the two 
passages. In Deut 32, it is God's anger and jealousy which brings about the 
undoing of deviants. However, no more does 5:2 refer to God's and nwp 
than it does to the emotions of the foolish themselves. An unbiassed reader 
sees that it is these qualities in the abstract to which reference is made. 
Leaving in suspense the question of whose anger and zeal are to kill what 
fool(s), let us advance to v.3. 

im] cncD b'lK 

There has been some reluctance to translate what is written here, for it fits ill 
with the idea of the spontaneous destruction of the fool as a consequence of 
his own excesses which is the common understanding of v,2. So LXX 
provides "I have seen foolish ones taking root: but suddenly their habitation 
was devoured", and many translators seek and find ways to distort Eliphaz's 
assertion that he, personally, curses the habitation of the foolish as soon as he 
sees him becoming established. 

Indeed this statement is apparently incompatible with, or at least irrelevant 
to, the idea of the self-destruction of the fool in his own anger and (?) envy. 
It begins to look perilously as though the anger and zeal either are Eliphaz's, 
or are mobilized by Eliphaz's curse. 

The verse commences with a reduplicated first person pronoun, 

Almost every translation and commentary (but Vg) disregards the redundancy. 
But the reduplication of the first person pronoun in the Book of Job is used 
on more than twenty occasions with the express purpose of pointing a 
contrast between the speaker and another party, as in such simple phrases as 
"You speak and I shall answer" etc. Here, then, we have to understand 
"(Unlike you [who go calling on the powers of darkness]) when I see a fool 
settling in, I curse his habitation forthwith!" 

Verse 3 becomes a self-satisfied lesson in statecraft by one ruler (or 
family head) to another, and the assumption underlying it is that, in Eliphaz's 
perception. Job's misfortunes have arisen not because of his own sins, but 
because of his feeble failure to control the sins of those for whom he was 
responsible - his children (see 8:4) or members of his tribe or nation (see 
Chap. Ill, above). 

Vv.4 and 5, which contain considerable obscurities, are devoted to 
describing the effects upon the fool of Eliphaz's curse. It is here that anger 
and zeal make their reappearance for the verses describe the anger and zeal of 
the populace inflamed by Eliphaz's exhortations. It is evident that the curse 
is not an invocation of Divine action, but of a class with the herem (Ezra 10:8) 
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all his substance should be forfeited^ and himself separated from the congregation 
(of the captivity). The “children*' of the foolish (an expression which much 
diminishes the probability that Eliphaz means Job’s own children when he 
speaks of the foolish) are crushed "in the gate", which is to say by human 
agency, and their harvest is eaten by the hungry, not, as would be the case 
were the source of destruction God, blasted by blight. 

What we have learnt so far, then, is that anger and zeal are agents which 
destroy fools, and that Eliphaz claims that he arranges for the destruction of 
fools in his environment by whipping up the population against them by 
means of a curse. The proper way of understanding this is surely that Eliphaz 
succeeds in mobilizing the anger and zeal of the non-foolish part of the people 
against the fools. 

When, then, in v.6, Eliphaz explains For sorrow does not sprout from 
the dusty nor does trouble spring from the ground, there is at the very least an 
ambiguity about the statement. Sorrow and trouble are what must be inflicted 
upon fools, if not by man then by God. If we relate this verse to its 
companion, 4:8: 

Going by what I have seeny it is they who plough sorrow 

And sow trouble, who reap the same. 

there is a strong inclination to assume that it is the secondary reaped trouble 
and sorrow which Eliphaz is now saying do not spring from the ground - the 
ploughing and sowing are done among men, not in the soil, and the reprisals 
come from men also. 

This leads to the crucial verse 7, universally familiar as “Man is born 
to Trouble as the sparks fly upwards", but, as pointed out on p.39f, recently 
subject to unacceptable amendment to read "Man gives birth to trouble..." 
The proverb is one of the treasures of the Bible, and of the Book of Job, and 
it is painful to have to declare that it is no more than a felicitous mistranslate 
ion of the Hebrew, but this is so. The Hebrew is; 

The expression 'D (rendered "sparks”) is unique to this verse, but 
itself is a familiar name, both from the Bible and elsewhere in the Middle 
Eastern panthea. The 'D at the beginning of the verse, following as it does the 
negatives of verse 6, means "but", not "for" (BDB p. 474). The expression of 
the MT i'7V ‘pnrb nis is purposefully ambiguous, for man may be born to 
Trouble (incidentally also a pagan god) either to receive it or to dispense it. 
This ambiguity is removed by those who amend “ibv to the Hiph'il, but they 
then lose both the connection with 4:8 and the neat antithetical parallel with 
the later 15:35 which completes the cycle by claiming that those who are born 
to Trouble, (defined as the wicked) ultimately give birth to it again. 

The second stich is introduced with a waw which is usually taken to mean 
"as" and, heralding the universal truth that sparks fly upwards, gives to the 
verse its proverbial form. It is more likely that this waw functions in the same 
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way as that of v.3, to create the form "when stich a, then stich b". What all 
this is about depends entirely on the meaning of the expression ’’ 32 . Reshef 
is originally the god of pestilence in several Middle Eastern panthea, including 
the Canaanite. That he may also be considered one of the Qadoshim referred 
to in 5:1 (v.s.) is suggested by two Egy'ptian stelae depicting Reshef'm company 
with the goddess Qedesh. The word reshef occurs five times in the Bible apart 
from here. 

In Ps 78:48 the poet recapitulates the plagues of Egypt and says: He gave their 
beasts to the hail and their cattle to the 0^501. From Ex 9:3, 10, 23-25, we know 
that the agents which destroyed the Egyptian cattle were hail, boils and 
pestilence ("121). Some form of disease is therefore the meaning in this citation. 
In Hab 3:5 appears in parallel with “12“T, pestilence, as one of the attendant 
demons going before God. 

A vital allusion to which connects intimately with verse 5:2, which 
invoked anger and jealousy as the agents to slay the foolish, is Deut 32:23-25 
where the consequences of God's fury are spelled out: 


/ will heap evils upon them 
Expend my arrows on them - 
The wasting of hunger. 

The bowels of ^01, 

And bitter destruction; 

And the teeth of beasts will I send them 
With the venom of crawling things of the dust. 
Without shall the sword bereave. 

And in the chambers, terror; 

Slaying both the youth and the maiden. 

The suckling with the man of grey hairs. 


The old rendition of as "fiery bolts" is quite out of place in this catalogue 
of natural collective disasters and human ferocity, nor can that expression be 
mated satisfactorily to ’’Qnb "bowels of". Plague or pestilence (see e.g. NEB) 
fits the context far better. It should be recalled too that the sword, famine, and 
pestilence are a common triad in both Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 

But the true significance of the Deuteronomy threat, linked as it is like Job 
5:7 with the application of and nt^Dp, is that Deut 32:23-25 is the very 
specification of what ^ 0 ") '32 means - all those diseases and torments which are 
associated with the release of the normal restraints which are kept on the 
biological foes of mankind - pestilence and vermin and blind disorder. 

In Ps 76:4 nop"'S0“i can be nothing but arrows - the shafts of the bow. Fiery 
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shafts^ as in some versions is gratuitous, based on assumptions as to the 
meaning of derived from elsewhere. 

A similar sense is embodied in Song 8:6: 

Love is strong as death; 

Jealousy is cruel as the grave. 

The thereof are 0s ’£^'7, 

A conflagration of the Lord! 

In this verse the specification of the as being of fire logically precludes 
a tautologous fiery meaning for The verse virtually states "These are 
special unlike all others, being of fire". Darts, shafts, pangs, all fit the 

context. 

It is a little difficult to pin down precisely where the illusion began that 
was/were associated in any way with fire. The only citation which couples 
them is the Song of Songs passage quoted above, whose true force is to forbid 
any intrinsic sense of fire to ^(bn. Berechiah writing around 1300 accepts 
"sparks", but gives no origin for the idea. T also associates the word with fire. 
Ibn Ezra, as both LXX and Vg, consider qtb"i ’DD to be birds. References to 
are found spanning the whole period from 1850 BCE to 350 BCE^ 
Confusion as to the function of the god Reshefh^ arisen on the assumption 
that some Egyptian references indicate him (also) to have been a god of war 
(v.i.). The notion that he is a ruling demon of birds is the basis for LXX and 
Vg, as also T-S and NEB. It is likely that these are errors which have arisen 
because of the secondary characteristics of pestilence - the poetic metaphor of 
arrows and darts which strike the body when it is invaded by disease 
accounting for the first, and the speed with which illness strikes seemingly 
from another dimension for the second. The one quotation linking Reshef 
with war The chariot-warriors are mighty as Rashaps^ (speaking of Rameses Ill's 
army) in no way rules out pestilence as the image intended. 

In a Talmudic discussion\ there is no dissension on the fundamental meaning 
of the word as relating to disease, one Rabbi speaking of demons, and the 
other of painful suffering. 

It appears that the only valid senses for '^tbl are those directly derived from 
the original identity of the god as presiding demon of pestilence, and in the 
case of Job 5:7 there are good reasons for identifying ']{b"i with the 
collection of dire afflictions spelled out in Deut. 32:23-25. 

What of the expression iriBr? The Hiph'il from the verb is to 
"make high", and the infinitive quJ is the infinitive construct "flying". The 
phrase therefore has the literal meaning make high their flying. My daughter 
has drawn my attention to a parallel expression in modern Hebrew riDb ip'nnn, 
literally make far their goings but with the meaning draw far-reaching 
conclusions. On analogy with this, iriBr will probably mean "fly high" in 
a colloquial sense, enjoy exceptional success. 
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There is no well-accepted generalisation like "sparks fly upwards" which can 
be fitted to pestilence, so we must perforce abandon the proverbial form, and 
with it "as" as the meaning of waw . The success, or high-flying, of pestilence 
is a conditional occurrence, dependent upon the right circumstances. We are 
therefore obliged to accept the waw as partaking of a construction in every 
way similar to that of v.3. The two stichoi as understood in the above 
discussion join together to produce 

But when a man is bom to Trouble 
Pestilences have a field day! 

while together the two verses 6 and 7 declare that trouble does not generate 
spontaneously but occurs as the result of the catalytic presence of a particular 
type of person. The pestilence becomes inevitable if someone like Eliphaz 
does not intervene swiftly and decisively to destroy the man born to Trouble; 
for otherwise God Himself will inflict it. 

2. 6:6 and the bEffi'bDn complex. 

I have never for one moment been able to believe that the expression, "in 
mobn, in Job 6:6, means any one of "white of egg", "juice of mallows" or 
"slime of purslane", or, still less, "slimy cream cheese" as A.Yahuda^ relying 
on the Arabic halum or hallum^ quoted by P, would have it! 

"White of egg" from ]iobn is the Targum version, and has the support of the 
Rabbis, but both the old JPSV and the new have deserted them in favour of 
"juice of mallows", and G, writing of a "riot of gastronomic failures" follows 
their example. "Slime of purslane" receives a mention as an alternative in R, 
and has the support of BDB and D&G. Hartley cleverly straddles several 
horses with "the milk of a weed". Clines quotes Millard^ as asserting that the 
word is cognate with "the unidentifiable hilimitu of the Alalakh texts", and 
Hartley gives more details of this, but it is difficult to see how this advances 
matters. Tur-Sinai alone follows Rashi*s grandson and tosses out the dagesh in 
the lamed and boldly translates to "the saliva of dreams". The oldest 
translations of all, strangely enough, do not mention any article of food the 
LXX has "vain words", and the Vg, "the taste that brings death" gustatum 
adfert mortem. In that version the word T") has been rendered as "taste". We 
shall advert to this later. None of the translators and commentators exhibits 
any enthusiasm for the version which he employs. Many of them mention the 
LXX version; T-S even claims that it supports his bold stroke, but the Vg 
version is seldom if ever mentioned. 

Here is the context. Job woke from his trance and protested to high heaven 
at his fate. Eliphaz started with his unctuous reproach, telling him that a man 
of his reputation for virtue shouldn't be scared; reminding him that when 
others were in trouble he always had the right words for them; then retailing 
a dream he claimed to have had in which a spirit told him that all men are 
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sinners in the eyes of God, and finally informing him that if he would but 
commit his cause to God, everything would come right in the end. This, he 
assures Job, the ultimate God-fearing man, he knows because he has 
researched it! 

Job reacts to this by claiming the extremity of his injuries as the cause of the 
wildness of his complaint. He then asks v.5, Does the wild-ass bray when he has 
grassf Does the ox low over his fodder^ The answer to these rhetorical questions 
is, of course, "No". This brings us to verse 6: 

Pmobn nnn ?nbD'"’bno bon bDS'n 

which asks Can one eat without saltf Is there taste in mo^n Tlf 
Everything from now on hinges on the decision whether we are to take this 
as an extension of the discussion of what God has done to Job, or whether 
it is a reaction to the unacceptable "comfort" which Eliphaz has offered. 
Commentators seem to be divided fairly evenly on this, but it is hard to 
contest that v.5 does relate to God's actions which have deprived Job of 
everything he needs to sustain his life which he there symbolised as the 
necessary food of animals. Likewise the bellowing of the animals can only be 
the analogy to Job's own intemperate language. Unquestionably when Job 
defends the wildness of his words, he is referring to his own speech which 
antedated Eliphaz's and this cannot have been his reaction to the cruelty of 
Eliphaz's words; it must have been to the cruelty of God's actions. Does this 
necessarily mean that vv.6 and 7 also relate exclusively to God's devastations? 
There seems to be an irresistible logical flow from v.2 to v.7 as follows: 

1. My calamity is immeasurable, (v.2,3a) 

2. Therefore are my words wild. (v.3b) 

3. (Additional reason) Because the terrors of God are arrayed against 

me etc. (v.4) 

4. An animal does not bellow when it is fed. (v.5) 

5. Can anyone eat x without salt? Is there any taste at all in y? (v.6) 

6. I refuse to touch them, (v.7) 

7. (The unexpressed QED) Therefore I bellow instead. 

On this logic, there is no alternative but to consider the unknowns, x and y 
to be surrogates for what God has forced on Job, and it is on this assumption 
that I proceed. 

Crucial to our understanding of mobn in 6:6b is the meaning to be 
attached to 6:6a, and in particular to the word bon. 

There are four paths by which we may approach this puzzle which has 
perhaps been too readily ignored in the past. These are (a) by appeal to 
authority; (b) by appeal to Biblical Hebrew language; (c) by appeal to the 
logical requirements of the passage; (d) by appeal to its poetic requirements, 
(a) Almost every translator and commentator who has essayed this verse has 
followed Vg in rendering ben as insipid food, and the remainder of the phrase 
as without salt or unseasoned. But there must surely be a suspicion that this 
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version comes simply as an attempt to find for ‘?Dn a fit with without salt^ not 
as a known and accepted meaning. The Seventy did not know it. LXX is 
alone in reading the question Shall bread be eaten without saltf. D varies the 
usual can insipid food be eaten unsalted? with the somewhat better is that 
which is tasteless eaten unsaltedf and is emphatic that bsn refers to Job's trials, 
not to Eliphaz's words, but he leaves the impression that the lack of salt does 
refer to Eliphaz. Most commentators do not remark on the word at all, 
but for those who do P's prejudicial assertion that the word is found only in 
this passage and Lam 2:14 is typical, but see (b) below. H has the most 
extensive and pertinent comment that I have been able to find. He refers to 
Ps 69:21,22: 


I looked for sympathy (ilj) but there was none^ 
For comforters (D'*on:of but I found none. 

They gave me poison for food. 

And vinegar to drink for my thirst. 


as a precedent for the symbolisation of comfort as food, and the parallel with 
Job in this passage is startling. H, therefore, is convinced that ‘^Dn itself is to 
be understood as alluding to Eliphaz's words, not to God's cruelty. He 
apparently does not consider that Job has already pre-empted the symbolic 
significance of food in v 5. 


Job is not describing what is simply insipid or unappetizing, but what is 
inedible. It is unnecessary therefore to refer this remark to Eliphaz's argu¬ 
ment, even though the figure of taste is a natural one for reason and sense 
(Pope). 


The comment of C is that ‘t'DP represents "the pill that God has prescribed". 
The first part of this last sentence is not compatible with the acquiescent 
translation which Clines provides "Can one eat tasteless foods without salt?", 
for even tasteless foods are edible. 

The traditional view, the view of the authorities, is clear. They all but 
unanimously consider the meaning of bsn to be "insipid fare". 

(b) Looking at bsn from a literary point of view, it is necessary to take into 
account the complex and the relationships, if any, between these 

three words. The majority of authorities evade these relationships by 
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recognizing two distinct words, one used exclusively by Ezekiel, represen¬ 
ting the concrete substance plaster, or whitewash, and so connected to ‘PDQ; 
the other meaning, as we see accepted above, tasteless or insipid (food), and 
found exclusively here and in Lam 2:14., where it is in parallel with 
"vanity". 

It is worth spending a moment on this citation. Your prophets have seen for 
you and ‘Pun is the first sentence of the verse, and then They have not 
disclosed your iniquity so that your captivity may be returned^ and finally They 
have prophesied for you mo and D^mio. This last hapax word may also have 
something to say about the meaning of The intention here is hardly 
disputable, the poet is accusing the prophets of glossing over the sins of the 
people and prophesying sweet nothings. The usual assumption is that DTinQ 
derives from ni] and means something like enticements. But the meaning of 
nij is banishment, which is exactly what they have not prophesied. I suggest 
that the true derivation is from mi and the sense is cleansing, i.e. of guilt as 
in Isa 4:4. As a parallel to this whitewash for ‘7SP is almost perfect. On the 
other hand, insipidities, while adequate for the context in Lamentations, lacks 
all the specificity of this accusation. Besides, this is some distance from the 
insipid food required in Job 6:6. 

Vg. does not translate ‘:>Dn as insipid food in Lam 2:14, but adjectivally as 
"foolish" - stultuSy with sic? as "false". Vg does, however give n'miQ as the 
self-defeating "banishments". LXX gives the substantive "folly" for 
We may deduce from the above that the necessity for a second word ‘:>SP in 
addition to Ezekiel's whitewash is not apparent from the usage in Lamentati¬ 
ons. If we examine the use of the word by Ezekiel - five times but always in 
the same figure - it is immediately apparent that it is the same word as that 
in Lamentations, for while Ezekiel speaks of daubing literal plaster on a wall, 
he is in reality speaking as plainly of false and lulling prophecies as is the poet 
of Lamentations. Readers of the NT are familiar with the concept of covering 
corruption with this substance from the whited sepulchres of Matt 23:27. If we 
refuse to accept this sense for Job 6:6 also, we are undertaking the perilous 
game of asserting that a known Hebrew word does not mean in this book 
what it means elsewhere in the Bible, and that unnecessarily. 

The implication of this is that in its literal sense, ‘PSP is indeed, as Clines 
asserted, not an article of food. It is whitewash or plaster, something that can 
perhaps be forced down the gullet, but which no-one would ingest voluntari¬ 
ly, and which has no food-value. So asking if one could eat it without salt is 
the equivalent of asking if a man can eat his hat without an ample coat of 
jam. 

The verb ‘pejd is apparently to plaster over, but the word occurs only in Job 
(twice) and in Ps 119:69. In Job 13:4 it is a figure for smearing facts with lies, 
and in 14:17 a plea that Job's sins be hidden from view - not taken into 
consideration - by God. In the Psalm also it is the truth which has been 
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plastered over with lies. The correspondence between the noun and the verb, 
in both the concrete and abstract senses, is complete. 

nbsn also occurs twice in Job and but once elsewhere (Jer 23:13). Its use in 
Jeremiah is very similar to the use of Ipt in Lamentations. 

In the prophets of Samaria I have seen nbsn. 

They prophesied by Baal and caused my peopUy Israel^ to err. 

The two citations in Job display an unique, almost surreal, interaction 
between character and author. In 1:22 the author as narrator reports that for 
all thisy Job did not sin, nor ascribe nbsn to God. In 24:12 Job reports with 
chilling wit that God does not impute n^DP to the pain and suffering of the 
innocent described in that chapter. 

BDB gives the derivation of nbsn as from bsn (given as tasteless), but many 
seek to derive it from Arabic tafala, "to spit" (P). This unsupported speculat¬ 
ion is improbable, for the relationship between bsn and nbsn is almost certain 
in the light of Job 1:22, 6:6 and 24:12, all of which seem to tend together. 
Where possible Hebrew roots should be sought for Hebrew words. 

Pope also declares rightly that in use the word is very nearly the antonym of 
glory, lUD. In each of its three uses it represents something shameful, 
something morally unsightly (rather than unseemly, see Jeremiah I have seen 
nbsrf). 

I conclude from this evidence that the verb *^30 means to hide by plastering 
over; that the noun bsn is the plaster; and that the noun nban is a defect 
requiring to be plastered over, and that this complex of words is primarily 
employed poetically and figuratively, in relation to sin and its nondenuncia¬ 
tion. 

(c) We have reached the conclusion that the whole of w. 5-7 refer to the 
treatment meted out to Job by God, and not the cold comfort offered by 
Eliphaz. Having initially decided to use as an analogy for this treatment the 
denial of its natural food to an animal, Job proceeds to the logical develop¬ 
ment of characterising what has been meted out to him also in gustatory 
terms. 

Contradicting, boldly but again surrealistically, the narrator of 1:22, Job 
asserts he has been fed bsn. This is the same as ascribing nbsn to God. While 
it is not difficult to see how Job can ascribe unsightly things to God, how is 
it possible for him to use the specific word bsn which we have just finished 
demonstrating means the cover-up, not the thing covered? This distinction is 
quite probably not intended to be made here, but bDP exactly describes the 
accusation which Job has to make against God in 10:8-13, that all the while 
He was nurturing Job, granting me life and favour, these things You did hide 
in Your heart!. The logic of the passage then gives to bDP a double meaning, 
primarily figurative as God's hypocrisy towards him, and secondarily literal 
as an inedible substitute for the grass and fodder which have been denied him. 
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It is when we face the addition, without salt that we perhaps encounter the 
contribution of Eliphaz in the suggestion that conceivably one could eat ‘psn 
if only it came with appropriate seasoning of good words from a friend. On 
the other hand such a figurative use of salt is not found elsewhere until NT 
(Matt 5:13, etc. Mark 9:49, Col 4:6) where it is frequent. Particularly apposite 
is the last of the above: 

"Let your speech be alway with grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may know 
how ye ought to answer every man". 

If this is not the intention of the addition, then it can only be read as an 
intensification as unmitigated whitewash, unadulterated whitewash, whitewash 
without salt to boot! There is certainly nothing in the logic of the passage 
which requires that stand for any ordinarily edible, even though unappea¬ 
ling, substance. 

(d) It is perhaps from the poetic point of view that the common readings, 
tasteless food, insipid food, grate most strongly. The essence of poetry is 
specificity and its associative power. Note how "Can one eat whitewash?" 
immediately conjours a picture to the mind, while "can one eat insipid food?" 
fails. The latter is about as far away from the soul of good poetry as it is 
possible to wander. "Can one eat whitewash (of hypocrisy) without salt (of 
kindness)?" is good poetry, while the alternative is bad prose. 

There is a traditional metaphor connected with taste. We read of the "taste 
of defeat" as we do of the "scent of victory"; of "tasting death" (this is found 
in the NT several times); of actions that leave a "bitter taste in the mouth". 
At the end of this Chap. 6, Job asks if his palate ("[n) cannot discern perversi¬ 
ty. The most general metaphorical use is that of Ps 34:9 "Taste and see that 
the Lord is good". In view of the metaphorical ambience of both words, 
and ‘psn, it seems unavoidable that some more vivid image than insipid food 
must be understood. 

Indeed, there are not words to describe the weakness of "insipid food", and 
the subsequent specified slops as symbols of the destruction which has come 
upon Job. "You have taken all my possessions, killed all my children and left 
me a physical wreck; it is as though you had fed me with white of egg!" The 
only possible reaction to this is "Come off it!" This is the master poet of the 
ages writing? It is no doubt from an appreciation of this awful incompatibility 
in dramatic force that many commentators elected to read w. 6,7 as referring 
to Eliphaz's speech despite the logical problems this raised. 

The conclusion of this analysis is that is indeed plaster (or whitewash) in 
its literal sense. In this it is intended to represent not-food, and thus is an 
inappropriate partner in parallel for white of egg, slime of purslane, juice of 
mallow, or any sort of cream-cheese, all of which are food. It also conveys an 
inseparable metaphorical sense of the concealment of true intentions or 
actions which are themselves disgraceful. 

There are then many good reasons for not choosing from the unappetising 
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menu which has been accumulated in the search for the meaning of mnbn. 
Perhaps not the least should be that every one of the putative seventy 
translators of the LXX undoubtedly went to his wife and asked her what sort 
of food this was, and what seventy housewifes don't know about food, one 
aristocratic author certainly doesn't! 

It is only if we can accept, in defiance of the logic of the passage, that Job is 
talking about Eliphaz's unseemly "comfort" in Chaps. 4 and 5, that we could 
entertain the insipids and slops of the usual versions. The same applies to the 
version of Tur-Sinai which allows us to take mnbn T"i as drooling of dreams 
or dreamland droolings^ regarding it not as the poisoning by phantoms which 
T-S has concocted, but perhaps a well-deserved assault on the "dream-sequen¬ 
ce" which was the centrepiece of Eliphaz's speech. If, however, we conider 
that Job has not yet started taking his friends to task but is still explaining 
why he is "braying" and "lowing" like an animal deprived of his proper diet, 
this also does not fit into the context. 

Let us then consider what is called for in the context. Surely it is either a 
direct and precise parallel to bon - a substance at once inedible but ingestible 
and with a well recognized secondary moral overtone - something of the 
order of "soft-soap", or it is a specification, something which relates either to 
the crushing of Job by God, or to the inappositeness of Eliphaz's words. This 
is why, of all the versions before us, that of LXX, "vain words" even though 
it grasps what we have deduced to be the wrong horn of this dilemma, is the 
one that gives the most satisfaction. With it, we know where we are. The 
assorted foodstuffs of the moderns add only to our confusion. But the best 
that can be said of the LXX version is that it is an interpretation of what is 
required by the context, but in no sense is it a translation of the text. 

I wish to re-examine the version of the Vg, for in this there is a hint of an 
entirely novel approach to the analysis of this word mD‘:5n. Vg treats the 
syllable mn independently, as the word death. The vocalization is all wrong 
for this, and the verb which Vg supplies - "to bring" does not seem to have 
any warrant in the verse. But there is that unaccounted dagesh in the lamed. 
Let us stretch out the word by supplying the missing letter which the dagesh 
perhaps indicates: mnbbn. The MT vocalization of mn gives us the infinitive 
construct, and adding to it one of the lameds gives us impeccably "to die". 
This leaves over, as the first part of a portmanteau-word, ‘^’n. What would be 
the meaning of mnb"bn? 

There is, I suggest, one possibility only which respects the grammar strictly, 
i.e. which does not require the assumption that a second letter (n) has dropped 
out. This is that bn is the poetic form of the Qal active participle of bin, and 
that it is used here in exactly the same sense as the feminine Qal indicative is 
used in 2iDb nbn in Mic 1:12, "to await anxiously". How appropriate this is to 
the context may be seen from w 8 & 9 following, where Job begs: 
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Would that my request were allowed 
And that God would grant my hope^ 

And that it would please God to crush me^ 
That He would loose His hand and cut me ofjl 


and from 11a which asks What is my strength that I should wait ^d)? 

I conclude, therefore, that the second question in v. 6 is "What taste is there 
in the saliva of one desperate to die?" a question made even more poignant by 
7:19, later in this same speech, when Job complains that God will not leave 
him alone long enough to swallow his own spittle (pi). The one word mabn 
is now revealed as the full symbol of all that God has done to Job, the 
quintessence of the demands of the context. As for Tl, its only other use in 
the Bible is in I Sam 21:14 where King David feigns madness and dribbles on 
his beard. The verb also occurs but once (Lev 15:3), and refers to a bodily 
discharge. There being no precedent for such fantasies as "slime" or "juice" for 
the word, it is as well that we should dispense with them. 

In connection with any interpretation or translation of this verse, it should 
be remembered that the Hebrew DiJO means discernment in the "taster" as well 
as taste in what is put in the mouth (see, e.g. Job 12:20), and that while the 
palate is usually taken as the site of the sense of taste, it is quite possible that 
the saliva was also considered a participant. Hence the strange identification 
of I'l with taste found in the Vg (v.s.). 

We have then two valid ways of interpreting this last line 

- Is there any flavour at all in the saliva of a man desperate to die? or 

- Is there any discrimination in the saliva of a man desperate to die? 

It is not possible to dismiss altogether two alternative portmanteaux - (a) 
ninb, conceivably even a direct quotation from Isa 38:1 - 
Then was Hezekiah sick to the point of death 
(see p.55), or (b), in the light of 6:4, 

The arrows of the Almighty are with me, 
mnb bbn, meaning "mortally wounded" (justifying Elihu's 'i:n in 34:6). 

3. Not one, 14:4 

!inK sb snon mno p'-n 

This verse, which follows the serene mourning of w. 1 and 2 and the 
explosive rebellion of v.3 has been translated with little confidence in 
innumerable ways. 

NJPSV: Who can produce a clean thing out of an unclean one? No-one! 
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LXX: For who shall be pure from uncleannessf No-one! G: Men say 'Who can 
distinguish the pure from the impure^ No-one!' 

There are three considerations which must be tal^en into account in the 
translation of this verse, and most versions so far achieved infringe all three. 
They are: 

1. The expression while grammatically a question, in fact lacks all 

interrogative force and is a purely desiderative idiom meaning "would that...", 
or "let it be granted that ..." It expresses what the speaker desires, most 
frequently, but not invariably (see Job 31:31) an impossibility (e.g. Num 
11:29). 

2. The word kod is masculine in form, and therefore cannot be interpreted as 
the "unclean" woman from whom man is born (relating v.4 to v.l). Nor, I 
believe, is there any precedent. Biblical or Talmudic, for treating woman per 
se as unclean. 

3. The phrase “iriK sb is not the Hebrew for no one^ but means not on£. 

The first version given above treats the preposition ]D as from in the sense of 
out of, but taking into account the second consideration above, this is 
improbable, for if woman is ruled out as the unclean source of man, the 
context provides no plausible alternative. There are, however, other 
possibilities for p, one of which is that it has the same force here as in the 
phrase '']n inx - one in a thousand (9:3; 33:23). This gives the phrase “lino 

the sense the pure among the defiledy according a collective force to 
while preserving an ambiguous one for mno - Job alone, or all who are like 
him? With this conception the verse comes to mean Let there be of pure among 
the defiled not one! i.e. Let there be not even a single pure man amongst the 
defiled majority of the human race! In such a version the sentiment would be 
Job's interpretation of God's purpose in bringing me to judgement with Him. 
This version, like those which treat the phrase “iriK wb as no one^ does not take 
into account the true significance of the word “inw. While this is the numeral 
one, it has an additional significance, or restriction of meaning, based on its 
own derivation from the verb in', to be united. Thus not one but two or 
more things can be “iriK when they are in some sense united - treated as alike, 
or behaving as alike. The split phrase in this verse iriK Kb...]n'’"''n is therefore 
a perfectly acceptable way of saying Oh that a and b not be confounded^ not 
be united in their fateSy or in the judgements passed on themy not be treated as 
one! In such a version, a and b have to be the pure and the impure, leaving 
open the question why they are joined (or separated) by the preposition ’’Q. 
The Hebrew language, unlike modern European languages, is fully tolerant 
of double negatives and double possessives; thus by analogy the use of "0, 
which implies separation, may tend to reinforce “iriK t^b which negates identity. 
The preposition may therefore still be treated partitively to yield Oh that the 
pure among the impure not be treated as one (with them)! Job's meaning then 
is essentially that he wishes God would not bring him into judgement with 
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him^ a course of action which he interprets as equivalent to treating him as 
though he were one with the impure. Because propositions governed by in'*"'?: 
are most commonly impossibilities (v.s.), the tense of this verse is best 
regarded as the past, the irremediable. So our next version will be: 

Oh that the pure among the defiled were not lumped together (with 

them)! 

Some further refinement of this seems still possible. G's version (leaving aside 
his characteristic and unnecessary reading of the verse as a "virtual quotat¬ 
ion"), Who can distinguish the pure from the impure? z.ccovds another perfectly 
acceptable sense to ]0, dependent on the grammatical force of ]n\ He has, 
however, violated the sense of the idiom, By correcting this we would 
arrive at: 

Would that the pure were distinguished from the defiled! 
as the meaning of the first stich, and 
Not amalgamated 

for the second. In this version the use of the phrase “rns sb is exactly 
analogous to the use of the phrase sb in 41:2 (see p. 184f), i.e. a phrase 
apparently in apposition with a verb (there bc', here jD"), that is, in amplifica¬ 
tion of it. The sense remains that Job wishes that God would show some 
discrimination between good and bad men. 

4. 15:4,5 


You subvert piety 

And restrain prayer to God. 

Your sinfulness dictates your speech^ 

So you choose crafty language. 

This 1980 version of Job 15:4,5® differs little from the countless versions 
which have preceded it and the few which have followed. The first one which 
is demonstrably much the same as this was the Vg, while LXX gives evidence 
of having faced a somewhat different Hebrew text. It is therefore a good 
question why a version which has apparently given satisfaction for nearly 
2000 years should be brought up for interrogation and examination now. 
The Hebrew of these verses is: 

nn'iD D“iTn nsn r7ns"=]« 

D'Gni) nnnni “I's “i3iu 

It is striking that, in making the version which has held the stage for so long, 
the following compromises have of necessity been incorporated: 

1. "(DD has been afforded a deviant and over-literate translation in subvert, and 
one which cannot apply to fear or to fear of God. G reads undermine. C 
chooses abandon, while NEB has banish, D&G accept RV’s do away with, or 
frustrate, annul, destroy. AV has cast off, while D, keeping closest to the 
Hebrew, has make void. Both abandon and banish make good sense of the 
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line, but they are not known meanings of "nD^ These include break (an 
agreement or vow), or annul, frustrate or make ineffectual. The variety of 
solutions listed above shows the difficulty writers have experienced in 
adapting this word to what they believe to be the context. 

2. nt^T, which everywhere else (except Job 4:6, to which we shall address 
ourselves later) means fear and nothing more, is here required to stand for the 
phrase XWVyfear of God. This is not so much a kind of fear, as respect 
and obedience, a mode of conduct. The legitimacy of this ellipsis is doubtful. 
So is the fitness of the abstraction "you subvert piety" to the spirit of this 
book. Other translations, while having much the same meaning, are less stark 
in this respect. 

3.1713, which normally means to reduce or diminish, and somewhat obscurely 
seems to mean monopolise in Job 15:8, where it is often rendered restrain in 
the sense of hold back for oneself alone (obj. wisdom), is here required to 
mean restrain in quite a different sense - holding back altogether, as one might 
a dog. There is no comparable use. C has you slight, suggesting it is another 
way of saying diminish, but this is farfetched. 

4. nn’ttj's claim to mean prayer cannot be sustained. The masculine form is 
complaint usually, and the only other use of the feminine is twice in the late 
Psalm 119 where it seems to mean study in the sense "object of study". No 
amount of ingenuity will fit this sense to the context. The verb too is 
dominated by the idea of complaint, with musing or meditating a secondary 
sense. Both of these, and also devotion, are to be found in translations of this 
verse. 

5. is not how one says to God. One prays bwb or bs'bs, but in this 
context to God seems a tautology. is before in time or place, hence here 
in the presence of 

6. qbs is to teach, but does not quite fit into the concept of a man's iniquity 
influencing his speech, hence such words as dictates (v.s), inspires (C), exposes 
(with reversal of subject-object, D), reveals, (similarly, prompts (Jerusalem 
Bible.), declares (T-S). Nonetheless many, including Vg and T, do use the word 
teaches, but the metaphor is flawed. One does not learn from his iniquity, but 
perhaps from its consequences. 

7. oni; is far more often a complimentary than a derogatory term - prudent, 
sensible, rather than crafty. 

The existence of these multiple discords between Hebrew and English admits 
of three possible (not mutually exclusive) explanations. 1. The author of Job 
had a poor acquaintance with the Hebrew language. 2. Our own appreciation 
of the semantic range of numerous Hebrew words is seriously deficient. 3. 
There is something fundamentally at error in the translation. Of these 
possibilities the first is unthinkable. With regard to the second, while it might 
well apply to a small number of Biblical Hebrew words, the probability that 
it could apply to so many gathered into so short a passage is too low to be 
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worth considering. In respect of the third, if it is possible to identify a single 
mechanism which can account for most or all seven of these discrepancies - 
and the eighth to be described in the next paragraph - this would be 
tantamount to proof of the proposition. 

These seven discrepancies are not all that is discordant about the verse. 
Immediately after accusing Job of using crafty language, which means language 
calculated to conceal the real intentions behind it (cf. the notorious serpent 
of Gen 3:1 whose speech really was crafty), Eliphaz tells him Your own mouth 
condemns you and not 1; And your lips testify against you. This is incompatible. 
Crafty or subtle language conceals guilt; it does not reveal it. 

Job's language in the four preceding speeches has indeed been such that 
no-one could call it crafty, or subtle, or anything but reckless, and this is 
surely a meaning which mir cannot abide. Further, while Eliphaz might well 
tell Job that his iniquity infects his speech, and even that he has 

abandoned piety (if piety were a recognizable concept at the time), it is very 
difficult to discern anything in what Job has said which might warrant the 
accusation that he is interfering in some way with prayer. Thus not only is 
every line of the quatrain flawed by inaccurate translations of key words, but 
the sense of every line is in some way woolly and hard to grasp, like an image 
in a distorting mirror. 

All in all, there seems to be more than sufficient reason to justify a fresh look 
at these two verses. While there are a number of different angles from which 
an approach might be made, I propose to begin with the apparently 
unmistakable contradiction of sense between the last line and the total content 
of the Dialogue. 

Inasmuch as there is no justice in the use of the word crafty^ neither as a 
description of what Job has said, nor as a recommendation as to what he 
should say, let us start by amending this word back to its commonest sense 
- prudent. Eliphaz could never have said that Job had chosen prudent 
language, any more than he could have accused him of using crafty speech, 
but he very well might have recommended to Job that he choose such 
language in future. 

And you must choose the language of the prudent. 
while it fits well into what we know of the situation and the relationship 
between the two men, requires an unusual, but not unknown, grammatical 
interpretation, for "inDD is the plain imperfect tense, not the imperative^®. One 
writer only, so far as I have been able to discern, decided that this line must 
be read in this way. This was Berechiah, whose comment yields Thou shouldst 
have chosen the tongue of the thoughtful. 

It is worth while at this point to see how the whole quatrain would look 
were it in fact imperative rather than indicative; 
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What is more you must subvert piety 
And restrain prayer to God. 

Your iniquity should dictate your speech 

And you must choose the language of the prudent. 


quite absurd! but let us make a few adjustments, correcting the anomalies we 
have found in the translations of key words. That is, let us read fear as fear, 
diminish as diminish, complaint as complaint, as in the presence of and 
teach as teach. Also wc must choose a word for “isn which reflects one of its 
known meanings. At the same time let us recall the versatility of the word pr. 
at last here is a plausible speech for Eliphaz to have made, which respects the 
correct value of all words in the Hebrew text. 


Furthermore you must discount fear 

And moderate your complaint in the presence of God. 

For your chastisement must teach your lips. 

And you must select the language of the prudent. 


In translating “iDD with discount, we are taking the meaning "make ineffectu¬ 
al". Banish (v.s.) would be even sharper. It is Job's own expressed fear (3:25, 
7:14, 9:28, 34, 13:21) which he is being admonished to surmount. A better 
word than diminish for is moderate, but there is no real difference in 
meaning. That Job has been complaining is incontestable, and that Eliphaz 
and his friends have been criticizing him for this is equally clear. Job's fear 
and his complaints are organically linked. 

The word has the triple senses, iniquity, g;uilt, and punishment. In this case 
with the verb teach as its predicate, punishment is overwhelmingly more likely 
than iniquity or guilt. Was it not Eliphaz who quoted Happy is the man whom 
God correcteth, Therefore despise not the chastisement of the Almighty (5:17)? and 
has not the whole thrust of the first cycle of speeches by the comforters been 
to persuade Job to accept the lesson of his downfall and make his confession and 
peace with God - that is to let his chastisement teach his lips? 

This version is therefore fully in harmony both with the spirit and the letter 
of text and context. 

Also let us lay to rest the reference in 4:6 which is used to support the 
proposition that riKT may anomalously mean piety - fear of God. See also p. 
379. 
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Job 4:6 is: Dm “[mpn “jPiboD “[PS"!' Kbn and is almost universally given as 

is not your fear (of God) your (source of) confidence f And your hopey is it not the 
integrity of your ways^ 

This reads very well, and fits perfectly into the scheme of the speech, and the 
following propositions, if not into what precedes it. However the word nboD 
as a source of confidence is very dubious indeed^'. There is only one other use 
of this feminine form in the Bible, in Ps 85:9 where, pace BDB, it undoubted¬ 
ly means folly. The context is God speaking peace to His people and His 
saints, nboDb - But let them not return to folly! 

Why then should we not read this verse something like 
Is not your fear your folly f 

But your hopey surely it is the integrity of your waysf} 
and here at last we can find some learned support, for this is how LXX 
rendered the first stich of 4:6. There is support also in the precedent context, 
for not only was Job’s last complaint that his worst fear was being realised 
(3:25), but the very last word which Eliphaz speaks before 4:6 is briDP, You are 
afraid. After this Is not your fear...f is completely consequent and appropriate. 
Therefore, as there is an eminently satisfactory way of reading the verse 
without the unsupported assumption that “[PST can mean your fear of Gody 
Job 4:6 is very much a broken reed of a precedent to justify treating pkp’’ in 
15:4 as any form of piety. In fact neither reference can support the other, and 
there is no other. 

The reduplicated 2nd person pronoun 

The Romans and Greeks regarded Biblical Hebrew as a thoroughly barbaric 
language for one reason, its lack of elegant adornment - its Spartan economy. 
Their contempt was surely unjustified, but their recognition of a cardinal 
feature of Biblical language - accentuated yet further in verse - was accurate. 
What then is the apparently quite unnecessary word PPS doing at the 
beginning of verse 4 above? The use of the personal pronoun in conjunction 
with the imperfect, the perfect, or the imperative form of a verb in Hebrew 
is redundant. Nonetheless, there is a considerable number of these pronouns 
in the Book of Job, and while the Is and wes, the hes and the theys are of no 
concern to us in this section, the yous are. 

This pronoun is used very sparingly. The lirst time is in the prose Prologue 
where it seems simply and appropriately emphatic Have not You Yourself built 
a fence about him...fy emphasising that God Himself is responsible for any 
doubts he might have about Job. The question form of the sentence sets it 
apart from the other cases. 

With more than 350 examples of 2nd person verbs, there are nine further 
examples of a redundant 2nd person pronoun in the poem of Job. Of these, 
most significantly, four support plain imperatives: 
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5;27 "I*?"];! nn«T riDroc - You hearken to it and bind it to your heart! 

19:21 ’i;“i Dn« ']3n '33n - Pity me! Pity me! O you my friends! 

33:33 noDn (D“inn nn« - If not, you listen to me; 

Hold your peace and I shall teach you wisdom! 

34:32 nn« ninw - What I do not perceive. You teach me! the 
others are related to indicative forms: 

8:5: incn nnwDK - If you would seek earnestly to God 

Strictly speaking this is a conditional sentence, but the nn« apparently imparts 
a pleading note to it which makes it desiderative if not imperative. Would that 
you would seek... or If only you would seek... is implicit. The impression Bildad 
seeks to convey, and indeed does convey, is not only that he predicts a good 
outcome for Job if he repents, but that he also wishes Job’ repentance. 

11:13 is virtually identical: "[Db niDOn - If only you would set 

your heart to rights...! 

11:16 iDTn D'OD HDcn boi; nn^-'D. At first glance, this seems to 
offer no justification for the redundant "you". If, however, we take a hint 
from the preceding examples that it implies a weak form of the imperative, 
a kind of urging rather than the simple affirmative normal to declarative 
forms of the verb, we obtain the natural and appropriate Therefore forget your 
trouble; remember it as water under the bridge. Then the future will dawn 
brighter than noon etc. 

27:12 □n’Tn dpik falls into quite a different category, where nriK is 
required as an anchor for DDbD, giving the emphatic all of you. 

34:33 nni nrT nm inDn nn^-'D. This last example clarifies the 

problem for although the reduplicated pronoun is linked to an imperfect tense 
indicative verb, that verb itself is in tandem with an imperative. The sense 
here is clearly You choose, not I, so say what you think! It is interesting that the 
verb “in^n is also in the passage 15:4,5 which we are examining. In 34:33 the 
pronoun serves the additional function of providing a concrete contrast for 

In all, therefore, there are eleven reduplicated pronouns out of a possible 
350-odd. One of these in a question may be discounted, leaving ten, of which 
four are with imperatives and a further five are as well or better read as 
imperative, or at least cajoling. The conclusion that the reduplicated 2nd 
person pronoun is capable of acting as an imperative or desiderative vocative 
seems strongly justified. 

Even discounting this possibility, the fact that assuming imperative senses for 
15:4,5 repairs eight anomalies in our current understanding makes it almost 
mandatory to read them in this way. This revision of the meaning of two 
verses is an application of the principle of "Ockham's razor" - Non sunt 
multiplicanda entia praetcr neccssitatem - Entities are not to be multiplied 
beyond necessity. 
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5. Job's Redeemer, 19:23-27 

Waw in Hebrew means a hook. The letter a is accordingly shaped like a 
hook, and functions in the language as a hook, to join together (or paradoxi¬ 
cally to join apart) words, phrases, sentences. It is a versatile letter-word 
which most often means and and sometimes but, but also on occasions that 
and while and although and seeing that, as, not to mention yea!, and many 
delicate refinements of these words. When attached to a verb and appropria¬ 
tely vocalized, waw has the strange power of influencing its tense, and in 
some types of inverted sentences, waw serves a purely formal purpose of 
introducing the predicate. In both these last two cases, modern western 
languages can leave the word out in translation, although recognizing and 
adjusting to its influence. Grammarians have had a fine time with waw, and 
recognize waw apodosis, waw copulativum, waw concomitantiae, waw 
explicativum, waw consecutive, and others. 

The committee which translated the Bible for the JPS in the 1970s and 1980s 
decided to take a stand on this word, and pointed out: "Always to render it 
as "and" is to misrepresent the Hebrew rather than be faithful to it. 
Consequently the committee translated the particle as the sense required, or 
left it untranslated.’^" But see in the Introduction (p. 40) the section (9), 
Massacre of the Particles for a comment on how this wise intention has been 
translated into practice. 

A long time ago, a Jewish teacher said 


Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from 
the Law, till all be fulfilled (Matt 5:18). 


Without doubt this proscription included waws . It is still orthodox Jewish 
doctrine. 

When, therefore, we encounter a waw , we are under an obligation to account 
for it. The waw which is a central character in this section has, on the whole, 
been rudely thrust aside by all commentators and translators, and those who 
have attempted to accomodate it to their understanding of the passage in 
which it occurs, have still not taken it seriously. It might be said that this is 
the waw which everyone wishes away'\ waw anathema . 

/ know that my Redeemer liveth 

is one of the best known lines in the Bible. Surprisingly, the Hebrew is not 
"n 'D 'nrT, but 'n ’HUT There are no fewer than three important 
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differences, and one minor one. There is the waw ; there is the prefixed an 
apparently pointless duplication of the pronoun, there is the absence of the 
more or less essential O, and the less than optimal word order of the final 
clause. Let us examine these four anomalies gathered into a single stich. 

1. In the Bible there are innumerable examples of the verb "to know" 
followed by a sentence stating what is known. In every instance but two*^ the 
verb is followed by 'D, c?, or an equivalent. Its absence here is therefore a 
suspicious circumstance which should spur us to seek an alternative reading. 

2. The reduplication of the personal pronoun "I" is a fairly common device 
in Hebrew, and is found some twenty odd times in the Book of Job. It is 
used, particularly in Job, for the specific purpose of pointing a contrast 
between the speaker and another subject, usually the person addressed. In v,27 
of the present passage there is an unmistakable example of this convention. 
The ']K in this verse should therefore induce us to search the context for a 
source of contrast to the speaker. I, recognizing this, claims justification for 
but as the translation of waw , writing, "Better, (than for I know...) 'But as for 
me, I know', since the pronoun is emphatically used and the conjunctive 
letter waw does not imply a link of logical sequence with the preceding 
verses, but on the contrary suggests an adversative sense. Earthly wishes are 
brought to vanity, but there is a knowledge to which Job now clings, My 
Redeemer liveth." 

3. The unpopular t with which the sentence begins and which therefore 
cannot introduce the predicate, and which is not attached to the verb and 
therefore cannot influence its tense, demands recognition as a hook, joining 
the sentence to, or repelling it from, what preceded it. 

4. Graceful Hebrew places the subject after the verb (Ges. ^142a). Indeed, 
when this phrase was incorporated by the poet Ibn Gvirol into the hymn piK 

(Lord of the Universe), the order was reversed to give -n. In Job 
19:25, the gracelessness of the word order is intensified by the preceding "JS 
TitJT which also, though in this case quite naturally, gives precedence to the 
subject over the verb. Frequently in relation to this verse, mention is made 
of the Ugaritic formula expressing confidence in the fact that Baal lives, but 
even here both the normal Semitic word order and the missing ’D are found: 
wid' khy aliyn b'l kit zbl b'l ars 
And I know that there lives powerful Baal, 

Exists the prince. Lord of the Earth! 

In addition to these four textual irregularities, there is a problem with the 
sense of the passage which is not evident until we reach v.27c, an expression 
of utter and hopeless longing My reins perish in my bosom, which is entirely 
at odds with the sublime confidence supposedly expressed in vv.25‘27b. Only 
T-S has attempted to reconcile this. 

Clearly our next task is to examine the preceding verses, particularly in the 
light of I.'s rare defence of but for waw . 
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Would then that my words were written; 

Would that they were inscribed in an archive 
With an iron pen and lead. 

Carved in the rock for ever! 

The idea that But as for me I know that my Redeemer lives is a proper 
adversative continuation of this is difficult to accept. This prologue does not 
state or imply You think my only hope of salvation lies in the perpetuation of 
my words... allowing v.25 to contrast you and me ("as for me") and two 
differing opinions. Nor is there a trace of justification for I's mention of the 
vanity of earthly wishes; this is the reader's reflection, not the text. Both the 
desire for the preservation of Job's words and whatever v. 25 has to say are 
equally Job’s appeals, and the adversative sense which 1. seeks is not to be 
found in this way. Rashi proposes that it is adversative to "you persecute me", 
implicit in 19:22, but this is far-fetched. 

Let us therefore look into the possibility that waw here actually does mean 
and., and that there is a logical sequence between the ideas of w. 23,24, and 
what succeeds them. This requires that v.25 shall be governed by the same 
desiderative expressions ]n''"'D (Would that!) which govern these preceding 
verses, and that the contrast which is implied by is not with another 
person (for there is no other person here) but with the subject of vv.23 and 
24, Job's words. 

This gives us for 'D^T And as for mCy that... Having, as it were, disposed 
of h is words, Job now declares what he wishes for himself. The first 
possibility then is that Job wishes he knew that his Redeemer lived - an 
expression of deep doubt of the very existence of God which is at variance 
with all else Job has to say in the poem. It, like the accepted / know that my 
Redeemer lives, requires the missing O, and offends by its word order. Let us 
break the continuity for a moment and consider the meaning of the Biblical 
word 

Despite recent variations employing the translation "Vindicator" the word 
admits of only two correct translations - redeemer and kinsman\ but a 
redeemer may be such by virtue of any one of several quite distinct legal 
functions which he performs, as follows: 

1. Avenger; the close kinsman who has the duty of avenging a murder. 

2. Levirate husband; the brother or close relative of a man who died married 
but without issue, upon whom devolves the duty to wed his widow and raise 
up in the deceased's name (DO bl) Dip") an heir to his property rights. 

3. Redeemer of property; again a close relative who has the right of first 
refusal (? also the duty) to repurchase real estate sold through poverty. 

4. Redeemer from slavery; again a kinsman who may repurchase a man who 
has sold himself as an indentured servant. 

There is also the concept of God as Redeemer, first encountered in Ex 6:6, 
then in Hosea, Deutero-Isaiah and in several Psalms. Here the function of 
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Redeemer is less restricted, and includes redemption from exile and captivity, 
from conquest (e.g. the redemption of Jerusalem), from death itself, or simply 
from nameless misfortune or error. While usually applied to the nation as a 
whole, there are in Psalms several allusions to God as a personal Redeemer. 
In the Bible, God is in fact the only entity to be referred to as a Redeemer 
(the participle), and in Deutero-Isaiah, this word degenerates into an 
alternative name for Him. While we consider only the literal interpretation 
of the Job story, there does not seem to be great scope for the operation of 
a redeemer except in the very last of the senses mentioned. If, however, we 
consider the allegorical interpretation of Job as representing the nation Judah 
in the time of Hezekiah, then all the functions of God as Redeemer become 
relevant, for Judah has been brought to comprehensive ruin. 

If we rule out the the inauthentic vindicator ("champion" C) there does not 
seem a feasible alternative to God as the Redeemer of this verse, not least 
because Job has disposed of all his relatives and friends as having deserted him 
in w. 13-19 of this chapter. In these circumstances / know that my Redeemer 
lives reduces itself to / know that God lives. El had good reason to tell Anath 
that he knew that Baal lived, in that Mot had claimed to have killed him. For 
anyone to claim that he knew that God lives was impossible in the culture of 
ancient Israel. The very designation of Him as "the living God" and the 
invocation "As God lives!" point to the absurdity of such an assurance. The 
concept that God might be dead, which is implicit in the assertion "I know 
that He lives" was literally unthinkable. (Would that) I knew that my Redeemer 
lived is, in the light of all the rest of the Book of Job, an even more 
impossible reading. LXX / know that He is Eternal who will deliver me is an 
attempt to solve both the problem of sense and that of word-order, but ti 
cannot be "Eternal". 

What other meaning can there be for ?'n 'bsa TiUT (]n'"''n). The author of the 
Book of Job had remarkable consideration for those scholars who would 
spend their lives trying to decipher his work over the millenia, and very 
frequently used his abstruse words and constructions twice in the course of 
the book, enabling one citation to throw light on another. The expression 
'ntJT unique to the Book of Job, reappears in 23:3 as Would I might 

know where I might find Him!. We are on good grounds then in reading the 
expression as Would that I might know! Let us move now to v.26b, for this 
line tells us explicitly what (or whom) Job is so desperate to know 

Again the introductory waw indicates that the sentence is governed by the 
desideratives in''"’'D, so that the verse reads: 

A nd in my flesh I should see God 

There is a full and exact parallelismus memhrorum between this line and line 
25a. mbK, God, means the same as ’bs), my Redeemer; in my flesh, 

means exactly what 'n, alive^ implies; riTns, I might see is equivalent to ’DK "nuT, 
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/ might know. In both lines Job is pleading that he be granted the sight of 
God while he is alive. The 'n of v.25 is thus adjectival, and relates to the 
subject, I, Job, and not to the object, my Redeemer, in this sentence. There 
is therefore no call for a O in the sentence. Job does not wish to know that 
anything. He wishes to know his Redeemer. Likewise there is no infringment 
of rules regarding the order of subject and verb, for there is no second verb 
in the sentence. 

There is an interesting complication to this interpretation in relation to 
contrasting forms of immortality sought by Job for his words and for himself, 
as indicated by the reduplicated personal pronoun. Verses 23 and 24 ask that 
Job’s words shall be preserved for all time. In 14:13 Job expressed, also with 
the phrase a longing that God "hide" him in the Underworld until His 
wrath was past ("iss md'ir), and then resurrect him. This same desire seems 
to be concealed behind the "n and the of this passage. Assuming that a 
restoration of his situation in his natural lifetime is out of the question 
(indeed expecting death any moment). Job- is asking to be resurrected in the 
flesh to meet God on a future occasion which will be specified in the two 
lines enclosed between the chiastic 25a and 26b. This occasion is essentially 
the same as the contingency expressed in 14:13. It is because of the daring and 
(at the time) unfamiliar concept of resurrection, that it is necessary, in 27a and 
27b, for Job to repeat with exceptional insistence, that it is his own personal 
body which is to experience this encounter with his Redeemer, with God. 
The interior pair of lines 25b and 26a have posed a perennial puzzle, and 
there is an almost universal assumption that they have suffered some form of 
damage. 

nsnsp: mr -insi mp' -isr-br ]nnsi 

As we see, both of these also are introduced by waw and, in the absence of 
any better explanation, must be read as wishes rather than statements. Despite 
the presence of the form br mp" (v.s.), there seems no way in which all this 
can be related to the levirate function of the redeemer, br Dip', however, has 
a wide spread of meanings, and is usually taken here as to arise upon or to 
stand upon, or even (NJPSV) to testify upon. ]nns also is hard to pin down, 
but surely has an apocalyptic significance in relation to the last day*^. "isr, 
dust, is a metaphor, either for mankind, or for the earth, with the former 
more likely. I suggest that either the wish being expressed in this passage is 
much the same as that in 14:13, so that its meaning approximates that His 
wrath may be past -And that the last thing (or His last) may be fulfilled upon the 
dust! - or, more simply and conventionally, it pleads for His appearance that 
in the end He will arise upon the dust 

The next line has frequently been abandoned as insoluble "Vs 26^? is in a state 
of textual corruption which defies the resources of exegesis" (I) is a challenge 
few could resist. The great problem is the verbal form iDp3. This is the only 
example of the Pi'el of either of the supposedly distinct two verbs 
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a third person plural, it lacks any plausible referent in the context, and must 
therefore be treated as a passive (see e.g. RV which exactly copies Berechiah 
with After my skin has been thus destroyed as though riKO). 

There is also difficulty in determining the subject of the verb in the sentence. 
This can only be solved if we maintain faith that the text is intact and 
incorrupt, for then we find the sentence has exactly the same form as e.g. 
'That after the main course, there will be served dessert." In this, the verb 
served services both nouns, but with implied difference in tense, and with the 
desiderative applicable only to the second subject. In full the sentence is 
"(would that) after the main course (has been served), there will be served 
dessert". Transferring this to Job, we read: 

(Would that) after my body [or skin] (has been ^p3), 

there will be this. 

There must be a strong presumption that the verb implies some form of 
restoration or reconstitution after God's hostile activities have ceased or the 
last trump has sounded. riKT, this^ which Job is so keen to see ^p3, is the 
code-name which he gave to his disasters in 12:9 and 17:8. 

Although p]p] with the sense of going around occurs twice elsewhere in the 
Book of Job (1:5 and 19:6), and in the alternative sense of striking off, or 
harvesting, only in the first Isaiah (10:34 [and the noun in 17:6 & 24:13]), 
almost all commentators see the latter as the meaning here, and relate it to the 
stripping of Job's skin or body, thereby driving themselves into a wall of 
contradiction with ntUDD in the next line. If anything it is the repair of Job's 
skin (making it the sole authentic reference to skin disease in the Dialogue in 
contradiction of what I wrote on pp. 119 and 131) to which the phrase refers. 
Let us examine the alternatives. 

In the Qal conjugation ^p3 means go around in preordained order (Isa. 29:1 
- Let the feasts go around). In the Hiph'il it commonly means to surround, or 
to make rounded, but in Job 1:5 it means either complete a circuit or, more 
likely, come around in due order*®. There is therefore in both conjugations 
a sense of returning or recycling which has something in common both with 
redemption and resurrection. The unique Pi'el form in this verse ought to be 
related to the Qal sense of the verb, either intensified or made causative. It is 
perfectly consistent with Hebrew usage for the verb to have the sense bring 
backy bring round again. As this is the sense which best fits the context, this 
speculation will be accepted here to yield: 

And that after my body^ this might be restored 
The remainder of the passage provides little difficulty, but emphatic 
confirmation of the correctness of this reading. V.27 amplifies Job's desire to 
see God in my flesh by asserting that he seeks this vision with his own 
physical organs of sight and, with the second reduplicated "I" of the passage, 
himself and no other. On the assumption that the occupation of the Land of 
Judah by Sennacherib is the background of the Book of Job, I take this 
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emphasis on Job himself rather than a “IT - a stranger or foreign foe (see 15:19 
and comment on it on pp. 145f) as stipulating the restoration of sovereignty 
as part of Job's plea. 

It is the final line of the triplet verse which provides decisive confirmation of 
the penetration of the ^n'’"'’Ds of v.23 through the whole of w. 25, 26 and 27. 
(For this) do my reins perish in my bosom completes a frame within which all 
the rest is comprehended. 

6. The Stone of Darkness, 28:3,4 

a) Chapter 28 in general 

The reader comes upon Chapter 28 of the Book of Job as upon an enchanted 
grove in the heart of a wild and hostile jungle. Magically, the passions and 
problems of Job, the abrasive personalities of the comforters, vanish. All the 
fret and tumult ceases and an uncanny detachment supervenes. Here in this 
one chapter is a true example of the mood and form' of Wisdom Literature, 
the genre to which the whole book has frequently and unwisely been assigned. 
It is ironic that the same authors who place Job most firmly in the Wisdom 
tradition often deny the authenticity of this chapter. Even more ironic is the 
manifest message of the chapter, that man's search for Wisdom is foredoomed 
to failure. 

Chapter 28 is a formal and regular poem in three stanzas on the theme: 
Wisdom, where shall she be foundf 
And where is the place of Understanding? 

The poem poses a real problem in deciding its proper place in the book. Is it, 
as its position indicates, a part of Job's monologue? Is it an intermezzo, the 
author's commentary? Is it an interpolation, a wonderful comment by 
someone else on what has transpired? Or an independent poem by the same 
author which has somehow been bound with this? Is it perhaps an imitation 
of a Greek dramatic chorus, evidence of dependence of this work on Greek 
tragedy? 

I believe it is possible to rule out the idea that the chapter is by another hand 
than that of the author of the Book of Job. The fact that there is one phrase 
which occurs only in this chapter and in Job 41:26, but nowhere else 
in the Bible, and another D'QCirTbr^Tinn which is found only elsewhere in Job, 
and in Deuteronomy and Daniel, are powerful witness against the suggestion 
of a pastiche. The link between 28:28 and Job 1:1 also cannot be accidental. 
Indeed, perhaps in some early proof version of the drama, the author intended 
to conclude the whole book with that symmetrical balancing of the opening 
announcement. 

It should pass without question that only if there is incontrovertible evidence 
to be adduced that the speech is not an utterance by Job in its correct 
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sequence, should any of the alternatives be given serious consideration. 
Neither the formality, nor the tranquillity of the chapter, nor the fact that 
The Lord, is found nowhere else in Job, neither alone nor together, 
constitute such evidence. This must be looked for in the sense of the chapter, 
and whether Job could or could not reasonably have spoken it. The position 
in which the chapter has been placed suggests it is to be considered the 
continuation and conclusion of Chapter 27. Each of Chaps. 27 and 29 is 
introduced with a phrase indicating Job as the speaker. We have, I trust, 
disposed of the idea that Chapter 27 is not authentically Job's in Chapter IX 
above. It is a part of Job's final monologue. Chapter 28 follows from 27 with 
only the conjunction 'D. If there is a continuity here, it is apparent that the 
monologue has modulated into soliloquy. 

How does the chapter fit into the system of thought and action which 
underlies Job's character as we know it? It is apparent from the various 
exchanges which have taken place between Job and the comforters that they 
all, including Job, set great store by Wisdom. Job resents the pretensions to 
wisdom of his erstwhile friends, their smug delivery of advice on the nature 
of man’s relations with God and the conduct needed to survive within this 
framework. His resentment reaches a climax in Chapter 26. But so far Job's 
own position has appeared to lack logic. The wicked prosper and only their 
descendants suffer for it; they themselves feel their position only at the last 
moment. Those who adhere to God - His children - are singled out for 
ceaseless scrutiny and punishment, and even perfect or near-perfect innocence 
does not serve as a shield. God is capricious and even actively malign towards 
those who obey Him. Yet Job maintains both his integrity and his loyalty to 
his Persecutor. How can he defend, even to himself, this course as being the 
path of wisdom? 

Chapters 27 and 28 together answer this question in perhaps the only way 
possible, by expressing a priori certainty that transcends, and boldly proposes 
always to transcend, every item of contrary evidence. They insist, in fact, on 
the superiority of intuitive knowledge (27:2-6) and revealed knowledge (28:28) 
to Wisdom and Understanding. The process which begins with the stubborn 
certitude of the first verse of Chap. 27 leads inexorably to the assenion of 
undiluted faith in the last verse of Chap. 28. The application of observation, 
analysis, debate, mental or physical energy in whatever form to the central 
problem of existence is futile. Wisdom cannot be found or even located; only 
received. Something is going on beyond our powers of comprehension, in a 
dimension we cannot negotiate. Therefore we must accept the guidance of the 
One Being Who can comprehend. Cf. Koheleth: 

Fear God and keep His commandments. 

For that is the whole of man Ecc 12:14. 

This is the philosophy by which Job lived before his trial - Godfearing and 
shunning evil. He may no longer be on, simple and straight, for now he 
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is experienced and broken, but as he emerges from despair, anger and grief, 
he reasserts that part of his character over which he has retained control. He 
will continue to fear God and avoid evil: To my righteousness I cling and will 
not let it go. My heart shall not reproach me all the days of my life (27:6). 
Though all has changed around him, nothing essential has changed within. 
Job was not righteous from fear, greed for reward, or hunger for human 
approbation, but out of an indelible passion for righteousness. This chapter, 
together with 27:2-6 of which it is an exposition, was necessary to establish 
this, to show us his soul, to demonstrate that God really had won His 
"wager" with Himself, and to explain to future generations the true meaning 
of love of God. 

b) Verses 7 and 8 

Chapter 28 differs from the rest of the Book of Job in that it conveys the 
strongest impression that it is constructed not as an evolved discourse in a 
relatively amorphous poetic form, but as a strictly regular and formal poem. 
The plan of the poem is of three stanzas or cantos, punctuated by a refrain. 
However, in its present form the poem's divisions are of unequal length, the 
first containing twenty-four lines in eleven verses; the second sixteen lines in 
eight verses, and the third nineteen lines in nine verses. 

The three stanzas deal with three different aspects of the one theme, expressed 
in the refrain Where shall Wisdom be found? And what is the place of Under¬ 
standing? With the exception of w, 7 and 8, the first stanza shows how 
human exploration of the earth, its surface and its depths, has been compre¬ 
hensive and exhaustive. It describes the ceaseless activities of human beings in 
exploring the recesses of the earth in quest of treasure, safety or knowledge, 
and how this has given every opportunity for locating the "place" of all the 
various components of the earth. It is a remarkable summary of the 
technological achievements of the Iron Age. Stanza II asserts that Wisdom is 
not to be found by or during these activities, nor seen by the animal 
kingdom, nor is there anything of equivalent value with which it may be 
bought or for which it may be bartered. Stanza III answers the thematic 
question by asserting that God alone knows the location and nature of 
Wisdom and that He gave of it but one guiding principle to Man: 

The fear of the Lordy that is wisdom^^y 
And the avoidance of evil is understanding. 

Vv. 7 & 8, located in the heart of the first stanza, read: 

That pathway the hawk knows not, 

Nor has the falcon's eye beheld it; 

Conquerors (or sons of pride) have not trodden it down. 

Nor the mighty (or the lion) attained to^° it. 
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It seems almost certain that the pathway to which this verse refers is the way 
to Wisdom. Indeed, v.21, Seeing it (Understanding is hid from the eyes of all the 
living and concealed from the birds of the air^ has only this verse to justify it. 
But if this is so, and the pathway is that to Wisdom and Understanding, the 
verses are unquestionably misplaced thematically in the first stanza and belong 
in the second. There has been no mention of the pathway to Wisdom before 
V.7, and therefore this rational solution can hardly be applied if the verses are 
allowed to remain in their present place. If the pathway is not that to 
Wisdom, only the most far-fetched alternatives remain - that it is the path of 
the shaft of the mine supposedly described in v.4 is the favoured, but 
miserably inappropriate solution (JPS). Others (e.g. H) suggest the way to 
subterranean mines of gems. 

In the first stanza the verses are doubly out of place, for they contradict the 
whole theme, which is the comprehensiveness of human exploration and the 
demonstration that there is no (physical) hiding place on earth with which 
man is unacquainted. We have to conclude (see translation of entire chapter) 
that w. 7 and 8 actually belong after the present verse 12. This will be the 
only assumption of displacement of verses made in the whole translation of 
the book. It reduces the first stanza by two verses and four lines, and 
correspondingly increases the second. 

c) Verses 3 and 4 

The poetic structure of this chapter is uniformly of couplets, almost all of the 
type termed by Lowth^^ synonymous parallel. That is, the second line of the 
couplet repeats, in variant, the idea expressed in the first. There is a little, but 
only a little latitude taken with this form. w. 10 & 11, //e hews out conduits 
in the rocks. And all that is precious his eye sees. He dams the rivers from 
weepin^^. And what was concealed, he brings to light, form a combination of 
which the parallel form is not aabb but abab, with the a lines in antithetical 
parallel. Verse 22, Abaddon and Death declare ''With our ears we have heard its 
fame", has no element of parallel, while v.5, The earth, from her comes bread: 
but her subterrain is raked over like a fire, defies simple classification. 
Otherwise all the verses, apart from those about to be discussed, are examples 
of the purest and simplest - the most naif - form of Biblical verse. Only w. 
3 and 4 (and the concluding v.28) contain more than two lines. 

The evidence of the nature of the poem itself tends to support the conclusion 
that the major anomalies of arrangement - the existence of the two tristichoi, 
w. 3 and 4, and the discrepancies in the lengths of the stanzas - are flaws 
which have developed during the transmission of the work, and not 
irregularities in the original composition. The poem bears every hallmark of 
a work composed within the straight-jacket of a rigid form, like the acrostics 
of Lamentations and some Psalms, but fails to fulfill our expectations of it 
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because of these anomalies. Additionally, the anomalies introduce definable 
deformities into the poem apart from those of structure. 

We have discussed the incongruity of sense between w. 7 & 8 and the first 
stanza. The two tristichoi, 3 and 4, read as such, not only disappoint our 
expectations of parallelism, the essence of Hebrew poetry, but as tristichoi, 
they are incomprehensible. The absence of proper parallel in certain verses of 
Hebrew poetry is, of course, no anomaly in itself; there are scores of verses 
in the Book of Job which have no trace of parallel. But when we have a poem 
of twenty-nine verses of which every other is a couplet and almost every 
other exhibits the simplest form of parallel, the anomaly becomes a real one, 
as if we were reading a rhymed poem and encountered a verse without 
rhyme. We should suspect a printing error, as we are entitled to do here. The 
"restoration" of w. 3 and 4 into three couplets was first suggested by D. 
Yellin^\ but he failed to decipher the verses successfully. 

A has justly remarked that "everyone is reduced to despair by verse 4, and, 
comparing several versions, such as AV, RSV, NEB, it is hard to believe that 
they all had the same Hebrew text in front of them." In fact the same or 
deeper obscurity applies to the third line of verse 3, which is placed at the 
head of this section. The much-battered Hebrew text of the two verses is: 

3. bss ]ds "ipin sin n'br^rrbDbi “jtijnb ci:? yp 

4. ir: ibn bn''']D D'ni^cjDn nrcro bn] y~\D 

The first two stichoi make a perfectly satisfactory and self-contained parallel 
pair, testifying to the unremitting exploration of the earth by man: 

An end He (man) puts to darkness 

And he explores to every frontier. 

The third line is a great mystery - The stone of thick darkness and the shadow 
of deatH\ There is just no way in which this can be made to connect, as an 
integral part of the same verse - its conclusion, with lines a and b. G is, I 
think, the only translator who has come near to understanding the stich itself, 
but even he missed the significance of the image, representing it as a situation 
to which men never come, rather than one to which, despite its remoteness 
and danger, men nevertheless are witness. Thus he translated it in such a way 
as to allow the two verses to testify against the theme of the first stanza rather 
than for it^^. 

The expression mobiii bsK is foreshadowed in the Book of Job twice in 
Chapter 10, w. 21 and 22 (q.v.). These verses assert that the Underworld is 
mobiii bsK. Mutatis mutandis, mobiii bEJS is the Underworld. The line therefore 
says The stone of the Underworld^ and means the one word Lava. 

If we join this line to 4a, constructing the second of the three distichoi, we 
find that the first two words of that line (a verb apparently without hope of 
a subject and an evidently inappropriate object) describe precisely and 
accurately what lava does, bn] - it erupts a streamy and it is now apparent 
that the third line of v.3 belongs with the first of v.4, for each is required to 
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make sense of the other. Now we are able to discard all the dubious 
secondary meanings of bm which have been invoked to decipher the expressi¬ 
on. There is just one form of stone which does what a bn3 does - flows in an 
intermittent torrent ri'iQbii'i - lava. 

“irnuD, the remainder of the stich, is not an easy phrase, but it is of help in 
translating it to keep in mind what the author is trying to establish in this 
stanza - the ubiquity of man, the inquisitive witness. The word DUD, a 
combination of "from" and "with", means from with or beside. The lava, the 
text claims, bursts in a stream beside a 13 . 13 spelt with a qames is the 
participle of “ 133 , to sojourn, and refers, in the place where he is staying at the 
time, to one who wanders from place to place, or who is a stranger. It is most 
often used in a verbal sense, often in combination with the noun “13 with Sere, 
but can also be employed, as here, as a substantive. Vg catches the sense of “i: 
here with wandering people - populo peregrinante. So restless a creature is he, 
even a volcanic eruption is likely to be witnessed by some displaced man. 
The last two lines of v.4 must now be assumed to form a verse of their own. 
The first line is deficient of a verb, and the second contains two, bb"i, to he 
brought low, to languish, and U73 (see the pathetic Lam 4:14,15) to wander, to 
totter, etc. If not physically, but functionally, we attach the first verb to line 
a, we obtain a simple, relevant, and satisfactorily parallel reading with: 

The (or these) forgotten ones, off the beaten track 

They languish. They wander away from humankind. 

This again attests to the ubiquity of human beings. Who the fogotten ones are 
intended to be is uncertain. Most likely it refers back to the “ 13 , taken in a 
collective sense. 

The restoration of vv.3 and 4 into three couplets and the displacement of vv.7 
and 8 to a probably original position in the second stanza now leaves us with 
twenty lines in ten w. in each of the first two stanzas, and nineteen lines in 
nine w. in the third. This is the maximum regularity which can be imposed 
upon fifty nine lines. The last triplet, like the rhymed couplets which end 
scenes in Shakespeare's early plays, or the "needless Alexandrine" which "ends 
the song"^^, is an authentic conventional method of conclusion. 
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1. T. is a determined exception to this general rule, stating than the anger "of the 
master" kills the fool and the jealousy "of creatures" slays the simpleton. This over¬ 
specification has no good foundation. 

2. Encyclopaedia Judaica, XIV, 8 if & V, 1524. 

3. Pritch. p, 250, n. 27 (Quoting Edgerton & Wilson). 

4. Berakoth 5a. 

5. A.S. Yahuda, JQE 15 (1902-3), 702, 703. 

6. A.R. Millard, "What has no Taste.^" (fob 6:6). UE 1 1969, 210. 

7. G., p. 147, quotes Ps. 139:16 and Mai. 2:15 as evidence that the phrase does have 
this meaning in late Biblical Hebrew. In Ps. 139 the phrase occurs nns inK 
meaning While (yet) there was none of them (my days). There is no conceivable analogy 
with "no one". In Malachi, the phrase "inn vh is followed immediately by nor giving 
Not one who does. Thus in neither case does the negated word nriK functions as a true 
indefinite pronoun, giving warrant for treating the phrase as the absolute no one. Even 
modern Hebrew c ann ot tolerate such a crudity, and no one is nriK 

8. NJPSV. 

9. C. (p. 342, n.4b) quotes G.R. Driver (VT Supp 3 [1955] 77) as finding "a different 
root "ins with cognates in Arab, and Syr.; hence NEB You banish the fear of God 
from your mind ". 

10. See Ges. #107 (a) (1). Job 6:23 is an example. 

11. Even the masculine form nowhere certainly has this meaning. Job 8:14 will 
remain obscure until the word Op' is successfully deciphered, and in Job 31:24 Tino^CK 

SHT neither "If I have made gold my (source of) confidence..." nor "If I have placed 
my confidence in gold..." exaaly translates the Hebrew, but the latter seems closer. 

12. Tanakh, JPS (Cited on Page 79, n. 12). 

13. The waw of 19:25a has been variously treated. With sure artistic instinct, Handel 
simply omitted it from his aria. P. and H. follow suit. The AV translated it for, as 
does R., although this is not an accepted meaning for the particle. The alternative 
favoured by both JPS translations, by NEB and by D&G is hut which is a normal 
meaning of waw . while T-S has chosen yet. I have found only two versions which 
translate the word at its most common value and, and these are Eduard Konig’s Das 
Buck Hiob, 1929, p. 192, and D. Samuel Cox, {A Commentary on the Book of Job, 
Kegan Paul & Co., London, 1880). This latter is a curiosity in that Cox treats w. 25- 
27 as the text which Job wishes engraved in stone. Were it not for the intrusive ’OKI, 
which Cox perforce disregards, this would be a perfectly proper speculation. 

14. The exceptions are Isa. 48:8 and Job 30:23. 

15. D&G, NEB, NJPSV all translate the term Vindicator , though equating the term 
with God. P., who also supplies this word, understands the term as applying to a 
human third party - an idea which dates from Ibn Ezra. M. has witness. There is 
however nothing in common between the function of a go*el is never in any sense an 
intermediary; he acts himself, but in the interests of another. 

16. There seems a close relationship between this passage of Job and Isa. 30:8 in 
which the expression ]'nnK dt appears: 
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Now come, write it upon a tablet; 

Inscribe it for them in a book, 

And let it be until the last day 

As a witness for ever. 

Isa 30. is also related to the description of Behemoth in Chap. 40 of Job (see Chap. 5 
supra). 

17. The secondary (I in BDB occurs as a verb only once, in relation to the 
thickets of the forest (Isa. 10:34), and its meaning there is fairly surely prune. The 
derived noun certainly refers to the harvesting of olives, and as this is done by striking 
the tree, the idea has been accepted that it means to strike foffl . As both the t hinnin g 
of vegetation, and the harvesting of fruit are seasonal aaivities, which return in regular 
succession, it is not possible to be <t^re that there are actually rwo quite different roots 
here and not two distina applications of the one. 

18. Job 1:5 describes Job's aaions nnoon TS'pn "D. It then states thus did Job on each 
of the days. The two expressions fit together only on the assumption that the first 
means when (or as) the days of feasting came around. There is on the other hand a clear 
contradiaion between them if 'B'pn is understood as signifying the end of a complete 
round of feasting. This incompatibility is obscured in most versions because of an 
insistence upon translating CTD’rTbD regularly, always, or in other ways which divorce 
the days of that phrase from the days of feasting. Of the translators who employ this 
idiomatic rendering of the phrase, G. seems to be the only one who feels it needs 
defending. But ibis examples, Gen. 43:9, 44:32; Deut. 4:40; 11 Chron 7:16, 10:7, 12:15, 
21:7, all but one (v.i.) illustrate the use of the term to mean for all of the time, i.e. as 
a phrase of duration , not of repetition. 

The idiom C'D'rrbD occurs thirty-seven times in the Bible apart from Job 1:5, and is 
without doubt a measure of duration on all of these occasions with the possible 
exceptions of 11 Kings 13:3 and 11 Chron 12:15. The latter, however, is a variant of I 
Kings 14:30 where the phrase is a measure of duration {(There was war... continuously). 
The n Chron passage pluralises the war, leaving open a possibility that the meaning 
is repeatedly rather than continuously . In 11 Kings 13:3, employing the imperfect 
consecutive, God delivered them into the hand of Hazael which certainly 

could be understood grammatically as repeatedly , but the immediate and subsequent 
context strongly suggests permanently , a continuing and unremitting subjugation, as 
the true intent of the phrase. Hazael was not of a character to let his victims loose to 
fight another day. 

There is no way in which in Job 1:5 r^n be interpreted as an adverbial phrase 

of duration. Job’s actions form a ritual sequence strictly l imi ted in time. He sent and 
sanctified his children, rose early and offered burnt-offerings, one for each of them. 
The phrase must therefore imply repetition. Thus it is non-idiomatic, and should be 
translated literally as all the days. As the surrounding verses repeatedly refer to and 
emphasise the words day and days , and the verse itself speaks of nnoon ’O' the days of 
feasting, there should be no question but that these are those same days (Ehihm, 
D&G). 

19. The question asked is Where shall riDDnn be found? The Lord's message refers to 
"DDn without the article. G. (Special Note 24) has an excellent discussion of the 
significance of this distinction. nODnn perhaps is the sum total of natural philosophy, 
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while no^n is the practical wisdom appropriate for mankind. The distinction has been 
preserved in comment and translation by writing wisdom with upper or lower case 

20. The Hebrew says that the bntD has not mu, mu is traditionally assumed to 
mean advanced , but this does not fit very well, neither with the context nor the 
preposition It is possible that the verb is related to the noun lu, booty , and means 
"plundered". 

21. Bishop R. Lowth, Praeicctionis de sacra^pocsi Hebraeorum. Oxford, 1753 . 
Lecture 19. 

22. originally streams of the Nile. Thence canals and watercourses. In view of 
the context here, most probably something like the Shiloam tunnel which carried 
water from outside Jerusalem to within its walls is to be visualised. A tunnel , which 
allows visualisation of the interior of the earth, is more appropriate than a channel 
which does no more than graze its surface. 

23. D3n rmn] OSD. The words here are strangely chosen. Literally it is He binds the 
rivers from weepings and so perforce, I have translated. The only other example of the 
Pi'el OSn (Ps. 147:3) means to Bind up (a wound), as does the Qal in Job 5:18. In Job 
34:17 the Qal seems to have a much stronger meaning. Weeping does not seem an 
appropriate word for rivers. LXX speaks of interrupting the whirlpools of the rivers, 
while Vg. skirts the subject skilfully. The intention nevertheless seems clear. Blocking 
the flow of rivers, man is able to inspect their previously concealed beds. 

24. David Yellin, Hi gre Miqra - lyyob . 1927. 

25. The modern fashion for translating niD*:’!; as darkness , or in some way other than 
The Shadow of Death is hard to defend. The MT vocalization of every example of the 
word supports the traditional poetic rendering and refutes the modern variant. Those 
who reject tradition here are also rejecting the MT. 

26. Gordis (BJ) p. 300ff translates bSK ]3K as The lava, dark and pitch-black, not 

apparently appreciating (a) that the whole phrase is required to identify the stone as 
lava; (b) that ‘:’SK and niQ*?:; retain their substantive grammatical forms and functions 
in the line; (c) that black is not the colour of lava, neither while flowing nor when 
solidified; (d) that neither word nor mo*7:i can function as a colour, not even black. 
G. follows Yellin in rejeaing the Hebrew ~\: in favour of the Arabic jawra '""^. a deep 
hole, to produce cleaves a channel from the crater, and then translates the remainder in 
order to achieve the non -observability of this phenomenon never trodden by human 
foot, bereft even of wandering men. In addition to the reversal of sense which this 
produces, this version is ruled out by the plural forms ibi and lU], which demand 

for their subject, not 13. 

27. Alexander Pope An Essay on Criticism, 1711. 




IX 

Lexicographical Anomalies 


In the course of these essays, I have had occasion to attack as illegitimate the 
practice of assigning anomalous meanings to well-known Biblical Hebrew 
words where the normal and established meanings do not lead to senses for 
the text which correspond to the translator's view of what is proper. In this 
chapter I shall be doing what is almost, but not quite, the same thing - 
deducing from incompatibilities of sense anomalous meanings for well-known 
Hebrew words. However, in the examples which follow, the variations in 
meaning which I shall suggest will apply not just to the word in the special 
context of a passage in the Book of Job, but to it in all its contexts through¬ 
out the Bible. That is to say that I shall postulate that the accepted meaning 
as found in lexicons, translations and commentaries of the Bible as a whole 
is wrong. 


2: 


In the Bible, wherever we encounter the word "back" in an unmistakable 
context, it is 13, vocalized either with patah or seri. In Modern Hebrew this 
word has all but disappeared, and the principal word for "back" is with 
patah. We shall here examine the Biblical usage of the latter word, and show 
how its meaning has become distorted until it has usurped the sense of its 
weaker brother, 13. 

According to BDB, and all concordances and dictionaries of the Bible, the 
root of 2 : is 22 :, meaning "to be curved, convex, or hollowed out". This is 
conceived as being related to the Aramaic kdd:, "a hill", and to Arabic, 
Aramaic, Ethiopic and Assyrian words, all meaning "cistern". However the 
root remains conjectural, for there is no other trace of a Hebrew verb 333 
with that or any meaning, and hills are more often high than curved, and 
only in the artificial Abu Simbel mound, hollowed out. However, in 
appropriate combinations, 33 is always spelled with a dagesh in the 3, apparent¬ 
ly confirming the hypothetical root. 

Possibly the only example of the word 33 in the Bible where its meaning is 
unambiguous is in Lev 14:9, where the phrase i"]'!? P33 assuredly means "his 
eyebrows". But whether this phrase derived from the fact that the eyebrows 
curve or arch, or from the fact that they are set above the eyes, might be 
debated for ever. 

In all, the word 33 occurs thirteen times in the Bible, but in only five of its 
books. Of these no fewer than seven are in Ezekiel and three in Job, leaving 
one each for Leviticus, I Kings and Psalm 129. 

In I Kings 7:33, in the description of the molten sea of the Temple of 
Solomon, 33s are mentioned as parts of the brass wheels supporting the 
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’’bases". These are described as like chariot wheels. The usual well-justified 
assumption is that the 2 : is the rim or the felloe of the wheel. The other parts 
named and described are the axle-trees, the hubs and the spokes. 

In Psalm 129:3 the dramatic complaint is voiced: 

77?e ploughmen ploughed upon my 3J. They made long their furrows. 

It is largely from this verse that the idea derives that 2 : means back. 

The Ezekiel passages belong in three groups - 16:24, 31 and 39; 1:18, 18 and 
10:12; and 43:13. 

The last of these relates to the vision of a new temple, and specifically to the 
dimensions of the altar. It comes in the phrase the 07 of the altar, and the most 
probable interpretation, as well as I can deduce, is the height. JPS translates 
"The base of the altar". NJPSV gives "height", but claims a contradictory 
literal meaning, "bulge". LXX has "height", while Vg inexplicably has fossa - 
"a trench". 

In NEB the translation is so dissimilar from the Hebrew that it is not possible 
to deduce which word corresponds to 2 :. RV sees the phrase as meaning "the 
higher place of the altar". None of these versions seems to relate the word to 
its alleged root, and most seem to suggest an origin in "to be high, 
exalted", which is a proper Biblical Hebrew verb. If this is correct then the 
dagesh in the 2 is suspect. The references to 33 in Ezekiel Chapter 16 are in 
the context of the prophet's favourite assault on his countrymen the 
accusation that they go a-whoring after false gods. 

You have built yourself your at the head of every street. 

And made your iiDi in every road 

is V.31, while v.24 is a slight contraction of this sentence, and v.39 declares: 

/ shall throw down your and break your HDi. 

The word used here for throw down is Oin, a very strong word, used for 
altars, cities, and even countries. 

In Ezekiel Chapter 16 it is quite certain that the 33 is some form of ceremo¬ 
nial object for the worship of deviant deities, and its consistent parallel with 
no"i (high place) strongly suggests that it is some form of lofty construction, 
a phallic pillar or similar. BDB essays "mound". Clearly, the 33 is something 
which must be built, and having been built, may be overthrown. A mound 
does not quite meet this specification. Again it seems that the appropriate root 
for the word in these passages is n33 rather than 333. 

As a bridge to the next passage, we require to examine Isaiah 57:7,8. Here also 
a prophet is inveighing against the metaphorical whoredom of the people. 
Upon a high and lofty mountain hast thou set thy bed; Thither also wentest thou 
up to offer sacrifice. And behind the doors and the posts hast thou set up thy piDl 
The resemblance between this last line and Ezekiel's complaints in Chapter 
16 is obvious. 

Job 13:12, in an attack by Job on the qualifications of his friends to speak on 
God's behalf, runs: 
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Your piDfs are figures of ash; Like JZ of clay are your JZ, 

This strange insult, and insult it surely is, cannot possibly be comprehended 
without reference to both Ezek 16 and Isa 57, in which 13 and ]nDT are used 
in identical contexts, in verses exhibiting a close parallel between them, and 
serving the same function in both verses. That is the real parallelism in Job 
reflects what we shall call a synthetic parallelism between the lines of the two 
prophets, who were contemporaries. Both words, 13 and jiniT, unmistakably 
signify objects of deviant worship, the first as we have noted, a lofty symbol 
erected in the open air, the second apparently a household image - some pagan 
equivalent of the Jewish mezzuzah^ a sinister reminder or remembrance. The 
Job verse draws attention to the artefactual nature of the objects of worship 
of his pagan friends, which leaves them wholly unprepared for any confron¬ 
tation with the living Lord of the Universe (see the preceding v. 13:11). These 
13s, therefore, are identical with those of Ezekiel 16. 

These are the first two uses of the word in Job. The third is very conjectural. 
The wicked man runs at Him (God) full tilt V33Q '13 'in. The accepted 
translation of this opaque phrase has been with the thick bosses of his bucklers^ 
giving to 13 the meaning "boss" - the rounded protruberance sometimes to be 
found in the centre of a shield. There is in the ancient world one illustration 
of a "thickly-bossed" shield - a relief from the palace of Ashurnasirpal II 
(883-859 B.C.E.) showing such a shield affixed to the rear of war-chariots^ All 
other illustrations show only singly-bossed shields. 

The translation is very improbable, 'ir, if related to density, is a noun "thic¬ 
kness", not an adjective. One man, wicked or otherwise, carried only one 
shield, and a shield, bossed or otherwise, is a defensive, not an offensive 
weapon. It is difficult indeed to imagine any writer selecting thickly-bossed 
shields as the only weapons to be assigned to an assailant in the description 
of such an attack. The poet would surely either have illustrated his metaphor 
with genuine weapons of assault, or with some imaginative figure. 

We might essay (treating 'nr as "beams" [cf. I Kings 7:6 and Ezek 41:25]) with 
the battering-rams of his siege-enginesy i.e. "his tall ones of shields", but this 
seems very farfetched. Alternatively, we might understand a ]3D 33 to be a 
form cognate with ]30 d's which simply means a warrior, giving in the density 
of his guardian idolsy again according 33 the meaning of some object of deviant 
worship. 

This leaves only the repeated use of the word in the description by Ezekiel 
of the extraordinary vision of the fourfaced creatures with which his 
prophetic career commenced, and which repeated itself more or less exactly 
at a later time as described in Chapter 102. 

The relevant portion of the JPS reading of Ezek 1:15-20 is the following: 
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Now as I beheld the living creatures, behold one wheel at the bottom hard 
by the living creatures at the four faces thereof The appearance of the 
wheels and their work was like unto the colour of beryl and the four had 
one likeness; and their appearance and their work were as it were a wheel 
within a wheel... As for J,TJ3, they were high and they were dreadful; and 
they four had 0727 full of eyes round about. And when the living creatures 
went, the wheels went hard by them; and when the living creatures were 
lifted up from the bottom, the wheels were lifted up. 


At the second appearance there is some variation in the description. 10:12 
reads: 


and their whole body"^ and anns, and their hands and their wings, and the 
wheels were full of eyes round about, even the wheels that they four had. 


correctly their flesh. 

In this vision, Ezekiel twice confirms that this is the same conglomerate 
creature which he described earlier in Chap. 1. 

In the first of these recitals, JPS translates the word 33 as "rings", and in the 
second as "backs", but there can be no real doubt that the same translation 
must be applied to both citations. LXX treats all 33s in both passages as 
"backs", but Vg, like JPS, distinguishes the two passages, and indeed what 
appear to be the masculine and feminine forms of 33 in 1:18, one from the 
other. Vg reads for this verse: 

Statura quoque erat rotis et altitudo et horribilis aspectus Et totum corpus plenum 
oculis in cicuiti ipsarum quattuor. 

In this version it is clear that Dn33 is being read as their body, but as there is 
no plural noun in the first Latin stich we cannot tell if the translator 
considered statura (height) or rotis (wheel) to be the equivalent of 33. In 10:12 
there is no ambiguity, and 37133 is translated colla^ their necks. NJPSV and the 
Jerusalem Bible treats the first set of 33s as "rims", and the second as "backs". 
The prophet participated in this apparent confusion. There are three different 
forms for the three uses of what seem to be the same word. ]rt'’33 and 37133 give 
different genders to the owners of the 33s, while 3333 assigns to the word itself 
a feminine plural form. To complete the picture, I Kings employs the plene 
spelling 37T'33. 
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Clearly Vg would have no truck with "back" as a translattion of a word 
which meant a part of the anatomical equipment of a creature with four faces 
pointing either in the four directions of the compass, or to the right and the 
left (1:10). Such creatures can have no backs! We may, I think, also rule out 
JPS's "rings", for their introduction as fresh features is inadequate, and nsT 
cnb "they were fearsome" is impossible as a description of rings. Much the 
same objection applies to rims. The word appears in the middle of a 
description of wheels, so that D3 appears here, as in I Kings, to signify some 
part of a wheel, but Their rims were tall and frightening, for the rims of all four 
were covered with eyes is not true to the Hebrew in that "for" is no translation 
of waw . nor can one speak of rims as "high"; the appropriate word is "thick". 
The 2:s of 10:12, like those of 1:18, are "covered with eyes". I find it 
inconceivable that the words mean different things in the two contexts - parts 
of wheels in one and parts of bodies in the second, and the phrasing their flesh 
and their JJs and their hands and their wings and the wheels cries out that the 
2: is part of the creature and the wheel is not. 

The possibilities are, I suggest, the torso - the totum corpus of Vg's rendition 
of 1:18b - the head or face, and Vg's neck. Of these, only the torso - the height 
and stretch of the body, can be related to any other use of the word, or to 
either of the possible roots. The same applies to the description They were high 
(or tall) and they were fearsome. The torso is as appropriate as the back for Ps 
129, and possibly also for the pillars or statues of Ezek 16 and Job 13:12. 
There are, I suggest, good reasons also for suspecting that there are two 
distinct words, 2: and rQ3. Although there seems little consistency in the use 
of gender in Ezekiel's description of his vision, the fact that the description 
of is succeeded in the same sentence by the description of nnn: suggests 
that the latter are the nu: of the D'd: of the nvn. 

From this examination, it appears that every example of the use of the word 
d: may be related to the root nn3 with one exception, the description of the 
sea of brass in I Kings 7:33. Here there is no doubt that the word signifies 
some part of a wheel, and almost certainly the rim or a part of it - an arc. It 
is probable that the phrase n'rr hd: in Leviticus is of the same derivation as 
this - the arch of the eye. It is certain that in Ezekiel, Chapter 16 the word 
implies some tall structure used for pagan worship, and so is derived from nD3, 
and I believe it is certain that Job 13:12 has the same meaning and derivation. 
Job 15:26 cannot be deciphered with any confidence. In Ps 129 a derivation 
from ra3 is more probable than from 22^, while in Ezek 43:13 there is no 
certainty of meaning, but again the balance of probabilities favours something 
to do with height - hd:. In Ezek 1:18,18 and 10:12, derivation from n2: seems 
most plausible. 

The fact that there are two examples of the construct feminine form and three 
of the masculine suggests that there may be two distinct words involved - 2^ 
and 22:. 
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P'DK 

The root of this word pcK is a verb found only in the Hithpa'el, meaning to 
compel or restrain oneself, to refrain. It is conjectured that the root meaning 
is "to be strong" or "to hold". The noun p^DK occurs nineteen times in the 
Hebrew Bible, of which four are in the Book of Job, seven in Ezekiel, two 
in Joel, three in three different Psalms, and one each in n Samuel and the 
Song of Songs. 

BDB defines it as a "channel (as holding, confining waters; poetic)". In Job 
12:21, where this meaning is patently inapplicable, it is suggested that the 
meaning is "the strong". 

It is striking that in the majority of uses of the word outside the Books of Job 
and Ezekiel it is coupled with the word D’D, watery or its equivalent, while in 
all usages but three of the four in Job, some connection with water is 
plausible or certain. 

The seven exmples of the word in Ezekiel all bear a generic resemblance to 
one another, and in most cases occur in quadriliteral parallel with mountains, 
hills and valleys. Of especial interest are 31:12, 32:6, 34:13 and 35:8: 


Upon the mountains and in all the valleys his branches are fallen^ and his 
boughs he broken in all pisn 31:12 


/ will lay thy flesh upon the mountains And fill the valleys with thy 
foulness. I will also water with thy blood the land wherein thou swimmesu 
even to the mountains; And the D'p'SS shall be full of thee. 32:6 


And I will fill his mountains with his slain; in thy hills and in thy valleys 
and in all thy np'SH shall they fall that are slain with the sword. 35:8 


In each of these quotations, in its own way, there is a suggestion, almost fully 
explicit in 34:13-18, that □■’p''SK do not represent running waters or their 
river-beds, but standing accumulations of water. Indeed, if we accept that 
settled waters in 34:18 does refer to the D'p'DK of 34:13, as most assuredly the 
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/ will bring them out from the peoples, and gather them from the countries, 
and will bring them to their own land; and I will feed them upon the 
mountains of Israel, by the and in all the habitable places of the 

country. I will feed them in a good pasture, and upon the high mountains 
of Israel shall their fold be; there shall they lie down in a good fold, and in 
a fat pasture shall they feed upon the mountains of Israel.....Seemeth it a 
small thing unto you to have fed upon the good pasture, but ye must tread 
down with your feet the residue of your pastured and to have drunk of the 
settled waters, but ye must foul the residue with your feetf 34:13-18 


good pasture of 34:18 refers to the good pasture of 34:14, then there is no 
alternative but to understand these □'•p'DN as lakes, water-holes, pools, etc. 
There is strong confirmation of this meaning in Joel 1:20, P. 42:2, and Song 
of Songs 5:12. The first two of these are almost identical - As the hart panteth 
after D^D (Ps 42:2) and The beasts of the field pant unto Thee, for all the 
D'D p'DK are dried up. Deer and "beasts of the field" - i.e. wild beasts - drink 
by choice at waterholes, not running streams, and it is they, not streams, 
which dry up in drought times. To the poetically sensitive, the verse in the 
Song of Songs is conclusive; His eyes are like doves beside D’D washed with 
milk and fitly set.. The picture is quiescent, and it would be a poetic solecism 
of the first order to describe eyes as like doves beside the brooks, as though 
they exhibited nystagmus! 

In n Sam 22:16 = Ps 18:16, D'D evidently means the "bed of the sea": 
And O' p'DK appeared, and the foundations of the world were laid bare. There 
is an apparent inconsistency between this use, which carries implications of 
an empty watercourse or container, and the uses of the similar expression in 
the passages referred to above, where the water itself is the important element 
in the phrase. 

Psalm 126:4 Turn our captivity like JJUD Dp’£W, could equally mean streams or 
pools, but properly understood, Isaiah 8:7 is decisive. Isaiah says (see also p. 
176) 
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Forasmuch as this people has refused The waters of Shiloah that go softly... 
The Lord bringeth up upon them The waters of the River^ mighty and 
manyj Even the King of Assyria and all his glory; And he shall come up 
over all its O'p'St^y And go over all its banks. 


Not only is the "river" Shiloah famous largely for its principal pool - The Pool 
of Shiloah (Neh 3:15) = The Pool of Solomon, (which is why the prophet 
refers to its slow movement), but the image virtually precludes any other 
meaning than pools. Certainly streams is impossible, and beds (NJPSV) even 
more unlikely. 

Joel 4:18 in an "end of days" prophecy uses the word in a way better adapted 
to moving than to still water - All the ofJudah will flow with water. 
The only use of p'DK in Job which corresponds in any way with the fifteen 
other examples in the Bible is the first, 6:15, where D’bm p'DK is a parallel for 
bn], used in the sense of a stream which runs intermittently and may be dried 
up when needed. The singular p’DK in construct with the plural D'bn] by rights 
rules out the bed or channel of a river, and suggests a pool or waterhole 
which derives its water from several intermittent streams - a wadi fed 
water-hole. 

In 12:21 some class of men is comprehended in the term D'p’St^ - Pouring 
contempt upon princes and undermining the morale of op'^SH. Guessing at the 
meaning from context and the supposed root and the uses of the verb which 
are known, I prefer to essay legions rather than the strongs particularly as there 
are many Hebrew words available for the latter. In one sense, if a lake is an 
□"0 p’Di<, then a legion or a regiment is an P'SK. 

In 40:18 the mystery only deepens as Behemoth's bones are described as 'p'SK 
(and his D’QID as like cast-iron). Some versions attempt pipes or tubes of 
brass, as derivatives of channel, but I feel that a solid and compact sense must 
be intended. The word I have used in the translation, ingotsy suggests, as both 
lake and legion, something which while capable of being dispersed, is held 
together by internal or external means. 

Job 41:7 has suffered from the fact that it has not been generally recognized 
that the verse still refers to Leviathan's teeth, introduced in v.6, and is not the 
beginning of a description of his scales. These are described in v.l5, later in 
the chapter. Thus □''33D "p'SK is a metaphor for the whole mouthful of teeth, 
described in the next verse as so close together that no wind can come 
between them. (It is this reference to air which rules out the idea of scales 
which have to be impenetrable to water, but to which air is irrelevant). ]3D, 
a shield, is an excellent metaphor for a tooth, as the shapes of the two objects 
are similar. As a metaphor for scales, it is equally valid, but in a functional 
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rather than morphological sense. The chosen translation, using the term 
phalanx in the Greek military sense, is an admitted anachronism. 


"I'S 


The noun I'N is a derivative of the root "to be curved, bent, also trans. 
burden, oppress" (BDB). It is defined in BDB as "distress, calamity (under 
which one bends)". The parenthesised explanation is unconvincing, the word 
is found twenty-two times in the Bible, six in the Book of Job, five each in 
Jeremiah and Proverbs, three in the one verse of Obadiah, and one each in II 
Samuel, Psalms and Ezekiel. 

The dictionary definition does not fit well with the occurrence in seventeen 
of the twenty-two citations of the forms Dnt<, its, DDTS, “[TS and t^s. These 
forms where the word is linked with a possessive pronoun suggest as it were 
a custom-made disaster for each individual, a concept which does not 
correspond to the use of the words "distress" and "calamity" in European 
languages. While "their calamity" as the subject of a sentence (the most 
common syntactical form) is not impossible, we should expect to find it 
followed not by a verb indicating the descent of the calamity, but rather by 
a definition of what their particular calamity was. When we speak of the 
arrival of some disaster with a pronomial possessive appendage, we think 
usually of something proper to the person concerned - merited, or in some 
other way inevitable, and appropriate in nature to the victim. 

So in a typical sentence such as Job 21:17: 

How often is the light of the wicked put out 

That their Tti comes upon themf 

the most natural translation is surely "their deserts". 

In 31:3: Is there not for the wrongdoer?^ even with no possessive pronoun, 
the expectation is the more specific "retribution", and in 31:23 For terrible to 
me was the Tti of God'\ the even stronger "vengeance" fits well. 

All three of these translations carry the sense of a boomerang, something 
which curves back upon itself - a far more plausible adaptation of the root 
sense than the idea of one "bent" under oppression. 

Similar senses fit well with the three other examples in the Book of Job, 
although in these "calamity" is less jarring. So in 18:12, either retribution or 
calamity may well be described as "ready for his stumbling". In 21:30 the evil 
(not the evil man) may as well be reserved for the day of calamity as the day 
of retribution, but the latter is undoubtedly the sharper expression. In 30:12 
They cast up against me D7W n'lniH there is no way to be sure exactly what is 
intended. 

Jer 18:17 and 46:21 again feature the expression "their day of "I'n", with 
retribution making the most suitable sense. In the second of these there is a 
distinct flavour of punishment in the use of the word which is made parallel 
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with ompD nr, which seems best rendered "their time of reckoning". A sense 
of punishment or retribution is also applicable to Jer 48:16, while in 49:8 it 
is made absolutely explicit - / bring the 7W of Esau upon him^ the time when I 
shall punish him." In Jer 49:32 again either calamity or retribution is possible, 
but the possessive suffix favours the latter. 

In several of the uses in Proverbs it is true that calamity seems a more 
appropriate sense than deserts, retribution, vengeance or punishment, but in 
17:5 He that is glad at 7W shall not go unpunished there is again the sense of 
punishment, while in 24:22 My son, fear thou the Lord and the king. And 
meddle not with them that are given to change; For their 7W shall arise suddenly, 
and ruin from them both, who knows itf the use of the genitive to yield n'K 
from rather than of strongly supports vengeance or retribution, not calamity. 
Indeed, this last is virtually impossible. 

Ezek 35:5 and the three iterations in Obadiah 13 all refer to the behaviour of 
Edom towards Judah at the time of Nebuchadnezzar's destruction of the 
nation, and speak of this event as DTK DV. This could, of course, be "the day 
of their calamity", or "their day of calamity", but it is more in keeping with 
the prophetic interpretation of events, and indeed of the Israelite theory of 
history as a whole, to read "their day of reckoning", with the sense of when 
they received their due deserts from God. 

The last use is 11 Sam 22:19 = Ps 18:19 where again "calamity" is an 
acceptable reading, but "my day of reckoning" is equally plausible. 

The verb “IW is found only eleven times in the Bible, while nouns apparently 
derived from it occur three times, twice the feminine and once the masculine. 
The verb is common in NH where it means to "shake" or "stir up", and in 
Biblical Hebrew it has long been assumed that its meaning is to "shake out" 
or "shake off". The occurrences of the verb are three in Isaiah, three in 
Nehemiah, two in Psalms, and one each in Job, Judges and Exodus. 

It is my contention that the word has nothing whatever to do with "shaking", 
but means "to strip, bare, expose". 

Let us consider first the verse in Nehemiah (5:13) which employs the verb in 
three different forms: 

hdd nnoKi 'mu3 

p-ii n'H’ HDDi in'Dn ntn “idihtik 
A standard rendering of this (JPS) is: 
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Also I shook out my lapy and said: "5o God shake out every man from his 
house, and from his labour, that performeth not this promise; even thus be 
he shaken out and emptied!^' 


Taking into account that ]ijn is actually "bosom" and not "lap", it is fair to say 
that "shake out" jars on the reader on each of the three occasions that the 
word is used in this sentence. In far better conformity to sense and usage 
would be: 


Also I bared my bosom and said, "So God strip every man of his house 
and of his labour, that performeth not this promise; even thus be he 
made naked and empty!" 


Describing the devastation of the land, Isaiah in Chap. 33 first declares 
Your spoil is gathered as the caterpillar gathereth; 

As locusts leap do they leap upon it (v.4), 
and then 


The land moumeth and languisheth; 
Lebanon is ashamed^ it withereth; 
Sharon is like a wilderness; 

And Bashan and Carmel ivi (v.9) 


JPS cannot accept the grotesque "shaken out" for this and translates "clean 
bare". NJPSV follows with "stripped bare", as NEB and the Jerusalem Bible. 
LXX has "manifest" - i.e. stripped of all covering, but Vg stands by "shaken" 
with concussa. AV and RV treat the active participle "1^3 as a transitive 
indicative with "shake off their leaves (fruits)". 

The sense apparently required is simply to be bare. Even "stripped bare" 
infringes the grammatical form. 

Later in the same chapter, 33:15 there is a description of the man of virtue 
which includes the phrase (again the active participle) his hands from 
holding bribes. Again "shakes off" is not an appropriate expression. The two 
following parallel lines make it clear that what is being described is not a man 
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who, having sinned, shakes himself free of his sins, but one who is immune 
to sin altogether - That stoppeth his ears from hearing of blood and shutteth his 
eyes from looking upon evil. The real sense then is to keep uncontaminated, 
thus naked of taint. The man keeps his hands bare of bribes. 

In the third use in Isaiah, 52:2, nmi of the dust; Arise and sit down^ O 
Jerusalem! the verb is parallel with ’’nnsnn, with the sure meaning "divest 
thyself of". Certainly "shake yourself free of the dust" is a possible reading, 
but "denude yourself" is at least equally acceptable. 

In Psalm 109:23, the image of the locust which we met in Isa 33:4 is again 
invoked, but the translators seem to credit that it is the shaking of a locust out 
of the clothing, rather than the stripping of vegetation by the insect which is 
intended by the poet. This is perilously close to a literary impossibility. 


For I am poor and needy. 

And my heart is wounded within me. 
lam gone like the shadow when it lengthens; 
like the locust. 

My knees totter through fasting; 

And my flesh is lean, and hath no fatness. 


In the Hebrew the comparative D may as well mean "as by" as "as", so 
"stripped bare as by the locust" is a valid reading, and in every way more in 
accordance with literary convention than "shaken off as the locust" QPS, 
NEB) or "like locusts" (Vg, NJPSV); "tossed up and down like locusts" 
(AV,RV,LXX); "whirled off like a locust" (Moffatt). The idea of the locust 
being shaken out of the clothing is especially inappropriate because such an 
act frees the locust, who welcomes it, while the alternative image of the wind 
which sweeps the locusts out to sea (Ex 10:19) makes of the complaining poet 
a proverbial predator, which is absurd. 

Ps 136:15 and Ex 14:27 both feature the verb in the context of the drowning 
of the Egyptian army in the sea which returned to its bed after the Israelites 
had safely crossed it during their escape from Egypt. In both, God is the 
subject, and it is stated that He "liJ] the Egyptians in, or in the midst of, the 
sea. "Shook out" has no applicability. Most versions (from LXX on) read 
"overthrew", but this is arbitrary, bearing no relationship to any other use of 
the word. The sense "exposed" is, however, perfectly acceptable. 

In Judges 16:20 the use of "liJ] is quite obscure. Woken by Delilah with the 
information that the Philistines have arrived, Samson says "I will go out as at 
the other times and Presumably he intended to say that he would rid 

himself of them, but no specific meaning of “iw can be deduced from this 
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passage. 

The noun nnu] which is found in Judges 16:9 and Isa 1:31 means ‘'tow*' - the 
fibre of flax. BDB derives this on the assumption that the flax is shaken to 
produce the tow, but in fact it is beaten. The process may aptly be described 
as one of stripping the fibres of flax from the surrounding woodpulp. 

The corresponding masculine noun "lUD is to be found only in Zech 11:16 in 
the sentence: 


For lo, I shall raise up a shepherd in the land, who will not think of the 
is^Jy neither will he seek the youngs nor heal the hroken^ nor feed that which 
stands stilly but he will eat the flesh of the fat and will break their hoofs in 
pieces. 


Valid possibilities for "lUj here are "exposed” and "naked". "Shaken off" or 
"out" seem out of the question. 

This brings us to the one exquisitely difficult example of the verb in the Book 
of Job, 38:13. Here the Lord is describing the dawn, which takes hold of the 
coverlet of the earth and "the wicked" (or more probably "the poor", v. 
p.413) "nur upon it". The usual reading of this is that the dawn grasps the 
(four) corners of the earth msDD) and shakes the wicked out of it as one 
might shake crumbs from a sheet. This strange personification of a four-han¬ 
ded dawn corresponds to no other mythological treatment in any culture. 
What the dawn naturally does is to lift the coverlet of darkness from the 
earth, and expose those who have been hiding on its surface under its 
protection. 

It seems possible that the word "ii?] derives originally from the root mr "to be 
exposed, bare", and is related to the complex of words cnr, DTr, mnu, and 
ultimately "iiu, "skin". 
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4. 
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11. 
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6. 
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14. 

5. 

143, 156; 11. 285, 412; 12. 146; 


16. 
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16. 

8. 
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17. 

6. 

490. 
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13. 
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26. 
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27. 
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12. 
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144. 
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4. 
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431. 
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3. 

458; 12. 
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Book 283 



1. 
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290. 
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11. 16. 513. 
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2. 15. 497. 
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5. Psalms & Proverbes 


Psalms 
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Psalm. 
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2. 
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275. 

6. 
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7. 

14. 

402; 15. 149. 

8. 
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32, 51; 7. 257. 
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37. 
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7. 
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42. 
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43. 

2. 

308. 

47. 

4. 

154. 
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51. 

8. 
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57. 

5. 

383. 

58. 

7. 

380. 

59. 
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60. 

4. 

458. 
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4. 
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68. 

31. 
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69. 

12f. 

432; 21f. 472. 

71. 

5. 
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73. 

3-5. 

165; 13f. 166, 252; 15. 252; 17. 460; 


17ff. 
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74. 

13f. 

180. 

76. 

4. 

469. 

78. 

48. 

468. 

79. 

1. 

435. 

80. 

9-12. 
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85. 

9. 

97, 379, 483. 

86. 

17. 

279, 393. 

89. 

8. 

269; 11. 180, 391; 14f. 271, 391. 

93. 

1. 

142. 

96. 

4. 

269. 

102. 

4-12. 

126f; 4&7. 130; 7. 437; 14-23. 126, 141; 25. 
449. 

104. 

7. 

312; 9. 180; 10. 312; 26. 41, 180, 192. 

105. 

20. 

282 

107. 

18. 

443. 

109. 

23. 

512; 24. 123. 

110. 

12&14. 

426. 

111. 

5. 

422. 

119. 

50ff. 

383f; 69. 473; 97&99. 480; 124. 393; 


143. 

401. 
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126. 

4. 

307. 


127. 

3. 

438. 


128, 

3. 

138, 148. 

129. 

3. 

502, 504f. 

132. 

3. 

160; 5. 

160. 

136. 
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512. 


137. 

7. 

431. 


139. 

16. 

497. 


140. 

3. 

410; 6. 

406. 

144. 

4. 

124. 


146. 

4. 

290. 


147. 

3. 

499. 


Proverbs 




1. 

32. 

465. 


2. 

4. 

377; 13. 

297. 

4. 

11. 

297. 


7. 

4. 

405. 


8. 

14. 

101. 


9. 

10. 

270; 12. 

237. 

10. 

19. 

403. 


11. 

3. 

376; 27. 

142. 

12. 

4. 

398. 


14. 

2. 

297; 25. 

280. 

15. 

11. 

245; 32. 

391. 

17. 

5. 

510. 


18. 

22. 

280. 


19. 

5&9. 
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237. 

22. 

7. 

456. 


23. 

32. 

410. 


24. 

22. 

510. 


25. 

20. 

426. 


30. 

24&29. 

229. 


31. 

15. 

422; 19. 

435. 

6. Song 

of Songs - II 

Chronicles 


Song of songs 


1 . 


6 . 


409. 
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430, 

6. 

10. 

437. 

7. 

3. 

168. 

8. 

6. 

469. 

Ruth 

1. 

14. 

89. 

2. 

7. 

434. 

3. 

7. 

310f; 

Lamentations 


1. 

13. 

131; 

2. 

11. 

403; 

3. 

Chapti 

er. 408, 

4. 

2. 

218; 

5. 

16. 

408. 

Ecclesiastes 


5. 

2. 

49. 

6. 

12. 

124. 

7. 

28. 

296. 

8. 

3. 

192, 

10. 

11. 

410. 

12. 

3. 

128; 

Esther 

2. 

21. 

435. 

6. 

1. 

122. 

Daniel 

4. 

29. 

191. 

8. 
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271. 

9. 

12. 

491; 

11. 
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45. 
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507; 14. 290. 
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14. 472ff. 
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1. 
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10. 
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3. 

15. 
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5. 

13. 

510. 

12. 

31. 

303. 

I Chronicles 


4. 

11. 
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11. 

40. 
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20. 

4-8. 
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21. 

1. 
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II Chronicles 


7. 

16. 

498. 

10. 

7. 

498. 

12. 

15. 

498. 

21. 

7. 

498. 

23. 
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261. 

28. 

18. 
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69, 72; 20-24. 117 
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1-20. 
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31. 

21. 

69. 

32. 

31. 

297. 
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15f. 
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7. The 

Christian Bible 


References to the Apocrypha 
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9 3ff. 
15. 


296 

2 . 


296 
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